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ae As We See it 


at least gaa decks in the political 
the week fol- 
seemed 

ive: the President-elect and the 
» impression that public busi- 
urgent at this time, and 





fed mon moved ra lection.  Saelace 
e 
determined to= 
general public ‘t 
was - 


in order to avert serious difficulties. Sim- 
overtures by President Hoover to President- 
eleet Roosevelt in the autumn of 1932 were re- 
‘but Mr. Eisenhower has taken a different 
attitude—and i is “cooperating.” 


Precisely what the conferences arranged ir -~- 
cordance. with this program will accomplish 
remains to be seen: So far as any 
fore powers are concerned, it is obvious that 
any more than a maintenance of status quo 
ante vad ._present difficulties until such time 
as the program of the incoming Administration 
is known and probably in advance of some sort 
of understanding as to what its position is to be 
on various matters. 

The requirements. of such a situation are, of 
eourse, matched by dangers to the Eisenhower 
-regime which meanwhile, naturally, has no au- 
thority: or control over what is. to be done or 


-promised.. Doubtless the events of the political. 


will lead the Republican leaders to be 
wary im all such matters—and it is certainly to 


be doubted on the record thet the Truman Ad- 
ministration will consent to change any of its 
attitudes or programs on the basis of the voting- 
There are ways open to those in power to make 
the transition less difficult, and real: enoperation 
Continued en page 26. 
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_jeal. units or in dollars, new heights 


. 4g, a rosy One’so/ long as the economy 


stitutes an 80-page Special S 
NATIONAL SECURITY TR. 


After Mobilization, What? 


By CLAUDE L. BENNER* ‘ 
President, Centinental American Life Insurance 
Company, Wilmington, Del. rie 


Pointing out it is.net-too soon forthe country to begin to 


de some serious thinking. on 


ment, Mr. Sonaaiatiioss Condoanen inl trying to help the: 


‘eeeiion, sity’ saeally suslis 5: ints, Says we ‘have 
t- prompt, not to say. hurried, cooperation be~ | 
a g Administration was: 


traveling some dangerous roads since close of 
Wald War th ask mcs boas hid tes eos ace 


- dise. Cites increase in public and private debts asa dan- 


Rt HEE. Fate“ Geterectins-scometale : changes 0h a? 
2 Mme lower business level. 


The prevalent forecast as to the outlook: for business . 


in the days ahead runs somewhat ‘as follows. ‘ Total: vol- 
ume. of business~is likely to expand as long as defense 
expenditures keep rising.. Irrespective: of the way this 
volume is measured; whether in phys- 


are certain to be reached. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Index number of phys- 
ical. production is estimated to go 
five. points higher. Gross national: 
product, that is the value of all goods - 
and services. created, may well in- ; 
crease another $10 billion. Wages 
will. continue their:upward move— 
ment and prices will have a tendency 
to do likewise. The Excess Profits 
Tax will be permitted to expire and 
there is hope that profit margins may: 
not be squeezed much farther than 
they were this year. _. 
‘On the whole; the picture painted 
Claude L. Benner 
is supported by ever increasing gov- . 
ernment erders-for armaments. While no one knows, of 
course, just exactly. when the volume of these expendi- 
tures is likely to decline, it is estimated that the peak 
will be: reached some time during the latter half of 


at he — a 
BB, 1952. 


NSTA CONVENTION ISSUE OUT TODAY — Section. Two of today’s “Chronicle” con- 


lement devoted to the Annual Convention of the 
S ASSOCIATION at MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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pectic sin to recall the 


and the novels of H. 


G. 
- ated for us a wonderful 


if improbable, world 


of 
Improbable, did I say? T 


- world we live in. If any of 


science fiction fans, you know 
the authors of this particular 


of literature are hard-pressed to keep 
fact from breathing down the neck 


... 0& fiction. So swiftly does modern . 
. science sweep us toward the future 


that a prophet is not only likely to 
be without honor—he may find his 
prophecies fulfilled before they reach 


rint. 
With that. background and 
restrictions on the size of my 


ball, I still am going to attempt“to +7. s, Petersen 
prophesy the role that oil will play 


during the quarter-century that lid ahead. It would 
seem, in. view of the a ae 5 Soe nel in te 
direction of t. Perhaps I. could, without 
fear of failure, guess that the incredibly versatile. hydro- 
carbon molecule within. the mext 25 years will clothe us, 


Centinued on page 24 
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*Am address by Mr. Petersen af A oa 
American Petroleum Institute, 13, 1952. 
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y Alabama & 
}Louisiana Securities 





Pacific Airmotive Corporation— 
(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor Albert Croissant, Pasadena, Cal. 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) (Page 2) 


Pennsylvania Railroad—Arthur J. 
Neumark, Partner, H. Hentz & 
Co., New York City. (Page 27) 


perature—come so fast that a 
pilot has no time to watch dials 
and manipulate controls for it. 


Bridgeman’s Douglas Skyrocket 
carried refrigeration equipment 
enough to cool a theatre of 3,000 
seats in order to keep him from 


ALBERT CROISSANT 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation 


Alert minds got a sharp stimu- 
lant in mid-July, wondering about 
the financial implications of star- 








the cabin in high altitude and 
high speed flying. 
The remarkably compact and 
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: ee being roasted alive and to keep reliable gadgets made by Paci- 
near ao headlines: “Piet the metal from turning soft; but fic Airmotive Comany of Cali- 
Miles Per he didn’t need it beeause his re- fornia may be found cn 90% of 
Hour 15 Miles cord flights — beginning at —65 the pressurized planes cf Ameri- 
High in Stra- degree cold—lasted only 11 to 16 can manufacture, and the com- 
tosphere!” minutes. After dropping his roc- pany’s present production rate 

Navy Sec- ket-ship from the bomb-bay of a will be materially increased as 


B-29 mother-ship at 40,000 feet 
elevation, Bridgeman turend his 
plane to a 50-degree climb and 
saw his air-speed indicator open 
to 1,000 mph. 

Planes which can climb at such 
speeds can leave the sizzling heat 
of the earth and in one minute 
be up in a level where it is sixty 
below zero. And, of course, they 
can come down even faster! Jet 
fighter planes that are now reach- 
ing 50,000 feet elevation in four 
minutes can dive at over 6 miles 


the production of jet planes ac- 
celerates in the next five years. 
Envisioning the events above 
described, the management of 
PAC in 1948 acquired a company 
producing aircraft pressurization 
valves and temperature control 
systems for a mere $300,000. 
Present sales are already approxi- 
mating an annual rate of $2 mil- 
lion, and in this -manufacturing 
division the company is making 
over 100 propietary items which 
are used on nearly all jet air- 


retary Daniel 
A. Kimball re- 
vealed that 
test-pilot Bill 
Bridgeman 
flew 79,494 
feet above the 
earth and al- 
most doubled 
the former 
speed record 
(671 miles per 
hr.) by streaking along at 1,239 
mph. The old altitude record was 
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craft built in the United States. 


72,394 feet, made in 1935, in an This division of PAC will 


Army balloon over Rapid City, 


per minute. 
These high speeds and high 
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S. D. Engine powered flights had 
reached an altitude of approxi- 
mately ten miles, as compared to 
a five mile ceiling during World 
War II. 

This sensational smashing of 
both speed and altitude records by 
such a tremendous margin faces 
science and the airplane industry 
with some new problems. For a 
long time we heard a lot about 
the much-feared “sonic wall’— 
the supposed air-block at the 
speed. ot sound, which it was 
thought might disintegrate a plane 
or at least cause a lot of difficulty. 

But in six test flights made last 
summer, Pilot Bridgeman zoomed 
his needle-nosed, forty foot re- 
search plane so smoothly through 
the sonic barrier which is 
reached at about 660 miles per 
hour at 35,000 feet and over—that 
he said he was “not especially 
conscious of speed... . You notice 
high speed only when you make 
a mistake. Then the ship jumps 
and gets hard to control. Gener- 
ally, though, there’s so much blue 
sky and so many things to do that 
speed isn’t noticeable.” 

The revelation most pregnant 
to the investor interested in the 
future of the aviation industry 
, was Bridgemen’s further remark: 
“The sonic barrier isn’t a problem. 
'... Theoretically, man might some 
day fly 10,000 miles an hour if 
we can lick the aero-dynamic 
barrier. Heat. is the problem new, 
and the question is, ‘Can we go 
higher and faster without having 
“to use an impossibly bulky cool- 
ing. system’?” 

The officials of the National 
Advisory Committee declared that 
at twice the speed of sound (i.e. 
the speed already reached by 


ca 








Bridgeman) aerodynamic heating 
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could increase the temperature on 
the outer surface of an airplane 
to 250 degrees Fahrenheit. Alu- 
minum would lose 10% of its 
strength at that temperature. 


At three times the speed o 
sound, the temperature would ap- 
proach 565 degrees and the loss 
of strength in aluminum alloy 
would be about 90% — and to 
counteract this heat a single-place 
research plane must carry 500 
pounds more of _ refrigeration 
‘equipment. 


Clearly, then, the sudden advent 
of supersonic, high. altitude flying 
has created virtually a new indus- 
‘try in the field of tempera 
and pressure controls — controls 
that must be automatic, for a — 

toe busy and the changes: of 


- 

















ude — ie., pressure and tem- 


doubtless receive another great 
expansion in the field of equip- 
ment for guided missiles, as “elec- 
tronic brains’ and other similar 
precision equipment will require 
even greater conirols of air- 
pressures and changing tempera- 
tures than human pilots. Many 
experts predict pilotless fighter- 


altitudes have given birth to two 
new industries since World War 
Il. The first of these manufac- 
tures aircraft electronic equip- 
ment and the second concerns it- 
self with aircraft pressurization 
and air-conditioning for both hu- 
man cargo and electronic devices. 


ture, scribes in detail 


A “brain,” whether a human pilot 
or electronic radio, is highly sen- 
sitive to its environment and must 
be suitably protected to perform 
with the instant accurate reac- 
tions that are a necessity. 


An investor seeking to share in 
the vast new field of supersonic 
planes and guided missiles will 
see at once the importance of air- 
craft pressurization and tempera- 
ture controls, and he will discover 
that there are only two companies 
that make complete pressure and 
temperature systems. They are’ 
AiResearch Corp. and Pacifie Air- 
motive Corporation, both of 
Southern California. Pacific Air- 
motive, the second in size of these 
two companies, does more busi- 
ness in this field than all the. 
lesser companies combined. 


Several companies, the Hamil- 
ton Standard Propeller (a divi- 
sion of United Aircraft) and the 
Stratos Division of 
Engine & Aircraft, make cooling 
turbines which are specially de- 
signed for this type of air-condi- 
tioning. A number of other com- 
panies are active in making cool- 


ing equipment alone, but none of’ 


these as yet has gone into the 
manufacture of the intricate and 
numerous valves required. The 
individual valves necessary num- 
ber as many as 100 in each air- 


plane and all of them must be’ 


integrated so that each performs 
its proper function at the propér 
time and sequence of operations. 
They must all be completely 
automatic. 


Because of the “hush hush” 
nature of the work, little mate- 
rial has appeared in any type of 


f publication about. the .test- or 


operational flights or about man- 
ufacturing activities. The invest- 
ing public as yet knows little 
about the key positions and po- 
tentialities of certain companies. 
A few technical journals have 
carried the bulk of the material: 
An_ illuminating article ‘appear- 
in 
toher 1951. entitled “Giving FA 
and Comfort to the Pilot,” d 
the b _ Te- 
quirements and’ the importance 
of the automatic devices* weer: 


* aecomplish fool-proof air-pres 


surization and air-conditioning’ 6 of 


Fairchild 


in “Western Aviation” for Oc- 


craft within the next five years 
(we already have successful ex- 
perimental models) — which 
should also result in additicnal 
increases in demand for the type 
of products engineered and made 
by this division of Pacific Air- 
motive Company. 

Pacific Airmotive Company 
(50% owned by Union Oil Com- 
pany) is both the oldest and larg- 
est privately owned organization 
in the country engaged in the 
service and maintenance of air- 
craft engines. It has four basic 
divisions: (1)- Engine Overhaul: 
(2) Airframe Overhaul; (3) 
Manufacture, primarily for pres- 
surization and temperature con- 
trol systems for high altitude air- 
craft;.and (4) Parts Distribution. 
PAC is the first and’ largest dis- 


‘tributor of Pratt & Whitney 


engines and parts, and exclusive 
distributor of Hamilton propellers 
in regions where it operates, arid 
an’ extensive distributor of Ben- 
dix products. 


The« new budget presented to 


‘Congress is based on an air. goal 


of 143. wings, with a 1953 budget 
of approximately $20.7. billion. 
Perhaps only a few people know 
that the U. S. Air Force is the 
biggest business in the world 
today. Presently, .with expendi- 
tures of $16.2 billion annually, it 
will.purchase more.in dollar vol- 
ume annually than General 
Motors, Standard Oil’ of New 


Jersey, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, U. S. Steel and 
Du Pont e@mbined. It will pro- 
vide maintenance for aircraft and! 
equipment on a scale 10. times! 
greater than all the U. S. com-'’ 
mercial airlines combined... (“Air' 
Force” magazine, May, 1952.) 
Obviously, PAC will be among. 
the beneficiaries of this” huge 
program, for itis one of the few 
cerganizations with the facilities 
and the finances necessary to 


de. handle the tremendous amount 


of engine and airframe. overt 


business: now. -being : contra ‘tec 
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CENER AMA Closeup 
CINERAMA, INC., key company in the 
amazing Cinerama three-dimensional mor 
tion picture process that is electrifying 
New York audiences, is the subject of a 
financial eloseup in the current issue 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITI 
VIEW. Here, for the iirst time, is 
complete investment analysis of this s 
tacular situation, from an al, 
dependent source. FOR ONL $3.50 
get. a year’s. subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW (includ- 
int the Cinerama. issue) and a copy 
OVER- DIVIDEND 
PIONS. Subscribe to this monthly pocket- 
size magazine read iby thousands, Features 
earnings, dividends and prices of hundreds 
of unlisted companies, .industry analyses, 
utility - notes, mutual memos, company 
, initial public offerings and Can- 
adian comment. Also Free Literature Serv- 
ice, easiest way to obtain | r’s liter 
ture on over-the-counter rities at 
cost. : 


TODAY — SEND YOUR $3.50 “POR 
ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION, TO— 


GVER-THE - COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 14. B, Jenkintown, Pa. ; 


N: Q. B. 
OVER-THE-COUNTER 
INDUSTRIAL STOCK INDEX. 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Investment Bankers’ Role 
In Finance Companies 


By JAMES J. MINOT* 


Partner, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Investment banker, in explaining function of investment bank- 

ing in supplying capital to sales finance companies, gives data 

on growth and investment status of this category of business 

concerns. Describes methods ef finance company financing 

and reveals use of the “subordinated debentures.” Finds giving 

expert advice on markets is one of the most important functions ~ 
of the mvestment banker. . 


Recently I read with interest a 

book prepared by the Commercial 
Credit Company on “The Role of 
the Sales Finance Companies in 
the American 
Economy.” I 
am not going 
to crib or 
paraphrase 
what is con- 
* tained in that 
beok. All of 
you are: even 
more‘ fully 
aware than I 
am of the im- 
portance of 
your. industry 
to the growth 
of the country 
and its con- 
tribution to 
the improved standard of living 
which has taken place. 

Back in the early 20’s, and not 
yet erased from the minds of all 
investors, finance companies were 
considered by some as not quite 
respectable and many people er- 
roneously thought of them as 
glorified pawnbrokers. Your prog- 
ress has been almost incredible 
and the record of your financial 
soundness can in my opinion not 
be matched. While more educa- 
tion continues to be needed, the 
safety of your securities, both as 
to eontinuous dividends and 
prompt meeting of principal in 
the case of debt, is something of 
which all of you can be proud. 

To go back to your great serv- 
ice to our economy, mass produc- 
tion is an important factor in the 
improvement in the standard of 
living; and in turn mass preduc- 


tion is largely dependent upon 
time sales. Certainly the great 
growth of automobile finance 
companies was to a large extent 
responsible for the enormous in- 
crease in automobile production 
and both date back some 40 years. 

During this 40 years we have 
suffered two wars; we are now 
in a period of a so-called cold 
war. We went through the mad- 
dest boom in 1929 and the worst 
depression in 1932. We had bank 
holidays; we went off the gold 
standard; and certainly this 40- 
year period is sufficiently long 
under sufficiently diversified con- 
ditions to prove conclusively the 
general soundness of finance com- 
pany securities. Again let me ob- 
sexwe that the public recognition 

oy address by Mr. Minot delivered 


before the Am Finance Conference, 
Chicago, Ui,, ~ 7, 2952. 
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James J. Munot 


of this fact has been slow and ~*~ 


even today is far from complete. 
Some Statistics 


Before I give you my opinion 


on the present state ofthe capital 
market for the securities of fi- 
nance companies, | believe -you 
will be interested in seme his- 
torical and present day statistics. 
A’ check through the 1952 edi- 
tion of “Corperate Holdings In- 


surance. Compaiiies”. reveals that © ~ 
at the end of 1951 insurance com- ‘= 


panies held a total of some $316,- 
409,000 of finance companies’ 


subordinated debentures or notes. — 


In most instances the insurance 
companies had acquired the entire 
issues of the subordinated deben- 
tures or notes as the result of pri- 
vate financing transactions. De- 
tails of holdings of subordinated 
debentures or notes by insurance 
companies are given in detail on 
pages 11 to 17. 

In 1929 the common stocks of 
but two finance companies were 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change (Commercial Credit Com- 
pany and Commercial Investment 
Trust which is now C. lL. T. Fi- 
nancial Corporation). In addition 
four issues of preferred stecks of 
Commercial Credit Company, two 
issues of preferred stocks of Com- 
mercial Investment Trust and one 
issue of preferred stock of House- 
hold Finance Corporation were 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at that time (the common 
stock of the latter was then very 
inactively traded “over-the-coun- 
ter”). All of these preferred stocks 


were subsequently retired. by -be-= 


ing paid off or through exchange 
offers. In the event exchange of- 
fers were not accepted, the pre- 
ferred stocks were called. After 
taking into account stock divi- 
dends and split ups the common 
stocks of both of these companies 
are selling at prices well in excess 
of the 1929 price. Details are as 
follows: 


Commercial Credit Company 
common stock sold at a high of 
62% in 1929. Subsequently the 
company paid two stock dividends 
on its common stock—20% in 1936 
and 100% in 1952—resulting in 
each 1929 share becoming 2.4 
shares at the present time. The 
current market of 37 for the pres- 
ent common is therefore equiva- 
lent to $88.80 for each share as it 
existed in 1929. Dividends were 
paid on the common stock in each 
year 1930 to Oct. 1, 1952, inclu- 
sive, except for the year 1933. 
During this period a total of $79.17 


was paid on each 1929 share, an 
average of $3.48 per annum equiv- 


Continued on page 20 
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The Roads to Roam 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Author of “Expanding Your Income” 


Pointing up the need for more motor arteries; the probable 


march of road building, even 


if other industries become de- 


pressed; and outlining a few roads to income from highway- 
slanted enterprises. 


It won’t do you a great deal 
of; good to get behind the wheel 
of one of the forthcoming 1953 
200 hp. chrome-lined chariots 

7 tro.n Detroit, 

if the only 

outlet for all 
‘that power 
and accelera- 
tion is the 
-cumper of the 
ear-ahead. 
High com- 
pression in 
your motor 
may be won- 
derful, but 
compression 
of 1,000 cars 
into two miles 
,ot road is 

murder. Did 
you ever stop to think that if all 
the 55 million motor vehicles in 
Alherica started to hit the road 
“at the same time, nobody—but no- 

y—could move? Fortunately, 
triicks are off the road Sundays 
wilds the holidrivers are in full 
ros so. we never. -see how ~ bad 
traffic could really. be; but we'll 
ali. admit it’s bad enough! 

Hence, the clamor for a bumper 
crop of new roads. Highway cre- 
ation was, of-course, expendable 
during the:-war; what with gas ra- 
tions diluting .traffic, and correct 
economic emphasis on arms pro- 
diction. Carie 1946; and what hap- 
pened? A torrent of new vehicles 
started pouring out~from Detroit 
into the shift-starved paws of the 
populace. A-road program planned 
to accommodate 45 million. cars 
and trucks by 1960 proved woe- 
fully deficient. Not only were 
new roads a high-octane necessity, 
Lut. a great deal of deferred main- 
tt..tree On old onés became de 
rigueur. So America got down to 
earth—highway grading that is— 
and started planning and paving 
te catch up; and the fabulous 
highways projected for us in the 
“Futurama,” you may remember 
from the General Motors exhibit 
a = World’s Fair, began to come 

ife. 


Representative Toll Roads 


The pioneer of this super-high- 
way vogue was the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, started before World 
War II and earning but moder- 
ately during it. It struck real pay 
dirt in 1951, when it racked up 
$13.9 million at the toll houses, 
against cost of operation and bond 
interest totaling $3,733,000. This 
road should pay. It now runs for 
27 miles from outside Philadel- 
pia to the Pittsburgh district, 
taking the bite out of the moun- 
tains in the central part of the 
state. Moreover, the original sec- 
tion was built at a cost of; I be- 
lieve, $480,000 a mile, while its 
new neighbor, The New . Jersey 
Turnpike, cost- over-$2 million a 
mile. These two units, together 
with the 241-mile Ohio Turnpike 
(to be built at a total cost of about 
$325 million) will permit the 
cruising motorist to. zoom, unim- 
peded save for toll gates, from 
New York to Indiana. © 

_, The giant of them all, however, 
is now a’building—the 535-mile 
New York State Thruway—slated 
to cost over $500 million. Some- 
thing less than 100 miles of this 
is dy complete, in what will 
be jan unbroken ‘stretch of hot 
rodder’s delight running from the 
Berkshires to Buffalo. 
seers, already in being, would 
include, of course, my Wilbur 
ross-Merritt Parkway system in 
icut, the 118-mile New 
Hampshire Turnpike, and the 
Overseas Highway built years ago 
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from Florida City to Key West— 
122.miles. Construction has also 
been authorized or is now under- 
way, on the Garden State Park- 
way, N. J. (166 miles), the West 
Virginia Turnpike. (88 miles) and 
the $160 million toll road across 
Mas-;achusetts. Total major toll 
jroads now collecting fees, or in 
a stage somewhere between blue- 
iy*nts and Buicks, extend for 2, 
miles. ~ 
Ait this: takes building “money 
—a -lot-of it, $500 million-for the 
New York item, $326 million for 
Ohio, and so on. Well, two stand- 
ard financial forms have been em- 
ployed. Originally, state roads 
‘were usually paid for by offering 
of bonds pledging the full faith 
and credit of the issuing state. 
They were called “highway” or 
“road” bonds, and sometimes -the 
revenues from tolis (if any) were 


to be directly allocated to servic- Corp 


ing ‘the bonds; but in any event 
the state was responsible for pay- 
ment of principal and interest. 
State. bonds -keep -imterest rates 


.down; but balloon state debt.. More 


recently, however, taking a page 
from bridge and tunnel enter- 
prises, public and private, bonds 
have been issued. by specially cre- 
ated Turnpike Authorities; and 
the bonds (while still exempt 
from income taxes, Federal, and 
in the state of issuance) depend 
for dough for interest and prin- 
cipal, solely on the tolls collected. 
Because the -Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike has. been so good an earner, 
and the N. J. Turnpike exceeded 
by 250% its projected income, and 
toted 84,000 cars in a single day, 
bankers and investors have taken 
a liking to turnpike revenue cou- 
pon carriers, on high density traf- 
fic ribbons. 


High Tax-Exempt Yields 
Just glance at the sample secu- 
rities listed in Table I and you'll 
get a good idea of the quite high 
tax-exempt income available in 
this department. There’ll be more 
issues like these, so look for them. 


To long suffering taxpayers, 
like you and me, this atavistic 
scheme of charging tolls on public 
roads, going way back to the 19th 
century, doesn’t seem exactly 
cricket. In many states, we’ve 
been paying gasoline taxes for 
years at so much a gallon—taxes 
tagged for the building and main- 
taining of roads, which often got 
badly diverted. We really have a 
squawk coming; we should have 
had these new pikes for free! But 
alas, we seem to be those for 
whom the roads toll! 

Another thing about these 
handsome highways you may have 
noticed—some are concrete and 
some are black top. The Penn 
Pike‘ is concrete; the N. J. Turn- 
pike ‘made with 4 inches of porous 
stone base, and 4% inches of bi- 
tuminous paving on top. “Which 
is better,.which is cheaper, which 
lasts longer?” . you -ask. - Brother, 
I don’t-want to get into the mid- 

e of this argument. More ag- 

ve selling by the 
wing of the paving fraternity 
seems .apparent 
years ago; buttressed by claims of 
lewer const 
higher axle load Capacity and ab- 
senee of lines or joints. On the 
other side, the traditional pérma- 
nency and low maintenance costs 








-nual eapacit 


asphalt" 
“now, than ‘ten 
cost per mile, 
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of concrete are steadily reasserted, 
auu lnany roads hke U.S. #1 be- 
tween ivewark and Philadelphia 
aie pointed vo as evidence of con- 
crete durability. I leave the argu- 
ment to the Road Commissioners 
and other experts. Just let us 
have a few thousand more miles 
of nard top road, black or white. 


The Invester’s S.ake in Toll Reads 


Switching over to the investor 
viewpoint, a way to parwcipate in 
black top type roads_is tue pur- 
chase of oil company shares. 
Standard of N. J. is probably the 
largest supplier of the basie ih- 
gredient of bitumindus roads, byt 
most of the big petroleum ‘outfits . 
are represented, Standard éf Cali- 


fornia, Gulf, Of], Shell; Texas;etc.* - 


Actually, buying il egfiities to 
share in the road building is a sort 
of two way program Although.a 
relatively ‘small portion of current 
earnings ‘is derived from asphalt 
operations here, oil and gas sales 
suoula logicaiiy expand a lot as 
the new roads get built. arr 

Concrete for roads has poured 
earnings. into cement companies 
for decades, so you’ probably 
should look into this industry, The 
largest unit here is Universal At- 
las- Cement Co. whose~steck is 
entirely owned by U.S.’ Steel 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
has been a fine company for years, 
with sound progressive manage- 
ment, and judicious expansion in 
the right places. Including a new 
1,400,000 barrel plant in. Florida, 
which began operating just this 
year, Lehigh has 15. plants spread 
about the country with-a total an- 


barrels, and accounts for about. 
10% of U.S.A. output.. Dividends 
have. been paid faithfully -since 
1936, including a 2-for-1 split in 
1951. Balance sheet is a banker’s 
dream—over $13 million in net 
working capital at the 1951 ve?r- 
end, no debt and ‘only 1,901,560 
shares of common (sole capitali- 
zation) selling on N.YS.E. around 
26% and currently paying $1.20. 

Another of the first four cement 
makers is Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., with 12,000,000 barreis in an- 
nual production capacity. Strong 


cash —- no bonds, no pre- 
ferred, and 586,956 common 


shares paying $3.00 currently, sell- 
ing on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
at 44 to yield about 7%. 1952 op- 
erations would appear to justify 
present payment rate. As a matter 
of fact, Alpha has done very well 
by its stockholders, paying divi- 
dends, except for 1933 and 1934, 
in each year since 1916. Alpha 
is the first letter in the Greek 
alphabet, and among the foremost 
cement creators. 


My third cement entry is a more 
speculative one, a smaller com- 
pany but boasting a fine new plant, 
Giant Portland Cement. Original 
plant was in Egypt, Pa. and the 
new unit in Harleyville, N. C. was 
acquired in 1948. This is only 70 
miles from a new atomic energy 
plant, and is strategically located 
to market in the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee and Georgia. 
Together these :plants-can produce 
about 3,300,000 barrels. A5% RFC 
loan of about $2.5 million is~fol- 
lowed by 1,176,384 common shares, 
Dividends have been spotty, the 
being none for some years ‘til 
1948.- In 1951, 3714 cents per share 


was paid in cash and 2% in stock. 
There’s..a lot of leverage. in this’ 
situation, .and apparently - some 


area. for possible market gain | 


above today’s ‘over - the - counter 
quotation of $3.75 a share. 

' Other. avenues for sharing in 
highway ‘building might include 
Jaeger Machinery Co. which 


TABLE I 
(Market quotations of November 7, 1952) 
Issu Maturity .;, Rate% Price Yield % 
West Virginia Turnpike 12-1-89 ~ 3% 96 RRS 
Ohio Turnpike _______ 6-1-92 3% 103 3.12 
Oklahoma Turnpike___ 8-1-90 3% 101 3.71 
New Jersey Turnpike... 1-1-86 106 2.75 


3.20 


of about 22.5 million -/y 







makes ready-mix cement equip- 
ment; road machinery makers like 
Bucyrus-Erie, Baldwin Lima, Le 
Tourneau, International Harvester, 
Caterpillar Tractor, Allis Chal- 
mers, Oliver Corp. 

Probably I’ve exceeded the 
speed limit in racing over this 
highway topic. Sketchy as it is, 


it does outline (1) the need for 
more highways, (2) the probabil- 
ity that they will be built whether 
we have good times or a depres- 
sion, and (3) some of the ways 
you may, as an investor share in 
the earnings new roads create. 
The roads to roam may also be 
roads to income. 
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By W. FP. LOUGREED* 
Economist, The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


a program of “full. em 


Canada’s foreign trade:and 


stance of 


a = 
Ld 7 


POOP Armes ge 


government 


Canada has been emerging i 
what is now being called an sae 
nomic entity. In 
‘ ing the past 
half century 


been many 
adjustments 
and changes 
in the patterns 
of trade, . of 
< industry, and 
[= .of. commerce. 

\yWhat might 


visaged by 
-Plamners of 
‘that: day—and 

tney existed 

then too — 
Aou btless 
bears little resemblance to the 
existing scene. 


During the late nineties 
through to 1914 (or 1926) 
we had our fifst périod of expan- 
Sanying high degree of prosperity. 
panying ee . 
Beginning in 1946, we tonnes 
have embarked on another pro- 
gram of commercial and industrial 
expansion, and this has been ac- 
companied by generally prosper- 
ous conditions from coast to coast. 
Since 1900 we have participated 
in two world wars, we experi- 
enced a short-lived stock market 
boom in the late twenties, and we 
went through a very severe and 
debilitating depression in the 
thirties. The dynamic charac- 
teristics of our economy are Ob- 
vious. 


What perhaps distinguishes the 
current economic scene from other 
periods in the past is, first of all, 
the expansion of industrial plant 
and the widening industrial hori- 
zon; secondly, I would note our 
changed political and economic 
position vis a vis other nations; 
thirdly, the fairly widespread’ ac- 
ceptance .of the doctrine of “full 
employment”; fourth, a wider ac- 
ceptance of welfare concepts than 
at any previous period in ~our 
history,.and last, but by-no. means 
‘least, a noticeable shift from a 





Ww. r. Lougnces 


on 


_negative to a-more -positive role fr 
of_government._.The -slogan,- “the--estimated- $2:6--billion this~ year. -: 
“In-considering the contrasts it may 


not necessarily to: the con- 


mbre and more costly government 


—far*more than any of: us who. 


began. -our study .of political 


science and economics in the late. 


enties and early thirties be- 


li possible in- our time. These -- 


changes have made it necessary to 
revise our economic outlook and 
it is to these developments and 
their implications that I propose 
to direct attention. 
*An address by Mr. Lougheed to the 
27th 


Canadian Purchasing Agents on- 
ference, .Toronto, Can., Oct. 24, 1952. 





Describing Canada’s progress as due to: (1) expansion and 
diversifications of industrial plants; (2) a. more permanent po- 
litical and economic position im world affairs ; (oy adeotia cond 
and (4) a-shift-from the negative te more 


_réspects from ‘th 


‘shave been.en- - 


of all. governments is the one. 
t interferes the leaét” has,giyen 


, but-in any event to a lot 


~~ = oe 


4 iti 


: 


la’s ten-fold 


revenues and outlays in decade. 
Since the turn of this century 


I do not believe it is fully (or 
for’ that . ‘x widely enough) | 
realized that da today is a 


there. have chardcteristics—with of course the 


addition of the Province of New-, 
feundland—are much the same, 
but I .venture to suggest that both 
the outlook and ‘aftitudes of our. 
present popula prim wll in many 
tion in’ the’ pre-1939 periad: and. 
I Kfiow -that-our economic climate. 
has changed greatly. - 

At the time war broke. out in’ 
1939. our Cariadian populatien was 


_in the. neighborhood or 11.5 mil-— 


lion; at present it is estimated at: 
14.5 million—an increase of. ap- 
proximately 25%. In 1939 our 
labor force in combination with. 
our faetories, farms, mines and 
ferests and water reseurcées 
duced a pile of goods and services 
valued at some $65.7 billion — im 
economic terminology, Gruss Na- 
tien Product. By wat’s en@ our 
productive output measered in 
dollars had doubled. Between 1946 
and 1951, production, in dolar 
terms, steadily increased to $21 
billion. This year it is estimated 
that the Gross National Produc- 
tion will be in the neighborhood 
of $22.75 billion. 


For many years our economy. 
was principally devoted to agri- 
culture and to the production and 
export of primary products—base 
metals, pulp and products of the 
forest and the sea. The recent war 
transformed Canada from an econ- 
omy that was predominantly pas- 
toral to one of better balance in = 
our modern world. Agriculture, ' 
forestry and mining now contrib- 
ute about 20% to the National In- 
come and manufacturing about 
30%. It should be pointed out, 
however, that industrial develop- ° 
ment has not achieved its pre- 
dominant position at the expense - 
of agriculture. Today relative te . 
the thirties there are fewer farm- — 
‘ers, but-more acres under cultiva- © 
tion; productivity has increased 
and cash farm: income Kas risen © 
from $750 millien in 1940 to an ’, 


be suggested that industry gen- 
erally, and-manufacturing-in par- 
ticular, have...undergone _ more 
noticeable changes and ae em- 
ployment opportunities have been 
widened,. if* not high-lighted, in | 
recent years. oa 
_ There is little doubt that our | 
industrial and commercial expan- — 
sion which began during the war 
years has been largely sustained 
since the end of the war by the 
high and steady volume of capi- 
tal investment, both private and 
government. In 1937, new invest- 


Continued on page 36 
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For the nation as a whole total industrial production in the 
past week moved slightly higher and continued to be noticeably 
above that of a year ago. In fact, it approached the highest level 
attained since the close of World War Il and was about 8% below 
the all-time high point reached during that conflict. 

Unemployment was slightly over one million, the smallest 
tetal in seven years. The defense effort, aecording to one trade 
authority, accounted for approximately 15% of toval output. 

Steel ingot. production the past week dropped to 105.9% 
(revised) of capacity from 107:3%, the reeord level reached.in the 
preceding week. 

Plans are already being made in Washington to bring about 
an orderly decontrol of steel as quickly as possible, states “The 
Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, the current week. The . 
timetable is expected to shape up like this: (1) First will come 
decontrol of civilian requirements. (2) Industry will return to 
a free market and re-establish customer relationships as it girds 








itself to meet a buyer’s market by mid-1953. (3) Complete decon- . 


trol of military and atomic energy requirements will be deterred 
for some time. Even when these controls are dropped the steel , 
» industry -will eontinue its pledge to meet all defense needs first. 
(4) There will be no unseemly hasté’in ditching controls because . 
-of ‘the election landslide. (5) Historic yse will be given more - 
weight ~in placing .steel- orders, on the books. In addition, such . 
decisions will be influenced strongly by an honest -desire of -steel - 
industry people to operate. on “the “basis. of what's best ‘for.the - 
RSE, Perit Shit ee, Sere: « 


.:+,.Ne sharp cutting in,actugl-arms or defense i 


» Som cuts” will be aim ng i expected. 
"| waste’ ae far ap-poes Rak cchy Be BOR ense, ry 


ible-w program. 
ee ‘ifitensified and continuing effort ‘will be thade to-end the ; 
Korean: war. : If: this -is sueeetstul; price- ahd -wage- controls will - 
" ptobably -be: allowed te-expire’ pag hah 30, this trade paper notes. : 
. . The .untimely death ef Phil Murray, President of the ClO .and - 


. “Mr: 
Played. a-key role-in--e@. series. of harmony conferences: gt © 
roots level, steé] leaders expect ‘to continue the: pregram: w 
= Keynote of this program wilt be-solving-tittle problems ~ 
they have time to grew. into major esse “The: tron ge” . 


gn IR largely By. autamabile neoduate and their suppliers, 
the conversion market continues ‘to: be a strang factor in . steel 
production. Others helping keep pressure on conversion. are -ap- 
_pliance makers, .oil companies .and business machine -manufac- 
‘turers, this. trade juornal points out: . 
.. Labor and.material shortages. cut. auto: predaction 5%: last. 
“week fram that.of the preceding week, but the made 
29%. more cars than.a-year ago, according’ to.“Ward’s Automotive 


- This:year's total s0°far ts 3,690,800 sutos, down: 24% fram the 
4,783,100 assembled in Seon ee Ea oe 


“Ward's” also blamed “a 
ative for strong volume” for ‘the past week's 
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- ihe New Administrat inistration . . . 
What It Will Do in Finance and Business 


By A. WILFRED MAY*: 
Executive Editor, “Commiercial and Financial Chronicle” 


Citing indications: of swing:to the Right, as makeup of new 
Congress, likely Cabinet appointments, and landslide over- 
whelming of labor bloc vote; and on other hand, of continued 
Socialist tendencies because of widespread vested interest in 
inflation, fear of electorate’s subsequent reprisals, and inter- 
national tension; Mr. May predicts new Administration will 
_ locate slightly Right-of-Center. Expects emphasis on recon- 
stitution of tax structure, with curtailmeat of present abuses; 
in lieu of across-the-board reduction. Maintains while stocks 
may decline because of public’s expectations of deflation, 
presence of good intrinsic values and absence of premium for 
inflation-hedge provide a comfortable market floor. 


his J 


Developments post-election re- 
inforce our conviction previously 
expressed** that the landslide 
proportions of the General’s vic- 
tory have al- 
tered the di- | 
rection 
of his course 





over the ‘.sin- - 
‘gle: or double’. 
rs bit to . 
the: Right af -: 
“Center from. 
the -middle of 
~the road. ~ 
New Lineup 
‘On. the .one "> 
“Right” hand, 
'. Senator . Taft, t 
_ who is “seed he Wilfred, May ° 
ce in . 
all-powerful q as ican 
Rae aye fo rg ‘to= 
tthe Sonsetvative a 4h 
castes Joueph Ww. Jr., 
. who: +44 return ‘to the aker- 
of the House, will be most ~ 
‘ tial Republicans in the new 
“Congress.- Ard the key commit--- 
<r ‘will. in nearly, all instances 
be: controlled by the ,Old. Guard. 
Thies Labor and. Public. Welfare 
Committee will be “headed by 


_. Senater Taft, Banking and. Cur-- 
remcy by Senator Capehart, the 
.&pprepriatiens Com- 


mater. probaly.” by Senator 


Bridges, : The prospect; for sound: 
recenstruction: in ‘“busimess; tax 
and other fiscal issues are like- 
wise enhanced by. the scheduled 


the. Finance Committee -of Sen- 


was Ike’s first visitor at the 
Augusta headquarters; and by the 
prospective appointments of Lu- 
cius Clay, W. Randolph Burgess, 
Charles E. Wilson, John J. Mc- 
Cloy, and W. Walter Williams, or 
their ideological equivalents, to 
Cabinet posts and the Reserve 
Board chairmanship; and by such 
straws as the President-elect’s 
designation of Joseph M. Dodge, 
former ABA. head;. as his “Am- 
_bassador to the Truman Budget.” 

In view of the.’ electorate’s 
surprising overthrow of the “labor 
_vote,” and with so large a segment 
‘Southern voters ‘ 


the néw. Administration . should 
"be able to. effect. a.sharp. curtail- 


eng of priee. and wage controls; 
end. of the new social and wel- 
by Sapper cade with. a .reduc- 
tion. in. the. existing. programs; 
eutting-down-to-size. of. "Cate t 
laber. from its lofty political priv- 
lege. of the past 20 years; and.an 
overall general reduction in “Big 
Government.” . 
On. the other: hand, ‘this. unéor- 
tumately, does not. mean. that. we 
can expect the transformation. to: 
go as far as “Small Government” 
—the -elimination -ef bureaucracy, 
or its reduction to pre-New Deal 
proportions. Such Utopian result 
would mean a two-thirds .reduc- 
tion .in- the civilian: pap-rell. and 
95% im ‘total . Although 
the election result indieates (in 


lal tollowing. the end-of-October ‘gecession to the chairmanship: of ®@dition. to Ike-glamerization) a te 


resounding whack to Fair Deal- 


Motors Corp. 's ear-truck production volume last week ator» Eugene D: | Mitliken, ‘who 38m in principle, we must remem- 
anhepententa 


General 
ban irsal ried s castinge 1%, and sponse about a3% 


pri Output Scheduled at Higher Level This Week 

Increasing freedom is the steel market is a good bet: for early 
1953, says “Steel,” the weekky magazine of metalworking, with - 
the election of General - Eisenhower ‘to the Presidericy, an increase 

in the steel industry's capacity and production and ‘the attain- , 
rad of a plateau in defense preduction. As a result there should - 


be less and less government interference in the buying and selling 
of steel, it adds. 


The landslide victory of General Eisenhower certainly will not 
“slow down the fade-out of controls: H anything it- wil) hasten it, . 
continues. this trade journal. Meanwhile, steel capacity and pro- 
duction will continue to grow and further lessen the need for 
controls. 

’ Formal admission that the steel supply is improving was nade 
‘in the’ Defense Production Administration’s latest “List of Basic 
Materials and Alternates,” states this trade weekly. It takes the 

“most critical’ designation off eold-drawn carbon bars, hot-rolled 
carbon bars and semifinished steel, plates and seamless tubing... 
They are still the most difficult of all steel products to obtain but 
they are classed now as being only in short supply. The only 
ferous products remaining on the government’s list are nickel- 
bearing stainless steel, and steel castings and gray iron castings of 
more than 3,000 pounds. 

The heavy flow of steel from the mills is taxing the supply of 
railroad freight cars fce shipping it. Some producers are resorting 
more and more to trucks to haul it. 


While large carbon bars, both hot-rolled and cold-finished, 
are among the scarcest of steel products, there are continuing 
signs of improved supply in the seecnd quarter of 1953 with much 
of the heavy demand stemming from defense needs declares 
operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steelmaking 
eapacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 106.4% of 


eapacity for the week beginning Nov. 1¢, 1952, equivalent to 2,209,- - 


006 tens of ingots and steel fer castings. In the week starting Nov.. 
3, the rate was nee (revisead) of capacity and actual output - 


Continued on page 33. 
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Only ; a Gradual Cure From the 
Dope 

Just as any party in. power 
cannot operate in a vacuum ob- 
livious of pressure group exigen- 
cies, the Republicans cannot sud- 
denly and completely do the job of 
wiping off tre New Deal-Fair Deal 
bounties which have so pleasantly 
narcotisized the country. Remem- 
ber the President-elect’s promise 
to the farmers of full rather than 
90% parity, and on social seeu- 
rity, “I. would support and 
for ae a of legislation ~ 
signed to te . 
the high cost oPMiiving 0 
senior citizens.” And 
be committed to Federal 
for school building in the 
states. Too often on No 
Thomas: has said, the 
degree of a measure’s be 
lies in the fact of who has. 
for it. : 


Dislodging the Vested Interests 


Surely an electorate- 
government with so much of the 
community having a hart 
terest in the facets ot infla 
going to abstain from pose Bi 
entailing too great or sudden is- 
location: it is net going to 
the apple -cart of teste it' so 
good” to lay itself o het. the 

resssion-party” ep 
although ’ Eisenhower — 
out with more power to. ig Sa 
way with the voters thar has: ‘e 









squeaked -by the electorate, some 
similarity . may - well develop. be- 
tween the Republican Ac 
tion and the -shoulder-water- 
carrying of the British cy see 
tive’ government since 
1951. This week's London “ n- 
omist” in its lead article apprais- 
ing - the -Churehill government's 
record, concludes: “The first she 4 
of Conservative Government 
to ‘its credit a fairly suecessful 
rescue operation. But almost 
nothing. has been done to réstbre 
enterprise and initiative, to cre- 
ate the incentives to efficiency, or. 
to stimulate a massive increase in 
productivity. Those are the real 
foundations en which a- sdlvent 
and secure economy—and ‘an ,al- 
ternative to Socialism — can be 
bullt. ” 
Here, as in England, the ‘“ 
grée of international tension will 
be controlling, all that we can 


Continued on page 37 
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$76,750,000 


Rey nolds Reduction Company 


A wholly owned subsidiary of 


Reynolds Metals Company 


Bonds and Notes, due January 1, 1968 - | 


(Secured by First Mortgage) 


The undersigned have acted for the Company in arranging this financing privately. 


|} Dillon, niet & Co. Inc. 


Reynolds & Co. 
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The Outlook for Business 


By MARCUS NADLER* 
Professor of Finance, New York University 


Dr. Nadler foresees present high level of business maintained 

for several months, but with sellers’ market rapidly coming to 

end. Holds unanswered question is whether transition to buy- 

ers’ market will be moderate or intense, but that, considering 

the various factors in situation, one can look forward to future 
with confidence. 


The business pattern in the 
United States after World War II 
was entirely different from that 
experienced after all other major 
wars. The his- 
toric pattern 
previously had 
been a period 
of inflation 
followed by a 
period of de- 
flation and, 
after the 
downward re- 
adjustment 
was com- 
pleted, a con- 
siderable ex- 
pansion last- 
ing for sev- 


however, the situation becomes 
more serious, military expendi- 
tures will be increased; but, even 
in the latter case, the United 
States today i: in the favorable 
position of having both an ample 
supply of civilian goods and at the 
same time being able to meet all 
the requirements for national de- 
fense short of a major war. 

(4) During this immediate pe- 
riod it goes without saying that 
the oil industry will share in the 
prosperity of the country as a 
whole. 

The real question which arises 
is whether the readjustment which 
is bound to come when the tran- 
sition from the sellers’ to the buy- 
ers’ market is in full swing, will 





Marcus Nadler 


eral years. Fol- 
lowing World 
War LI, however, the boom, with 
the minor exception of the setback 
in 1949, has continued for a 
longer period of time than had 
been generally anticipated. It is, 
of course, true that the interna- 
tional political situation and the 
mecessity imposed on the free 
world to spend huge amounts for 
national security have contributed 
to maintaining this boom. In spite 
of this development, however, the 
question remains whether the old 
pattern has been abolished entire- 
ly and, if not, whether a serious 
downward readjustment in the not 
distant future may not take place. 


The general consensus of opin- 
icon at present seems to be that 
business will remain at a high 
sevel during the next six to nine 
months and then witness a de- 
cline. Beyond that very few peo- 
ele who have studied the situa- 
tion are willing to express opin- 
ions as to the business outlook 
and business pattern. This un- 
willingness to predict the lonz- 
gange future is justified because 
of the serious internationai po- 
litical uncertainties which, as past 
experience has shown, have a tre- 
mendous impact on the econoniy 
fof the country. 


The business outiook, and how 
‘it will affect the petroleum indus- 
try as seen at the moment, and, 
of course, subject to revision if 
some unforeseen event should take 
place, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The present high level of 
business activity will be main- 
tained for several months. The 
momentum is so great that prac- 
tically nothing can stop it. Mili- 
tary and capital expenditures will 
be large. The disposable income 
in the hands of consumers is in- 
creasing. Employment is plenti- 
ful, wages are high, and the soft- 
g0ods industries have overcome 
the period of readjustment and 
are increasing output and sales. 

(2) The sellers’ market is rap- 

idly coming to an end and, before 
many months are over, the buy- 
ers’ market will re-assert itself 
with full force in all lines. Be- 
cause of the increased productive 
capacity of the country and in- 
creasing competition from abroad 
in the domestic as well as in the 
foreign markets, business will be 
more keenly competitive than it 
has been for a great many years. 


(3) The international political 
situation will exercise an influ- 
ence on total military expendi- 
tures. If the tension is- eased, the 
stretchout of our armaments pro- 
gram may be extended again. If, 


*“Summary of address by Dr. Nadl 
at the Accounting Session of the 32nd 
Annual Meeting of the American Petro- 
—— Institute, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 11, 























































































be a moderate one, as was wit- 
nessed in 1949 and of short dura- 
tion, or will be more serious in 
character and last a longer period 
of time. Predictions are hazard- 
ous, particularly in view of the 
great uncertainties which prevail 
throughout the world. However, 
based on an analysis of the known 
forces operating in the economy, 
ene can feel confident that the 
downward readjustment, when it 
comes sometime in 1953 or per- 
haps in 1954, is not likely to be 
very serious in character nor last 
very long. This conclusion is 
based on the following considera- 
tions: 


(1) The economy of the coun- 
try is dynamic. The population is 
increasing at a greater rate than 
was expected in the '30’s, and the 
standard of living of a large num- 
ber of people has increased con- 
siderably. New inventions have 
been manifold, and are creating 
new values while destroying old 
ones. In spite of the sharp in- 
crease in the public debt and the 
rather steep rise in private in- 
debtedness, the financial position 
of American business and of in- 
dividuals is sound, and there is a 
huge backlog of liquid savings at 
the disposal of the people. 

(2) Not only has there been a 
substantial increase in the popu- 
lation, but considerable geo- 
graphical shifts have also taken 
place from one part of the coun- 
try to the other, with a resultant 
favorable impact on the construc- 
tion of roads, homes, utilities, and 
other public works. Moreover, the 
trend toward decentralization 
away from the cities and the 
suburban areas still continues, 
and this too will affect business 
activity in general and the oil in- 
dustry in particular. 


(3) Great changes have taken 
place in the field of credit and 
capital. Bank failures such as oc- 
curred in previous depressions are 
a thing of the past. The same may 
be said about foreclosures of 
homes and farms. Speculation 
with bank credit is at a minimum, 
and there is no danger of a force- 
ful reduction in the volume of 
loans, and hence of deposits, which 
are purchasing power. 


(4) The savings of the people 
which are used to finance the 
development of industry have be- 
come increasingly institutional in 
character. Whereas in the ’20s, 
the bulk of private investment 
was financed from individual sav- 
ings, at present such funds come 
primarily from institutions such 
as insurance companies, pension 
funds, etc. The accumulation and 
investment of the savings by such 
institutional investors are much 
less volatile than in the case of 
private investors. 

(5) The factor of obsolescence is 
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bound to play a much more im- 
portant role in the future than in 
the past. Wages are high, and a 
reduction in money wages cannot 
be envisaged. Under these circum- 
stances, management will en- 
deavor to operate at as low a 
cost as is humanly possible. The 
attempt to reduce costs means the 
constant acquisition of new ma- 
chinery and equipment. The ris- 
ing depreciation, because of *the 
huge investment in plant and 
equipment and the higher cost of 
equipment during the past few 
years, will assure a considerable 
demand from depreciation § re- 
serves for machinery and all 
kinds of labor-saving devices. 
These dynamic forces ,will con- 
tinue to operate in the future. 


(6) To these should be added 
the profound social changes whieh 
have taken place in the country 
during the past decade, which are 
bound to have a powerful. influ- 
ence on industry and trade. The 
economic security of the indi- 
vidual today is greater than in 
previous periods of business ¢ad- 
justment, and unemloyment and 
old age do not now reduce So 
drastically as before the purchas- 
ing power at the disposal of* in- 
dividuals. The role of government 
in business, although it may un- 
dergo changes, will continue tobe 
great, and will play an important 
role in housing, in farm prices; 
and in other fields. 


Based on the aforeoutlined 
forces, one can look forward to 
the future with confidence. This 
however, does not imply that 
business activity will continue on 
a straight line upward. A dynamic 
economy of necessity is bound to 
be marked by ups and downs. 


% 


However, unless something’ un- 
foreseen should occur, the 
“downs” will not be very pro- 


nounced, nor will the period of 
readjustment last very long. : 


In considering the future, onc 
must also take into account the 
international economic position of 
the United States. Because the 
real problem confronting the free 
world is to win the cold war and 
to disprove conclusively the com- 
munistic thesis that the capital- 
istic system is rapidly decaying 
and is bound to collapse, careful 
attention must be paid to the in- 
ternational economic position of 
the United States. 


Because of circumstances over 
which nobody had any control, 
this country became the ‘leading 
creditor of the world. To date the 
various efforts which have been 
made to eliminate ‘the dollar gap 
have not been successful. Exports 
from United States to a consider- 
able extent have been financed 
through grants and loans ' which 
can be considered as only. tem- 
porary measures. 


A creditor must make it pos- 
sible for the debtor not only. to 
repay his debt, but also to con- 
tinue to buy in the creditor coun- 
try; otherwise the creditor must 
be willing to invest abroad and/or 
to make loans and grants to 
debtor countries. If one is a real- 
ist, one must reach the conclusion 
that the United States will not 
open its gates to foreign goods 
which may come into direct com- 
petition with American produc- 
tion and American labor. It is, 
however, of the utmost importance 
in order to win the cold war that 
the dollar gap be eliminated be- 
cause, once this is achieved, -it 
will make possible the free con- 
version on current account of the 
leading currencies of the world. 
To achieve this objective, one 
must find ways and means to m- 
crease the flow of American capi- 
tal to foreign countries, particu- 


larly to the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. The recent action of 
the government in guaranteeing 
certain American investments 


abroad against confiscation and 
transfer difficulties is a step for- 


ward. A possibility which merits 








careful consideration is the grant- 
ing of certain tax advantages to 
American exporters of capital 
particularly as regards direct in- 
vestments. Development of eco- 
nomically retarded areas will lead 
not only to an increase in the 
international trade of the world, 
but also to an increase in the 
standard of living of the people, 
which is the best method of fight- 
ing communism. 

So far as the oil industry is con- 
cerned, the outlook is bright. The 
demand for petroleum and petro- 
leum products will continue to 
rise, although perhaps at a slower 
rate. Not only will there be more 
cars on the roads of the world; 
not only will more and more 
diesel engines be used, more farm 
equipment bought, more homes 
heated by fuel oil, but also chem- 
ical research will accelerate the 
use of oil as an important. raw 
material. As with the rest of the 
economy of the country, the oil 
industry too will have its: ups and | 
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downs; but, as experience of the 
past has shown, even a sharp de- 


, Cline in business activity—as was 


the case in 1938—does not lead to 
any significant reduction in the 
consumption of gasoline. 

The international economic sit- 
uation is, however, of the utmost 
importance to the oil industry. 
The industry has made huge in- 
vestments abroad, and has con- 
tributed a great deal to the devel- 
opment of economically retarded 
areas. It has, therefore, a great 
stake not only in maintaining in- 
ternational political stability, but 
also in assisting the economic and 
financial comeback of the rest of 
the free world and the restoration 
of currency convertibility on cur- 
rent account. Difficult as the in- 
ternational problem is, it can be 
overcome if the people in the 
United States fully realize what is 
at stake, viz., the survival of the 
system of private enterprise and 
the freedom of the individual at 
home as well ¢ as abroad. 


Stand the ¢ Cold War? 


By EDWIN G. NOURSE* 
Former Chairman; President's: Councit:of Econemic -Advisers 


. Rentniee top: Adusinisteatioascedeeiitt-eotinaling ailitery diain » 
-will soon drop from +4 'to~ 8% -of-gress. national product, 
asserts that economy can bear such strain. Citing apparent 
“deal” between Truman and John Lewis as latest instance of 
making the consumer “low man on the totem pole,” Dr. Nourse 
says crucial question is whether the people will stand what 

10 more years of this kind of cold war involves. 


If one is going to give a reason- 
able answer to the question: “Can 
the U. S: Economy Stand the Cold 
War?” he must first define what 
we mean by 
“cold war.” 
My definition 
would be a 
state of pre- 
parednessover 
a more or less 
indefinite pe- 
riod that would 
‘cost us from 
$35 to $40 bil- 
lion a year. 


Then let us 
say that the 
period of time 
we are talking 
about is ten 
years. What 
would be a 
fair estimate of the strength of the 
economy during that time? Well, 
‘gross national product is now run- 
‘ning about $340 billion a year, and 
competent estimates are that we 
swould be able to turn out some- 
Ahing like $425 billion to $450 bil- 
lion a year by 1960 or 1962. Put- 
ting these two figures together 
shows the military component of 
the economy under cold war con- 
ditions as averaging about 10%. 
Or, in other words, the drain 
which this level of military pre- 
paredness would put on the ci- 
vilian economy working at rea- 
sonably full capacity would aver- 
age about 10% for the decade-or 
would in that period run down 
from about 14% to 8%. 


Now, as we look around us, it 
seers evident that the economy 
is able to stand the strain of a 
14% sacrifice for the military 
effort. 
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“We Never Had It So Good” 


In fact, it probably amounted 
to several percent more than this 
in terms of actual secrifices for 
the military build - up at the 
tightest point between 1950 and 
today. And yet even in that pe- 
riod, we have been told on high 
authority that “We never had it 
so good.’ Personally, I think the 
financial undérpinnings and the 
probable permanence of _ that 
prosperity need close scrutiny. 


*A talk by Dr. Nourse before the 
Associate membership of the New School, 
New York City, Nov. 9, 1952. 


But in the purely physical sense, 
there can’ be little question that 
the nation as a whole has been 
better fed, better clothed, better 
housed, and better entertained 
during this period than ever be- 
fore. We are not cracking under 
the physical strain. And if the 
tension ratio were to be practi- 
cally cut in half auring the next 
ten years, the danger of collapse 
would seem quite remote. 

But this is perhans not the most 
significant or suggestive way to 
state the issue. Instead of saying 
“Can the economy stand the cold 
war?” I would suggest we inquire: 
“Will the people stand what ten 
more years of this kind of cold 
war involves?” Will farmers and 
industrialists, merchants and tax- 
payers and voters stand the 
slower rate of economic progress 
or living standards which is en- 
tailed by this degree of military 
build-up or arms race or calcula- 
tion of the risk which we have 
to meet? _Even admitting that the 
-conditions.of lifé are not really 
austere (pretty soft according to 
the standards of most countries), 
will our people in their business 
relations and in their political ca- 
pacities refuse to accept them? 

If there were a real resistance 
movement and it followed politi- 
cal lines of expression, this would 
mean that the people would. com- 
pel the government to abandon or 
curtail the program of rearma- 
ment of ourselves and our allies. 
-If resistance expressed itself in 
the business or market area, we 
would see it as stubborn strikes, 
as bitter resistance to cost absorp- 
tion, or as withdrawal of crops. 
This would produce a_ general 
business situation that would 
sabotage the full economic effort, 
that would minimize production 
and thus minimize the actual bur- 
den of the cold war. 


Let us put the matter in terms 
most pertinent to the week after 
the Presidential election. In spite 
of claims by the outgoing Admin- 
istration that they had so solved 
our economic problems and pro- 
vided such built-in stabilizers that 
there is no possibility of a harm- 
ful recession, I think the case is 
by no means that reassuring. The 
basic conditions necessary to get 
_continuously workable terms of 





trade among producers, savers, 


and spenders have not been faced 
and met. 


The deal arranged between Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Lewis at the 
White House just two weeks ago 
breaks the whole. destabilizing 
process loose again. The final out- 
come of that episode promises to 
be a capitulation to Mr. Lewis’ 
claim that “his boys” don’t have 
to bear any part of the burden of 
the cold war. Then Mr. Moses’ 
position seems to be that his op- 
erators cannot or will not, out of 
that degree of prosperity which 
they have been enjoying, “ab- 
sorb” any part of this burden. If 
the OPS. accepts this proposi- 
tion also, the consumer is to be 
the low man on the totem pole. 

It is sometimes said that this 
way of trying to “pass the buck” 
of cold war strain is “collusion 
against the consumer.” But the 
consumer is all of us, so this prec- 
ess is self-defeating. For a time, 
the consequence is inflation. We 
lose as consumers what we gain 
as businessmen or workers. As 
Walter Reuther picturesquely puts 
it: “Hard won wage advances are 
paid in wooden nickels.” 
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Collusion vs. the Economy 


But since we are looking - ten 
years ahead, we have to consider 
another and more serious outcome 
of this way of dealing with the 
costs of the cold war. It would be 
more itluminating to call it collu- 
sion against the economy. There is: 
a possibility, which for some has 
already become a grim reality, 
that the worm will turn. Con- 
sumer resistance causes the mar- 
ket to begin to dry up and to 
threaten the downward spiral of 
disemployment. . 

This line of analysis gives us an 
answer to the problem which con- 
fronts the new Administration 
which is much less optimistic than 
that with which I began. It sug- 
gests, in effect, that an economy 
which in terms of physical re- 
sources could meet the strain of 
cold’ war may not have the re- 
sources in terms of institutions 
and -practices that will enable it 
to do so. The economy in terms of 
the leadership of top executives 
of labor, business, and govern- 
ment may not of itself be able to 
stand the strains that a cold war 
puts upon their economic intelli- 
gence and their human forbear- 
ance. If that in fact is true, it 
would probably have proved true 
also in the absence of an arma- 
ment strain of these dimensions. 





Is the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average Representative? 


By SAM GLASSER 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Glasser gives history of changes in the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average and the method of computing the divisor, which 
fixes the “average.” Concludes the index exaggerates the net 
results of a day’s fluctuations, but holds, despite criticisms, the 
Dow Jones average is here to stay, “the minds of men being 
more poignantly concerned over ‘where’ it will stay.” 


Ask a brokerage house em- 
ployee, or even a boardroom cus- 
tomer, what the market is doing 
and the chances are overwhelm- 
ingly the re- 
ply will be, 
“it’s up a 
point, or it’s 
down fifty 
cents,” as the 
case may be, 


the it’s” re- 
ferred to 
meaning the 


Dow Jones 
Industrial 
Average. 
While it is 
the most pop- 
ular and util- 
ized index, of 





late the “fa- 
miliar’” industrial average has 
been rhetorically and widely 


criticized as being non-indicative 
of the trend as well as a distor- 
tion of the true level of security 
prices. 


To better understand the pic- 
ture and status of the DJ indus- 
trial average, a brief history of 
its inception and _ subsequence 
might be of assistance. 


History of DJ Averages 

The average was first compiled 
in May, 1896, and consisted of 12 
stocks — American Cotton Oil, 
American Sugar, American To- 
bacco, Chicago Gas, Distilling & 
Cattle Feeding, General Electric, 
Laclede Gas, National Lead, 
North American, Tennessee Coal 
& Iron, U. S. Leather Preferred 
and U. S. Rubber. The average 
was computed on a_ straight 
arithmetical basis of merely 
totalling the value of the stocks 
and dividing by 12. 

Almost immediately many sub- 
stitutions occurred in the list. 
Pacific Mail took the place of 
U. S. Rubber in late 1896, and 
then U. S. Rubber replaced Gen- 
eral Electric in 1898, which reap- 
peared in 1899 instead of Laclede 
Gas. Swaps and reswaps of this 





nature continued and finally in 
September, 1916, the list was 
broadened to 20 stocks, as follows: 

American Beets Sugary, Ameri- 
can Can, American Car & Found- 
ry, American Loco, American 
Smelting, American Sugar, Amer- 
ican Tel & Tel, Anaconda Copper, 


Baldwin Loco, Central Leather,’ - 


General Electric, Goodrich, . Re- 
public Tron: &_ Steel, Studebaker, 
Texas Company, U. S. Rubber, 
U. S. Steel, Utah Copper, West- 
inghouse Plectric, and Western 
Union. The divisor, as surmised, 
was lifted te 20. 


From September, 1916, to Oct. 


1, 1928, 19 changes were made in ~ 


the average and nine splits or 
stock dividends took place. The 
divisor, howver, remained at 20. 
On Oct. 1, 1928, the number of is- 
sues was raised to 30, and the 
divisor, which was changed for the 
first time on Sept. 10, 1928 to 
12.7, was revised to 16.67. 


The first 30 stocks used were: 
Allied Chemical, American Can, 


Arerican Smelting, American 
Sugar, American Tobacco B, 
Atlantic Refining, Bethlehem 
Steel of New Jersey, Chrysler, 


General Electric, General Motors, 
General Railway Signal, Good- 
rich, Inte: national Harvestor, In- 
ternaticnal Nickel of New Jersey, 
Mach Trucks, Nash Motors, North 
American, Paramount, Postum, 
Radio Corporation, Sears Roe- 
buck, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Texas Corp., Texas Gulf 
Sulphur. Union Carbide, U. S. 
Steel. Victor Talking Machine, 
Westinghcuse Electric, Wool- 
worth, and Wright Aero. Through 
1929 only two substitutions took 
place but seven stocks splits or 
stock dividends occurred which 
necessitated a cut in the divisor 
each time the event happened, 
meaning nine changes. From 
Oct. 1928. to the end of 1929. the 
divisor dwindled from 16.67 to 
10.47. 


There were 22 changes in the 


average from 1929 to 1939, and 
during that decade the divisor 


(1823) 





was revised from a low of 9.85 
in January, 1930, to 15.74 in 
August, 1934, and back to 15.1 
in March, 1939. Since the latter 
date, when United Aircraft re- 
placed Nash Kelvinator, and 
American Tel & Tel was sub- 
stituted for International Busi- 
nes Machines, there has been no 
change in the composition of the 
DJ industrial average which now 
lists the following: Allied Chemi- 
cal, American Can, American 
Smelt, American Tel’ & Tel, 
American Tobacco, Bethlehem 
Steel, Chrysler, Corn Products, 
Du Pont, Eastman Kodak, Gen- 
eral Electric, Goodyear, General 
Motors, General Foods, Interna- 
tional Harvestor, International 
Nickel, Johns Manville, Loews, 
Inc., National Distillers, National 
Steel, Procter & Gamble, Sears 
Roebuck, Standard Oil of Calif., 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Texas Co., Union Carbide, United 
Aircraft, U. S. Steel, Westing- 
house Electric, Woolworth. The 
divisor, however, has under-gone 
many revisions. Numerous splits 
and stock dividends have neces- 
sitated 25 changes since 1939, and 
today it stands at 6.16. 


11.43% away from the old divisor 
of five, and arrive at the new 
figure of 4.43. Perhaps there is 
an easier method to effect these 
revisions but the principle re- 
mains the same. 


Today’s divisor of 6.16 is worth 
commenting upon. From it stems 
much of the criticism as to the 
average’s true portrayal of a day’s 
fluctuations. It is readily discern- 
ible that if every steck in the 
industrial average gained one 
point, under a simple arithmetical 
computation the index would 
show-a plus mark of “1.00” more 
commonly called “one point.” Ap- 
plied: to the present average, how- 
ever,, the gain is not one point, 
as has in reality occurred, but 
30 points divided by 6.16, which 
equals a rise of 4:87. Each day’s 
net gain or loss, therefore, is 
magnified five fold. This should 
be of some solace to the disap- 
pointed customer who learns 
from his broker that the market 
had soared four points, referring 
to the averages of course, but 
that the client’s stock had only 
advanced five-eighths. The frac- 
tional rise was exactly in line 
with what actually took place. 


Do the Selected Stecks 
Reflect the Market? 


Further censure is aimed at the 
average with the pointed query— 
do the 30 stocks sufficiently re- 
flect the character and breadth 
of the whole market? To those 
who. have held the many lagging, 
and even declining, groups such 
as the airlines, beverages, depart- 
ment stores, movies, rail equip- 
ments, textiles and tobaccos, to 
say nothing of hundreds of lower 


ances for the validity of 


rored this major swing. 


at around 269.50. 


May, the industrial 


only 1%%. 


nexed 8.3%. 


How Divisor Is Computed 


How the divisor is computed 
is a good query at this point. To 
reduce the matter to its simplest 
form, let us assume that the 
average is composed of but five 
stocks selling at 10, 12, 14, 16, and 
$18 per share respectively. To 
arrive at an average we would 
merely total their market values, 
which is 70, and divide by five, 
and the result would be 14. Now 
let us say that the stock selling 


or disprove—anything. 


fluctuations. 


at 12 is split 3-for-1. Under or- prices miscellaneous issues, the “where” it will stay. 
dinary circumstances, the new answer is a stentorian no! Em- 
stock, “ex-split,” would sell for ploying an obvious yardstrick, 


W. W. Sims Joins 


$4 per share. Totaling the stocks 
now in our five stock average, 
we would get 62, and dividing by 
five, our new average would 
amount to 12.40 versus 14. To 
“weight” the average for the 
split, the following adjustment 
takes place. First we compute 
the percentage amount that the 
aggregate of the average has 
diminished. Since the total value 
of-the average dropped from 70 
to 62, this would amount to a 
loss of 11.43%. We now take 


however, these results are dis- 
closed. Since June, 1949, the aver- 
age has climbed from around Y61 
to a high in 1952, of 280, a gain of 
almost 74%. For the same period 
the total value of all listed secu- 
rities on the New York Stock 
Exchange rose from approxi- 
mately $64,200,000,000 to over 


$116,000,000,000, an enhancement 
of about 81%. Of course many 
new additions to the New York 


Stock Exchange list have been Minton & Co. 


7 


made since 1949, so that allow- 
gain must be considered. Adjust- . 
ing for the added listings, one 
would still find that the indus- 
trial average satisfactorily mir- 


Viewing the shorter and more 
recent market movements, the 
following results are in evidence. 
On Dec. 31, 1951, total value of , 
N. ¥. Stock Exchange issues were 
$109,500,000,000, and at the end 
of March, 1952, the valuation had 
risen 3% billion or about 3.3%. 
The DJ Industrial average on 
both dates was almost unchanged 


Reynolds in Chicago 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill. — William V/. 
Sims has become associated with 
Reynolds & Co., 39 South La Salle 
Street. Mr. Sims has recently been 
with Fahnestock & Co. and prior 
thereto was an officer of Sills, 






From the start of 1952, to the 
low point, so far, this year in 
index lost 
about 5%, the aggregate value 
The average rose 
9.3% from the May low level-to 
the high point, thus far, this year 
while the total dollar value an- 


On many other occasions the 
percentage change in the average 
was almost identical with that 
of the total money valuation, 50 
that all that can be deduced from 
the foregoing is that sufficient 
statistics are available to prove— 


In summation, the only con- 
crete conclusion that can be 
drawn is that the index does ex- 
aggerate the net results of a day’s 


While many other valid criti- 
cisms will rise and wane, it does 
appear that the Dow Jones In- 
dustrial Average is here to stay, 
the minds of men being more 
poignantly concerned over 
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This announcement 1s neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ SSI 'E 


$20,000,000 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 


3.65% Subordinated Debentures 


Dated July 1, 1952 Due July 1, 1977 


CONVERTIBLE ON OR PRIOR TO DECEMBER 31, 1967 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement 


1s circulated from only such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, as may 
legally offer these securities in comphance with the securities. laws of such State. 
White, Weld & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 





November 13. 1952 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 











Air Freight Way to Lower Costs and Better Service—Booklet 

—The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed Air Terminal, Bur- 
bank 8, Calif. 

Electronics—Discussion—Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin on Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. 


Federal and State Stock Original Issue and Transfer Tax Rates 
— Booklet — Registrar and Transfer Company, 50 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Glass Fiber Industry—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Investment Tax Planning—Survey—E. F. Hutton & Company, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Metals for the Atomic Age—Bulletin—tTroster, Singer & Co., 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages; both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 

_ Pogsible Beneficiaries of Republican Victory—List of selected 

stocks—Francis I. du Pont & Co.,; 1 Wall Street, New York 

5, .N. Y: 


_ Real Estate Issues—Reports—Amott, Baker & Co. Incorporated, 
150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 

Short Term Bonds—Bulletin—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Bread- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


‘World Time Chart—Showing time differences in over.100 coun- 
' - tries throughout the world as compared with Eastern: Stand- 
ard Time in New York City; also included is a map of the 
standard time variations in the United States—Foreign De- 
partment, Manufacturers Trust Company, 55 Broad Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. : 


“AMI Incorporated—Buletin—O, B. Motter & Associates, 500 

-» “Fifth “Avenue; New’ York 36, N.Y. _” : 

- Atrew-Hart & Hegeman Electric—Memorandum—Barnes,. Bo- 

: 1. )46LD & -Goodwin,:257 Church Street. New Haven 10, Conn. 

_ ' “Also available are memoranda on Collins Ce,, Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co., Marlin Rockwell Corp., North & Judd Manu- 
facturing Co., Torrington Co., and Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Incorporated—Analysis—F. S. Yantis 
& Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

Britalta Petroleums Limited—Analysis—Burns Bros. & Com- 
pany, 44 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Central Oklahoma Oil Corp.—Details—Israel & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Central Public Utility Corn. — Memorandum — Link, Gorman, 
Peck & Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Christiana Securities Company—Analysis—Francis I. du Pont 
& Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N Y - 


Cinerama—<Analyzed in the current issue of “Over-the-Counter 
Securities Review” — year’s subscription, plus a copy of 
“Over-the-Counter Dividend Champions”—$3.50—Dept. 18-B, 
Over-the-Counter Securities Review, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York—Data—Abraham & Co., 
120 Broadway. New York 5, N. Y. In the same bulletin are 
data on Federated Department Stores, National Distillers, 
Tidewater Associated Oil, and Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting Company of Canada Ltd—— 
Analysis—James Richardson & Sons, 173 Portage Avenue, 


East, Winnipeg, Man., Canada and Royal Ba i 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. y nk Building, 


Detroit Steel Corporation — Bulletin—Gartley & Associates, . 


Inc., 68 William Street, New York 5, N: Y¥. 


Debeckmun Company — Brochure describin processing 
transparent films—The Dobeckmun Sanipene Cleveland, 1, ©. 


El Paso Electric Power Company—Analysis—lIra : 
111 Broadway, New York 6, Sgt OPO DS 


General Aniline & Film Corporation— Anal ole-ininia Mit- 
chell & Rietzel, Inc., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago a a: 
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Kaiser Sicel Corp-—Memorandum—Fewel & Co.,. 453 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Long Bell Lumber Co.—Memorandum—Pacific Northwest -Co:, 
Exchangé Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 

Missouri Kansas Texas Railroad Co.—Memorandum—Reynolds 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company—Analysis—Vilas & 
Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Resort Airlines—Analysis—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & 
Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Riverside Cement Co. — Analysis and review of the Cement 
Industry—Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, Bosten 9, 
Mass. 

Seuthern Railway—Analysis—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Telecomputing Cerporation — Supplementary bulletin — Hill 
Richards & Co., 621 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

Temco Aircraft Corporation—Bulletin—de Witt Conklin Or- 
ganization, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. — Memorandum — Straus, 
Blosser & McDowell, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

Third Avenue Transit—Bulletin—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Ward Baking Co.—Bulletin—Dreyfus & Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

White’s Auto Stores—Memorandum—Sills, Fairman & Harris, 
209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corporation—Special report—Leewi 
& Co., 225 East Mason Street, Milwaukee, - Wis. 











Retail Suggestion — Seasoned Markets 


Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 


$1.00 Dividend declared 11/28—12/10 
making $2.00 for the year 
Available at 20 — 10% yield 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members N Y Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

















SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK — 
The Seeurity Traders Association of New York announces the 

mace candidatés haye been nominated to hold office for the 

year 1 “ 





George V. Hunt 





Alfred F. Tisch 


Nathan A. Krumholz 


President—John J..Meyers, Jr., Gordon Graves & Co. 
First Vice-President—George V. Hunt, Starkweather & Co. 


Second Vice-President—John S. French, A. c. Allyn and Com-— 


pany, Inc. 
Treasurer—Nathan A. Krumholz, Siegel & Co. 
Secretary—Alfred F. Tisch; Fitzgerald. & Company, Inc. 


- Directors (Two Year Term): Richard M.-Barnes,-A. M: Kidder: 


& Co.; Thomas-Greenberg, C: E. Unterberg & Co.; George V. 


Leone; Leone & Pollack; John F. McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Reuss. 


& Co. ‘ 


Trustees of Gratuity Fund (Two Year Term): Bernard-J. Con- 
lon, P. F. Fox & Co.; Bernard Weissman, Siegel & Co. 

National Committeemen: Samuel Magid, Hill;~Thempson & 
Co., Inc.: John D. Ohlandt, Jr., J. Arthur Warner. &.Co., Incorpo- 
rated; Stanley L. Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co. 

National Committeemen Alternates: James P. Cleaver, Good- 
body & Co.; Edwin J. Markham, Wertheim & Co.; Barney Nieman, 
Carl Marks & Co., Inc.; John J. O’Kane, Jr., John J. O’Kane, Jr. 
& Co.; Walter F. Saunders, The Dominion Securities Corporation. 


Nominating Committee (Four (4) members to be elected): 
Jules Bean. Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Joseph C. Eagan, Frank 
C. Masterson & Co.; Walter L. Filkins, Troster, Singer & Co.; Wil- 
liam Frankel, J. F. Reilly & Co., Incorporated; James E. Gavin, 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin; E- Michael Growney,. Joseph Mc- 
Manus & Co.; Charles M. Kaiser, Grady, Gerwald & Co., Inc.; Jo- 
seph M. Kelly, J. Arthur Warner & Co., Incorporated; ‘Wilbur 


“> Continued.on-page 43 - the Biltmore-Hotel. 
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| portraying. products and services 


“panies of Chemica 






A. Pidgeon Partner | 
In DeWitt Conklin 

The admission of Ashley A. 
Pidgeon as a general] partner of 
the DeWitt Conklin Organization, 
stockholder relations counsel, has 
been an- 
nounced by 
DeWitt Conk- 
lin. 

Mr. Pidgeon 
was previous- 

head of the 

nderwriting 
Department 
of the invest-. 
ment banking 
firm of E. W. 
Clucas & Co. 
and prior to 
that a partner 
in the invest- 
ment banking 
firm of Tobey 
& Co. Earlier he was a Vice-Pres- 
ident of Poor’s Publishing Co. 

He served as a Captain in the 
150th Field Artillery Regiment of 
the Rainbow Division during the 





Ashley A. Pidgeon 


_ first World: War. 


DeWitt Conklin Organization 


"was formed in 1948 by Mr. Conk- 


lin and T. Park Hay. 
With 
/ : 1 é -- 6 Bs 


“(Special to Tae Powncis, Cmmontcis) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn-— 
Stephenson Wells has become as- 
sociated with C..S. Ashmun.Com- 
First National Soo-Lime 
Building; Mr. Wells was formertiy 


“an: Officer of Mullaney, Wells & 
‘Company; Chicago.’ =: 






Fund Ine. 
-_Number: 22 ina’ series: of -dis- 
plays portraying the work of com- 


ty panies listed .on “the major 
exchanges, the exhibit highlights 


30 diversified products typifying 
Operations of Chemical Fund se- 
curities in the fields of medicine, 
agriculture, textiles, home, indus- 
try and transportation. 


Eugene V. Flood 


- Eugene V. Flood, President of 
Frank Knowlton & Co., Oakland, 
Calif., passed away Nov. 9 follow- 
ing a heart attack. Mr. Flood was 
well known on the Coast having 
been in the inyestment. business 
for the past 25 years. 


' Investment Service Adds | 
(Special to THE PINaNcIAL. OmRoNtcLE) 
‘OMAHA, Neb.—Paut E. Yeaman 
is associated with Investment 
Service Corporation of Denver. . 





COMING | 
EVENTS | 


In Investment Field | 
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Nev. 19, 1952 (New York City) - 


Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms annual meeting and election. 


Nev. 19, 1952 (New York City) 


Purchases & Sales - Tabulating 
Division of Wall Street, Associa- 
tion of Stock Exchange Firms an- 
nual dinner at the Hotel Statler. 


Nev. 30-Dec. 5, 1952 
(Hollywood, Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel 


Jan. 16, 1953 (New York City) 


Wew York Security. Dealers As- 
sociation 27th Annual Dinner at 
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Prospective Supply of 
Institutional Investments 


By DONALD B. WOODWARD* 


4 


Vice-President, Mutual Insurance Co. of New York 


Mr. Woodward calls attention to important role of institutional 


investors in absorbing bulk of 


public’s personal savings, and 


points out level of business and employment, therefore, is a 
prime factor in determining supply of institutional investments. 
Estimates investment imsfitutions’ growth has been more rapid 
than long-term private debt, due in large part to postwar appli- 
cation of savings to life imsurance, pension and retirement 
funds. Sees need of gradual increase in investments available 
to institutions, and points to insurance company investment in 
housing and in common stocks and finance company obliga- 
tions as means to this end. 


I suppose that I should set your 
minds at rest in regard to any 
apprehension that you may have 
by making a prediction in the 
peginning. I 
can predict, I 
think, with 
assurance, 
that the life 
insurance 
companies will 
continue to be 
large buyers 
of securities 
for an in- 
definite period 
of time ahead. 

Having let 
you know that 
I am not going 
to bring bad 
news, I will 
try to put the 
subject in perspective. 

You_ know that institutional in- 
vestment, institutional savings, are 
a large part of the savings and in- 
vestment operation in the econ- 
omy. ¢ 

Savings in the three major types 
of institutions, that is, life insur- 
ance companies, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, for the last couple of 
decades, except in the abnormal- 
ity of war, have accounted for an 
amount equal to about two-thirds 
of total personal savings as re- 
ported by the Department of 
Commerce. 


In the war, of course, the war 
bonds came in and altered the 
whole picture, but in the period 
from ’29 to ’33 the figure was 66%; 
"34 to °'39, the figure was 67%; 
"46 to ’51, the figure was 65% 
—remarkably stable, you see, in 
the non-war period. In 1951, we 
added some estimates for pension 
trusts and mutual funds which 
are not available over a period of 
time but which might also proper- 
ly be accounted institutional sav- 
ings, and it gives a larger total 
of institutional savings; but, on 
the other hand, personal savings 
were up, as you know, in ’51, so 
the ratio fell to 55%, a seeming 
anomaly. Those figures give you 
an er of magnitude of where 
athe institutions are. 

During this recent period it will 
be evident to you that there has 
been no noticeable trend in the 
proportion ‘of savings that flow 
through institutions. 


The supply of institutional in- 
vestments, the subject on which I 
am supposed to talk, fluctuates 
over a very wide range, essentially 
with the fluctuations of general 
business and employment. You are 
all familiar with the statistics of 
mew issues, but just to remind you 
of the great magnitude of the 
fluctuation in the supply of in- 
vestments you may recall that in 
1929, according to figures com- 
piled by the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle,” the total of 

yew capital and refunding issues 
Was given at $11% billion, and in 
1933 it was given at $1 billion; it 





Donald B. Woodward 





*Stenographic report of an address by 
Mr. Weodward in the lecture course, 
“The Economics Rd the Securities Indus- 
y the Investment Asso- 


try,” sponsored b 
ry MF ta York, New York City, 


came back in 1951 to $12% billion. 

In the mortgage field, the fluc- 
tuations are also wide. Record- 
ings of non-farm mortgages of 
$20,000 and less in 1939 were 
$3% billion, and again in 1943 
it was $3.9 billion, while in the 
last two years the total has been 
running at an annual rate of $16 
billion. If we went ‘back into the 
depression, back of that ’39 
figure, or if we used mortgages on 
new construction alone, the fluc- 
tuation would be over an even 
wider range, and if we had figures 
for farm mortgages made, we 
would find a very wide range 
there. 


Fluctuations in Supply of 
Investments 


That will indicate—rather, more 
accurately, it will remind you of 
—the extremely wide range over 
which the supply of investments 
fluctuates. It may be observed 


that the amount of savings, the 
vo e of savings, flowing to the 
institutions, fluctuates over a 


lesser range. 


Well, if you ask then, about the 
outlook for the supply of invest- 
ments to institutions, it pretty 
clearly is the condition of busi- 
ness which is the most important 
single determinant. We will have 
a large amount of offerings in pe- 
riods of good business and a small 
amount in periods of poor busi- 
ness. So in this case, as in a great 
many other cases, you come 
squarely back to the problem of a 
business forecast. 


This boom now has gone on for 
a very long period and to a very 
high level—both the duration and 
the height are historically unprec- 
edented. This may mean that we 
have happily in some way obliter- 
ated the conditions that gave us 
sizable fluctuations in business in 
the past. However, I think it 
would be a little extreme to bet 
too much money that we have 
reached that happy state of af- 
fairs. Therefore it seems to me 
that the more time passes, the 
more cautious one can well be- 
come and the more suspicious one 
can become that so very large a 
volume of mortgages and secu- 
rities will continue to be available 
to the institutions. 


There are other aspects of the 
subject at which you may want 
to look, and I will try to outline 
them briefly before we go to the 
question period. 


Growth of Savings Institutions 


Over a longer period of time 
than the recent two decades that 
I have covered, the savings insti- 
tutions have been growing at a 
rate that has exceeded the growth 
of private long-term debt. This 
fact has been testified to both be- 
fore a Congressional investigation 
in 1949—when a number of the 
insurance companies and other 
investment people attempted to 
lay bare the bones of this business 
—and was also developed at some 
length before the committee of 
the New York State Legislature 
a couple of years ago when per- 
mission was requested to buy 
common stocks. 

The salient figures of the mat- 


ter are that in 1916 the assets of 
the leading savings institutions 
were equal to about 26% of the 
non-Government long-term debt. 
By 1927 the figure had gone to 
38% and by 1951 it had gone to 
79%. 

Now, evidently it is the increase 
in Government securities that has 
prevented that condition from be- 
ing as much of a pinch on the 
institutions as it otherwise would 
have been. 

Incidentally, I might call to 
your attention, if you want to 
pursue this, the issue of the Duke 
University publication, “Law and 
Contemporary Problems,” for the 
winter of 1952, which is entirely 
devoted to institutional invest- 
gy and is an unusually good 

ob. 

While in recent times, as I said 
earlier, there has not beeh much 
of a trend in the proportion of 
savings that is institutionalized, 
over a longer period there has 
been a growing proportion of sav- 
ings of the economy institution- 
alized. 

Raymond Goldsmith, with a 
large grant of funds from the life 
insurance companies, is complet- 
ing, I think, the most far-reaching 
and comprehensive study of sav- 
ings and investment that has ever 
been made. 

One of the summary points 
which he made in a recent mem- 
orandum says: “The distribution 
of personal savings among forms 
of savings is characterized, save 
for the two wars and the great de- 
pression, by a considerable in- 
crease in the share of savings 
through consumer durables, lune 
insurance and pension and retire- 
ment funds and by a decline in 
the share of savings through cor- 
porate bonds and stocks, mort- 
gages and real estate. The share 
of savings in the form of deposits 
with financial institutions has not 
shown pronounced, long-term 
changes but has exhibited a ten- 
dency to decline since World War 
yy 

There are wide year-to-year 
fluctuations, and these long-term 
trends may not be the significant 
factors for any year or even for 
any period of years, but they may 
help a bit in perspective. 

The growth of institutional 
funds, more rapid than private 
long-term debt, over a period of 
time, plus the inventiveness and 
ingenuity of the institutions and 
of the investment bankers work- 
ing with them, has brought about 
a steady, gradual increase in the 
investments that are available to 
or eligible for the institutions. 

Both in the Duke University 
publication and in the Congres- 
sional hearings in 1949 you will 
find this point of expanding elig- 
ibility for institutions rather fully 
developed, and I will not dupli- 
cate it now more than to touch a 
few of the highlights. 

For example, it has been said 
that in 1928 consumer finance was 
often regarded as a hock-shop 
business, and not appropriate fo1 
institutional investment. 


New Institutional Investments 


Since then, partly through in- 
genuity, and partly through grow- 
ing respectability, the obligations 
of finance companies, even sub- 
ordinated debentures, have become 
widely used investment instru- 
ments. 

Another instance has been the 
development of the pipelines 
which not many years ago would 
have been very poorly regarded; 
now many of the institutions have 
large investments in pipelines. 


Institutions have made a sizable 
volume of loans on both oil and 
gas in the ground. I am sure that 
finance committee members of 
many of the institutions 25 years 
ago, and perhaps even 10 years 
ago, would have been deeply 
shocked by such investments. 

Then there has been direct in- 
vestment in housing. A number 
of institutions have very large 
investments at many parts of the 


country in this form, and one or 
more companies now own and 
lease railroad equipment. Mutual 
of New York now owns a very 
large fleet of passenger automo- 
biles and another large fleet of 
trucks which are rented to repu- 
table businesses which have need 
for them for salesmen and for 
transportation. We have been fi- 
nancing toll roads in considerable 
volume, fncluding the New Jersey 
Turnpike, and this has been very 
attractive. 


About two years ago the New 
York companies, after some 45 
years, got authority to buy and 
hold common stocks. We had been 
prohibited from doing so from the 
time of the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion in 1906 and 1907. The au- 
thority is only, as you know, not 
more than 3% of the assets or a 
third of the surplus, whichever 
is less, and it is hedged about by 
prohibitions of bank and insur- 
ance company stocks and the re- 
quirement of rather long earnings 
records. In other states life in- 
surance companies are privileged 
to go further in common stocks 
than in New York. As you know, 
the trust companies have recently 
got a very much more liberal al- 
lowance for common stocks out of 
the New York State Legislature 
than have the life insurance com- 
panies, and the savings banks are 
now knocking on the Legislature’s 
door. Savings banks in other states 
do have the authority to buy com- 
mon stocks in fair amounts, par- 
ticularly bank stocks and insur- 
ance company stocks. 


In the opening of this talk, I 
predicted that the institutions are 
going to continue to grow. Let me 
tell you the reason I think this is 
so certain. This country has a 
growing population. The ideas of a 
leveling off of population that were 
prevalent in the 1930’s have been 
completely kicked in the ashcan 
by the baby boom of the last half 
dozen years. As you probably 
remember, about 25 million babies 
have been born. So we have a 
growing population, and we have 
a growing productivity of that 
population through the use of 
technology and investment, so 
that real wages are increasing. An 
increase of real wages and a grow- 
ing population means that the 
total of savings can be and will 
be certainly very large. To an in- 
creasing degree, that population is 
urban, and an urbanized popula- 
tion dces not to the degree that 
an agricultural population does, 
invest its own funds, as, for ex- 
ample, in improving the farm. The 
urban population, with its rising 
size and rising income, looks to 
somebody else to invest its sav- 
ings, and that is the reason for 
the rising trend of institutional 
savings. And, with this prospect, 
unless we are to be destroyed by 
a war, it seems to me hardly con- 
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ceivable but that the institutional 
trend, the institutional growth, 
will continue on a large scale. 


Prospects of Institutional Demand 
For Investments 


With that growth we will have, 
I think, the same trend that we 
have had over the last 20 or 40 or 
60 years: that is, the growth of 
institutional demand will be much 
more regular, more of a straight 
line, than the supply of invest- 
ments, which, as I have pointed 
out, is apt to be much more irreg- 
ular. 

In that situation I suppose what 
will happen will be what has hap- 
pened in the past, that you will 
help the institutions and they will 
work on their own and somehow 
the amount of investments and 
the kinds of investments that are 
eligible to institutions will ex- 
pand. Even in periods when the 
supply is dipping because of busi- 
ness fluctuation, institutions will 
be finding, as they did in the 
1930s, ways to make more invest- 
ments eligible so as at least in 
part to offset that decline. 


The major part of the business 
of the investment departments 
and of the investment bankers 
will, I suppose, continue to lie in 
the accepted fields. Yet certainly 
in the last 10 or 15 years the job 
of finding new: téchniques, new 
ways to make securities available 
that have not hitherto been avail- 
able, has been of enormous im- 
portance. I expect it is going to 
be of enormous importance in the 
future years. 


I believe that the process of in- 
stitutional investment does in it- 
self make a contribution and can 
make a larger contribution to les- 
sening the instability in employ- 
ment in the entire economy. This 
is an extraordinarily profitable 
field for exploration and it has 
great promise. One of the most 
significant forces in this economy 
lies in this field of investment: 
that is the extreme cheapness of 
plant and equipment in terms of 
the cost of labor. This is true in 
the factory, in the office, in the 
home, and on the farm. 


The job of mechanization or of 
doing things with inanimate ma- 
chines and pewer instead of with 
human labor has never had the 
promise nor the need that it has 
now. 


I gave a few charts on this in 
the issue of the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of Dec. 11, 
1947. Obviously they are not up 
to date. If those charts were 
brought up to date, they would be 
even more striking than they 
were then because labor costs have 
certainly gone up more vigorously 
in the last five years relative to 
machinery than prior to that time. 

The popular science version, 
the Sunday supplement version, 
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Natural Gas in an 


Expanding Economy 


By RALPH 


ie 


E. DAVIS* 


Consultant, Houston, Texas 


Stressing increasing importance of natural gas as supplying 
meeded energy in an expanding economy, Mr. Davis describes 


peculiarities of the natural gas 


production and the responsibil- 


ity of petroleum industry for future supplies. Discusses Federal 
regulation of natural gas industry and the threat of price regu- 
lation as revealed by recent decision of courts in rate regula- 
tions. Says Federal Power Commission can destroy all incen- 
tive and all possibility of incentive in the industry’s growth. 


The National Materials Problem 


In the decade since Pearl Har- 
bor, the economy of this nation 
has experienced an expansion 
which has astonished other na- 
tions, and 
which has been 
revealing even 
to ourselves. 
However, in 
the process, 
we have 
drawn more 
and more 
heavily upon 
our resources, 
and upon those 
of other parts 
of the world. 

If our econ- 
omy continues 
to expand, we 
will use up 
more and more minerals and other 
raw materials. Many of these are 
mot replaceable af the relatively 
low costs which prevailed in the 
past. This is true, for example, 
of our principal sources of pri- 
mary energy—coal, oil, and natu- 
ral gas. As Mr. Justice Jackson 
has said: “. .. the wealth of Midas 
and the wit of man cannot pro- 
duce or reproduce a gas field .. .” 
If our nation hopes to enjoy con- 
tinued economic expansion, then 
we must look to the fundamental 
relationship between the economic 
welfare of the nation and the.en- 
ergy resources base om which it 
rests. 








Ralph E. Davis 


The Increasing Importance of 
Natural Gas 

In the past 25 years, the annual 
consumption of energy has in- 
creased about 60%: Coal consump- 
tion has declined; oil consumption 
has increased three times; and the 
consumption of natural gas has 
increased more than five times. 

It is estimated that in another 
quarter of a century we may be 
consuming twice as much energy 
as we consume today. And if 


*An addiess by Mr. Davis at the 32nd 
Annual Meeting of the American Petro- 
forme Institute, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 12, 





natural gas is sufficiently avail- 
able, it may supply 25% of that 
consumption as against about 
20% now. 

Even allowing for a wide mar- 
gin of error, such projections put 
the spotlight on natural gas. They 
show the national urgency to find 
more gas. And they warn us to 
be prudent in the use of reserves 
already proved. 


Some Peculiarities of the Natural- 
Gas Industry 


Natural gas is unique among the 
sources of primary energy. Be- 
cause, up to now, it has been dis- 
covered principally in the search 
for oil, efforts to find natural gas 
have been related more to the 
field price of oil than to the field 
price of gas. Field gas prices have 
considerable bearing on the con- 
servation and use of gas. In the 
past, gas prices have had little 
influence on exploratory efforts 
in the Mid-Continent and Gulf 
Coast areas. 

Second, natural gas differs from 
oil in that it cannot, by present 
means, be transported in tankers; 
and it cannot be stored above 
ground in large quantities. It is 
physically possible to import gas 
from Canada or Mexico, but not 
from Iran or the Far East. Our 
sources of future gas supply are, 
therefore, limited to North Amer- 
ica and principally to the United 
States itself. 

Finally, the price of natural 
gas to consumers is a function of 
public-utility regulation more 
than of the value of gas in com- 
petition with substitute fuels. In 
recent years, as coal and oil prices 
have risen, gas rates have fallen 
behind. Gas prices to consumers 
fail to reflect the relative scarcity 
of gas as compared with substi- 
tute fuels; and because of the 
regulation and resulting low price, 
there is a national demand for 
gas which is not warranted by the 
available national supplies. Today, 
in many areas, it costs approxi- 
mately $200 a year to heat an 
average home with oil; $145 with 
bituminous coal . . but only $90 
with natural gas. 
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Divided Responsibility for Future 
Supplies 

These peculiarities add up to 
this: ‘ine naturai-gas muwusuwy Is 
only partially responsible for tak- 
ing care of the nation’s growing 
requirements for natural-gas 
service. It is largely up to the 
oil industry to find the necessary 
gas. And it is largely up to the 
regulators, particularly at the 
Federal level, to provide an at- 
mosphere which will encourage 
the search for more gas and_ its 
wise and prudent distribution and 
use. 

Certainly the record shows that 
in finding gas, the oil industry 
has done the larger part in the 
past. We must hope it will do so 
in the future. But we have no 
assurance that it will be able to 
find enough gas to take care of 
all the potential demands, espe- 
cially under a regulation which 
prevents gas prices from reaching 
levels competitive with other 
fuels. 

In the case of Federal regula- 
tion, I do not believe the record 
has been favorable. It is becom- 
ing imperative that regulation 
take a more realistic approach, lest 
it continue to retard the national 
problem of finding and distribut- 
ing the additional supplies of nat- 
ural gas necessary to our growth 
and well being. Accordingly, 
most of my discussion to you to- 
day will deal with the develop- 
ment of regulation, its impact on 
the natural-gas industry, and what 
we ought to expect in the future. 


Nature and History of Public- 
Utility Regulation 

Public-Utility regulation is usu- 
ally reserved for certain types 
of economic public-service activ- 
ities which, by their very nature, 
are monopolies. Generally speak- 
ing, it has not been found eco- 
1.0omical to have two electric, tele- 
phone, or gas companies in the 
same community offering identi- 
cal service to the same local cus- 
tomers. The three principal mat- 
ters regulated are: prices or rates; 
quality of service; and extensions 
or abandonments of service. 

Public-utility regulation devel- 
oped gradually in this nation, be- 
ginning in the final quarter of 
the 19th century. In several im- 
portant instances about the .turn 
of the century, state legislatures 
gave to municipalities the author- 
ity to regulate retail rates charged 
by local utilities. Several prin- 
ciples, basic to the public-utility 
tradition, became generally ac- 
cepted: First, the administrative 
agency had no powers not given 
it by the legislature, which means 
that regulation is essentially a 
legislative function; second, in de- 
termining rates, the agency must 
not bring about confiscation, and 
must allow the company a reason- 
able return on its investment; 
and, finally, the question of 
whether a rate yielded a reason- 
able return was a judicial one; 
reasonableness of rates was a 
matter of law, not the arbitrary 
judgment of commissioners. 

The 50 years of growth of pub- 
lic-utility regulatory principles 
developed at the state level rather 
than in the Federal Government. 
Except for common-carrier regu- 
lation of railroads, the national 
government did not enter this 
field until about 1935, only 17 
years ago. 


Conservation Regulation 

In roughly the same half cen- 
tury that public-utility regulation 
was developing, states producing 
oil and gas were working out 
principles for the physical con- 
servation of oil and gas. Con- 
servation policies gradually came 
to be accepted, provided they 
passed one of these tests: (a) They 
prevented physical waste, under- 
ground and aboveground, in a 
reasonable manner; or (b). they 
protected the correlative rights of 
owners in qa common pool. 


In this conservation develop- 
ment, the Federal courts recog- 


nized that production of oil and 
gas is essentially a mining oper- 
ation. As such, it has been a local 
matter, to be regulated by the 
states rather than by the Federal 
Government, even though the 
mined product is destined for in- 
terstate commerce. The problems 
of conservation were considered, 
and properly so, primarily prob- 
lems of the states. 


Federal Regulation of the 
Natural-Gas Industry 


The Natural Gas Act of 1938 
conferred upon the Federal Power 
Commission the duty to regulate 
the rates charged by companies 
doing an interstate business in 
natural gas. Thus the Natural Gas 
Act is public-utility regulation, di- 
rected at companies transporting 
and selling natural gas in inter- 
state commerce for resale, rather 
than conservation regulation di- 
rected at the natural gas itself or 
the producers thereof. 


In order to understand better 
the impact of this Federal regula- 
tion, we should look briefly at the 
industry in the days before such 
regulation began. 


The Background 


At the turn of the century, the 
annual consumption of natural 
gas was around a 100 billion cubic 
feet. In the next quarter century, 
it increased steadily until, by 
1925, it reached 1.2 trillion cubic 
feet. 


Until that time, the principal 
markets for natural gas were near 
the fields of production. The de- 
velopment of seamless pipe of 
better steel and other technologi- 
cal improvements began to make 
it economical to transport natural 
gas much greater distances. As a 
result, in the late 1920’s there 
were some important pipeline ex- 
pansions. In the depression years 
of the 1930's, the natural-gas in- 
dustry experienced very little 
growth because coal was cheaper 
than natural gas in many large 
markets, and money was tight. As 
a result, the nation developed a 
backlog of “surplus” natural-gas 
reserves during the depression 
decade. 

Even with the expansion in use 
of natural gas before the days of 
Federal regulation, we were ex- 
periencing declining prices be- 
cause supply was generally great- 
er than demand. In 1922, when 
natural gas accounted for only 
4% of the nation’s energy -use, 
the average value of natural gas 
at points of consumption reached a 
peak of 29 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. From then on, the average 
cost to consumers decreased; while 
at the same time, the value of gas 
at the well declined even more 
sharply. In 1922, the average was 
11 cents; by 1940, it was only 4.5 
cents. 

The continually widening 
spread between values at wells 
and at points of consumption re- 
flected in part the greater ex- 
penses of transportation as gas 
was transported to markets more 
distant from points of production. 
However, I believe that, more im- 
portantly, it reflected the age-old 
economics of growth of supplies 
far in excess of demand. The ex- 
isting unfavorable price relation- 
ship between natural gas and com- 
peting fuels in populous markets 
at great distances from the new 
supply areas discouraged early 
pipeline expansions. Demand did 
not keep pace with supply, and 
this fact was reflected in declining 
field prices. 


When Federal regulation began 
in 1938, natural gas had a very 
low field value in many areas, 
and there were very large sup- 
plies of gas searching for a mar- 


ket at almost any price. On the 
other hand, at many major con- 
suming points natural gas was 
expensive relative to competing 
fuels. Thus, there was little cause 
for industry expansion. 





Industry Growth Since Federal 
Regulation Began 


The mere imposition and ad- 
ministration of Federal wpublic- 
utility regulation could not rouse 
the natural-gas inaustry from its 
doldrums. What was required 
were expanding markets. Such 
markets began to appear as coal 
prices rose, and as the national 
demands for all forms of energy 
began to increase under the in- 
fluence of the war effort. 

In the 1940’s and continuing into 
this decade, the industry has ex- 
perienced its major period of de- 
velopment. The market expansion 
has been national in scope, so 
that the transmission from sources 
of supply to such new markets 
has increasingly assumed an in- 
terstate character. At the same 
time, there have been major ex- 
pansions in gas consumption 
within the natural-gas producing 
states themselves. 

The recent expansion has been 
possible because of the tremendous 
backlog of gas reserves which was 
built up during the 1930’s. Now 
these are largely contracted for, 
so that the growth of the industry 
in the future will depend upon 
the success in finding more nat- 
ural gas. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to consider critically those 
aspects of Federal regulation 
which have a bearing on the 
future supply and distribution of 
additional natural-gas reserves. 


Federal Regulation and Future 
Industry Growth 

There are many important ways 
in which the administration of 
the Natural Gas Act affects the 
supply and distribution of natural 
gas. I would single out two for 
particular discussion, because I 
believe that, unless the Federal 
Power Commission becomes rea- 
listic in its approach to these two 
points, the natural-gas industry 
will have greater difficulty in 
meeting the growing demands 
being made upon it. 


The Threat of Field Price 
Regulation 

A critical effect which the ad- 
ministration of the Natural Gas 
Act has had upon the field supply 
of natural gas has been that it 
has discouraged the sale of gas 
reserves to interstate pipelines. 
Many oil companies, controlling a 
substantial portion of the nation’s 
proved gas reserves, have been 
unwilling to sell gas to such mar- 
kets, because they wished to avoid 
Federal regulation. Thus major 
natural-gas supplies, which might 
by this time have been dedicated 
to national markets, are still 
physically available and undedi- 
cated to any present use. 

This situation is a result of in- 
decision on the part of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission as to the 
meaning of Sept. 1 (b) of the Act. 
That section defines the aspects 
of the industry to be regulated, 
and excludes production in these 
words: “. . . but shall not apply 
... to the production or gathering 
of natural gas.” 

In one of the early jurisdic- 
tional cases in 1940, the Commis- 
sion decided that a company 
which drills wells, produces gas, 
gathers it, and sells it to a pipeline 
transmission company is excluded 
from Commission authority, un- 
der the language of the Act 
quoted above. But one of the 
Commissioners dissented, saying 
that: “It is the sale which is the 
jurisdictional activity, not the 
mere acts of producing and gath- 
ering ... The sale was not part 
of tne production and gathering, 
and therefore the sale was not 
exempt...” If that Commissioner 
had had his way, then every com- 
pany which sold gas in the field 
to interstate pipelines, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, would be 
regulated as a public utility. It 
is no wonder that natural-gas 
producers were disturbed by such 
an interpretation. 


In 1947, the Commission issued 
a formal statement, saying that it 
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would not assert jurisdiction over 
producers and gatnerers as such. 
but when the Kerr Bill was 
vetoed, the Commission changed 
its mind, and rescinded the 1947 
statement. ‘‘hen it investigated 
the Phillips Petroleum Company 
as a test case, to decide the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. Again its de- 
cision was tre same as it had been 
in 1940. And again a Commissioner 
dissented, in this case Mr. Buch- 
anan. He felt that the Commission 
should have asserted authority 
over Phillips. So this threat of 
field-price regulation, and of Fed- 
eral regulation of natural-gas 
production is still with us. 


This threat has a great deal to 
do with current field-price trends. 
As public demand outstrips the 
growth in available supply, the 
problem of finding the necessary 
gas is becoming serious for many 
companies. Instead of looking for 
gas at former prices of 8 and 10 
cents at the well, some trans- 
porters serving major consuming 
areas of the nation foresee field 
prices at 15 to 20 cents and higher. 
Even at such higher prices, it is 
probably better economics to con- 
tract for 500 billion cubic feet of 
gas or more from a single seller, 
father than to turn away new 
demands in the consuming areas. 
If prices go high enough, the 
threat of regulation may possibly 
seem less important to oil com- 
panies than the opportunity to 
make a good sale; and the wary 
producers may then contract to 
sell their gas to interstate com- 
panies. Without this threat pres- 
ently hanging over the producers, 
large volumes of gas would have 
been and still would be available 
at lower than current prices. 


In any case, such an atmosphere 
of distrust is not desirable. If the 
threat of Federal public-utility 
control did not hang over the 
business of gas production and 
gathering, then it is very likely 
that oil and gas producers would 
be spending more money and ef- 
fort to find additional gas reserves 
and to prepare them for market. 


Transmission Companies as Gas 
Preducers 


The administration of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act has discouraged 
exploration and development of 
gas reserves by regulated com- 
panies. In 1940, the eight major 
interstate pipelines then operating 
produced nearly half of the gas 
they transported and sold. But 
every large system authorized and 
constructed since that date has 
relied most entirely upon gas pur- 
chased from others, to the exclu- 
sion of ownership of its reserves. 


As additional field supplies be- 
come increasingly difficult to find 
and costly to buy, it would be to 
the advantage of consumers at the 
end of long transmission lines if 
the regulated pipeline companies 
were actively engaged in search- 
ing for additional reserves to take 
care of market growth. A trans- 
mission line could adjust its field 
development and rate of well pro- 
duction to accommodate its line 
facilities and seasonal variations 
in demand. Furthermore, it could 
take gas from its own reserves at 
variable rates to offset the more 
rigid contractual obligations and 
delivery performance of pur- 
chased gas. 

Many recent contracts contain 
« “favored nations” clause, which 
requires that the transmission line 
grant the supplier an increase in 
the price of gas each time the line 
makes a new gas-purchase con- 
tract at a higher price. At times, 
a transmission line may need a 
relatively small volume of addi- 
tional gas to compensate for ac- 
celerated depletion of one of its 
gas supplies, or to take care of 
additional sales or increased line 
capacity. The additional volume 
of gas may not be available at the 
same price paid previously for 
contract gas. In vaying the new 
higher price, the transmission 
company automatically is obli- 


gated to pay higher prices for gas 
purchased under older contracts 
from the same district. 

The Office of Price Stabilization 
and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion have indicated recently that 
they would oppose the operation 
of the favored nations clause. And 
the Commission has hinted that it 
will not grant rate increases to 
compensate for the increase in gas 
cost resulting from the application 
of the clause. If transmission lines 
developed their own reserves, the 
effects of the clause would be 
minimized. 

The nation needs to find more 
gas. The long-distance pipe lines, 
in particular, have a vested in- 
terest in developing additional 
reserves in order to take care of 
their markets and to prolong the 


value of their pipe-line invest- 
ments. The Federal Power Com- 
mission can encourage the devel- 
opment of additional reserves if 
it uses a commodity-value ap- 
proach to company-owned re- 
serves, rather than the present 
totally inappropriate public-util- 
ity approach. As Mr. Justice Jack- 
son has written: 


“For good or ill, we depend on 
private enterprise to exploit these 
natural resources for public con- 
sumption. The function which an 
allowance for gas in the field 
should perform for society in such 
circumstances is to be enough 
and no more than enough to in- 
duce private enterprise com- 
pletely and efficiently to utilize 
gas resources, to acquire for pub- 
lic service any available gas or 


Oil: Mika’s Bazooka 


gas rights, and to deliver gas at 
a rate and for uses which will be 
in the future as well as in the 
present public interest.’’! 

Until the Commission does 
bring its policies into agreement 
with the economics of the na- 
tural-gas industry, then the in- 
dustry must continue to depend 
largely upon the oil industry to 
find the required additional gas 
reserves. 


Regulation of Rates 


(1) Rate Base—The other im- 
portant aspect of Federal regula- 
tion which affects the future of 
natural-gas supply is rate making. 
In order to fix rates, the Com- 
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mission determines a rate base 
on which the regulated company 
is permitted to earn, and then 
determines a rate of return which 
is thought to be fair and reason- 
able. In such a formula for de- 
termining “reasonable” price or 
rates, consideration is not given 
to the commodity value of natural 
gas either at the well or at the 
market. 

In applying the public-utility 
pricing formula, the Commission 
has chosen to use original cost 
of properties as the proper meas- 
ure of the rate base. Whatever 
merit “original cost” may have 


from the standpoint of valuing 
man made facilities like pipe 
lines, it has no merit at all from 


Continued on page 31 





The Guns Behind the Guns 


The guns behind the guns aren’t shootin’ irons really. Yet, if 
they didn’t hit their target, our men in Korea would be sitting 
ducks for enemy attack. 


The guns we mean are oil well drill stems . . . their target the 
erude oil that lies beneath the earth . . . destined to fuel the 
tanks, the planes, the battleships that keep America strong. 


There is more to this business of defense than guns that 

ee ryy . * . 
go “bang.” The oil-man’s role is as vital as that of the man who ’ 
. or atomic bombs. 


makes rifles . . 


Cities Service, for example, as an expanding, or “growth” 
company, has a stockpile of ideas, plans 
future. During the last war these blueprints made it possible to 
swing into the production of new products to meet new and 
urgent military demands. So, today, it stands ready to meet 


demands ef the future with the oil-man’s bazooka 


. . » blueprints for the 


an essential weapon in America’s arsenal of defense. 
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The Savings and Mortgage Picture 


By WENDELL T. BURNS* 


President, Savings and Mortgage Division, 
American Bankers Association 


Senior Vice-President, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 


Mr. Burns calls attention to the growth and extent of savings, 
and the role banks are playing in the picture. Tells of work of 
the Savings and Mortgage Division of the ABA, and the efforts 
to increase the breadth and depth of savings in banks. Points 
out commercial banks generally are looking with favor on 
savings, and are prepared to compete with mutual savings 
banks and loan associations. Reveals proposed legislation 
en savings and loan branch offices. 


At the outset, I should like to The total accumulated savings on 
make a few comments about sav- July 30 held in commercial banks 
ings and their growth. To en- was $39.4 billion and in mutual 
courage principles of thrift and savings banks was $21.9 billion. 


the habit of 
savings among 
our people is 
of great im- 
portance tothe 
economic wel- 
fare of our 
nation. It is a 
policy in which 
banks may 
participate 
with enthu- 
siasm, know- 
ing they are 
contributing 
to the security 
and happiness 
of our people. 
It brings to banks another oppor- 
tunity to participate in maintain- 
ing a sound business economy. 

Banks are ever broadening their 
influence in this field. This is 
evident from the extraordinary 
record of savings growth during 
the past 12 months. Recently, the 
growth in savings has nearly 
equaled the unprecedented gains 
that were achieved during the 
days of World War II, when full 
employment and high wages, 
coupled with a scarcity of things 
to buy, resulted inevitably in an 
exceptionally large rate of sav- 
ines. Today we do not have a 
se: reity of goods for sale; yet sav- 
in . are at an exceptionally high 
level. 


Banks have had an important 
hand in this accumulation of sav- 
ings. Of the total growth during 
the past year, the largest dollar 
volume of liquid savings has been 
in banks. The combined total of 
savings increase in banks was 
$4.1 billion for the 12 months end- 
ing July 30, which brought the 
total of savings in all banks in 
the country to $61.3 billion. It is 
interesting to note that the per- 
centage increase in mutual savings 
banks was 7%, which was nearly 
identical to the percentage in- 
crease made by the savings de- 
partments of commercial banks. 


wWwenucil 41. Burns 


*An address by Mr. Burns at the Re- 
gional Savings and Mortgage Conference 
ef the American Bankers Association, 
M'nneapolis, Minn., Nov. 10, 1952. 


Another source of savings that 
reflects similar growth is the out- 
standing reserves against life in- 
surance policies. Savings of this 
type also increased 7% during the 
year ended June 30 last, and to- 
taled on that date $59.5 billion. 

The greatest percentage growth 
in savings in the past year appears 
in State and federally chartered 
savings and loan associations. 
They had an increase for the year 
ended June 30 of 18%, with a 
total in share accounts on that 
date of $17.6 billion. This total is 
something less than 30% of the 
dollar amount of savings in the 
banks of the country. 

In contrast to the growth of 
savings in these privately man- 
aged institutions, new money in- 
vested in United States Savings 
Bonds during the past year was 
$1 billion less than redemptions. 
Nevertheless, the Savings Bond 
program remains substantial and 
vitally important with almost 
$58 billion of all series outstand- 
ing on Sept. 30. 

There has also been a decline 
in postal savings deposits. This is 
a trend that has been continuing 
for several years. They now stand 
at $2.6 billion. The high in 1947 
was $3.4 billion. 


There are, of course, other in- 
vestments and cash accumulations 
which reflect the savings of the 
nation, ‘but the types here dis- 
cussed are the most important that 
we think of as personal liquid sav- 
ings. Savings of the nation in 
these forms now total almost $200 
billion. 


Savings of the kinds here dis- 
cussed amounted to less than 
$12 billion at the end of 1911. 
They have multiplied 18 times in 
40 years. They have quadrupled 
in the past 20 years. They are to- 
day approximately 300% of what 
they were just ten years ago. This 
phenomenal growth of savings 
points up the importance to banks 
of aggressively seeking a larger 
share of this business. 


The Savings and Mortgage Di- 
vision of the American Bankers 
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Association has worked continu- 
ously and is increasing its efforts 
to encourage the development of 
more savings in banks in the be- 
lief that this is good for the bank 
good for the individual, and good 
for the country. 


Work of Savings and Mortgage 
Division 


I would now like to report to 
you briefly some of the things this 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association is doing. I will try to 
tell you some of the things we are 
accomplishing and some of the 
things we are attempting to ac- 
complish. These efforts largely 
center around the promotion of 
savings and the sound investment 
of those funds. Much of the work 
of the Division is done by and 
through committees whose mem- 
bership comes from banks in every 
section of the country. Much of 
this report, therefore, will refer to 
the work of the committees. 


Promotion of Savings 


Our Committee on Savings and 
Mortgage Development has aimed 
at increasing tne breadth and 
depth of savings in banks. By 
breadth, I refer to the effort to 
see that thrift services are avail- 
able in every nook and corner of 
the country. By depth of savings, 
I refer to the Committee’s urging 
that more advertising dollars go 
for savings promotion. The Com- 
mittee has already prepared much 
advertising material on savings, 
and now in cooperation with the 
Public Relations Council is pre- 
paring a “Savings” booklet sug- 
gesting methods of reaching the 
public for the promotion of thrift 
and the encouragcment of savings 
accounts. To be incorporated in 
this manual are findings of a pub- 
lic opinion survey designed to find 
out how much the general public 
knows about the differences in 
set-up and purposes of a bank and 
a savings and loan association. In 
competing with savings and loan 
associations, we need to keep be- 
fore the public the advantages of 
doing business with a bank. Gen- 
erally, commercial banks cannot 
profitably compete on interest rate 
due in part to the different condi- 
tions and legal requirements un- 
der which we operate and to the 
greater cash reserves and more 
liquid investments of banks. Nor 
do we propose unprofitable opera- 
tions. But we can compete on 
product. We can compete on the 
bases of broader and more com- 
plete service, of greater liquidity 
for our depositor, of more cash 
reserves behind his deposit and of 
sounder and greater diversity to 
the investment of his funds. 


This Committee believes that 
commercial banks generally are 
looking with growing favor on 
savings deposits and are more and 
more prepared to fight for them 
and that mutual savings banks are 
doing a better competitive job. 
This is all to the good and most 
encouraging. 


School Savings 


One promising form of savings 
is school savings. Five hundred 
banks, principally the mutual sav - 
ings banks, have $92 million of 
these deposits. For the country as 
a whole, the average accourt is 
around $27. Thrift work with 
children is appealing and promis- 
ing for the future. Our Committee 
on School Savings and the staff 
of the Division stand ready to as- 
sist any bank wishing to set up 
such a plan. 


Nationwide Surveys of Savings 
and Savings Cost 

Our Committee on Savings 
Management and Operation this 
summer completed a nationwide 
survey on savings including an 
inquiry on trend of interest rates 
on savings and on methods used 
in computing interest. Ray Dun- 
kerley, this afternoon, will discuss 
this report. 

This Committee, in cooperation 
with the Country Bank Operations 


Committee, has also just com- 
pleted a nationwide survey among 
the smaller commercial banks to 
determine the amount of earnings 
that banks derive from savings de- 
posits. The survey reveals several 
important factors in the operation 
of a savings department. For ex- 
ample, operating expense is usu- 
ally small; and the per cent of 
gross income retained as net profit 
contributes favorably to bank 
earnings. Generally speaking, it 
is believed that a net profit to a 
bank of at least % of 1%, after 
providing reserves for possible 
losses, should be obtained from 
operation of the savings depart- 
ment of a commercial bank. 

We believe that not only is oper- 
ation of a savings department 
profitable but that offering thrift 
facilities plays an important part 
in fulfilling community needs, and 
thereby many intangible benefits 
accrue to the bank. The promo- 
tion of thrift makes possible a 
more sound local and national 
economy, which in turn means 
stronger banking institutions. 


Legislation on Savings and Loan 
Branch Offices 


One of the matters which has 
occupied the serious attention of 
the American Bankers Association 
and of the Division in the past 
yeer has been the competition of 
savings and loan associations. Our 
Committee on Federal Legislation, 
has endeavored to obtain Con- 
gressional action _ restricting 
branch offices of Federal savings 
and loan associations. 


A bill sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association was in- 
troduced in the Senate this year 
jointly by Senators Maybank and 
Frear, seeking this result. A sec- 
ond bill was introduced a little 
later by Senator Frear at the re- 
quest of state supervisors of Sav- 
ings and Building and Loan As- 
sociations. 


The bills were similar. The bill 
favored by the American Bankers 
Association would restrict branch 
privileges to-those permissible to 
state-chartered savings and loan 
associations. The state supervis- 
ors’ bill would permit Federal 
savings and loan associations to 
select the more favorable pro- 
visions applying to either state- 
chartered savings and loan asso- 
ciations or other thrift institu- 
tions, and would also permit al- 
ready existing branches to con- 
tinue, even though unlawfully es- 
tablished. The latter bill was ap- 
proved by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and was 
awaiting action by Congress at the 
time of adjournment in July. 
Plans to reintroduce the branch 
bill favored by the American 
Bankers Association are being 
made for the new Congress, and 
careful attention will be given to 
its progress. 

In addition to this specific legis- 
lation affecting Federal savings 
and loan associations, the entire 
Home Loan Bank Board and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System 
are under investigation by a Con- 
grcssional Committee. We hope 
that many of the abuses of au- 
thority and assumption of pre- 
rogative not granted by Congress 
which have characterized their 
actions in the past may be cor- 
rected. 


The Postal Savings System 


There has been an increasing 
awareness of lack of need for sav- 
ings facilities supplied by post of- 
fices under the Postal Savings 
System. The American Bankers 
Association has taken an active 
part in pointing out this situation 
for many years, and at the last 
session of Congress a bill was in- 
troduced by Senator Bennett of 
Utah which would provide for 
abolishing the System. 


The Postal Savings System was 
created in 1910. It was intended 
primarily at that time to encour- 
age thrift among immigrants, who 
had no knowledge of banks, and 
with the hope that these people 


would shift their deposits to banks 
as they became adapted to the 
ways of America. Its continuing 
purpose has been to provide sav- 
ings deposit facilities in commu- 
nities where adequate savings 
bank services do not exist. 

A report of a survey of the 
Postal Savings System completed 
Sept. 30, 1951, by the General 
Accounting Office, and submitted 
to Congress Mar. 13, 1952, by the 
Comptroller General of. the 
United States, recommended that 
Congress give consideration to tne 
question as to whether or not 
under present conditions there is 
a need for a Postal Savings Sys- 
tem. It was pointed out that 90% 
of post offices designated to re- 
ceive postal savings deposits are- 
where other savings facilities are 
available. Only 1% are in fourth- 
class post office districts operat- 
ing in small communities. 

Arthur Sands, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee, appeared recently 
before the Postal Service Com- 
mittee of Congress and empha- 
sized these facts brought out in 
the Comptroller’s report. Espe- 
cially with FDIC insurance as a 
protective measure, the small 
saver should be less and less in- 
terested in postal savings. We 
are hopeful that this unnecessary 
form of competition by the Fed- 
eral Government will eventually 
be eliminated. 


Bond Investments 


One of the important tasks 
performed for the Savings and 
Mortgage Division is that done 
by the Committee on Investments. 
This Committee has as its objec- 
tive the development of sound 
policies for investment of savings 
deposits. Under its direction, 
studies are in progress for the 
analysis of quality characteristics 
of public utility bonds as well as 
the preparation of a survey of 
state investment laws regulating 
legal investments for savings 
funds. 

The Committee will also bring 
to investing institutions valuable 
data revealed by long range 
studies of corporate bonds made 
by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. The American 
Bankers Association and other or- 
ganizations have participated with 
the Bureau in this research. 


The data will appear in the 
December issue ot “Banking” 
magazine in a series of articles 
prepared by members of the Com- 
mittee on Investments and out- 
—— leaders in the investment 
ield. 


Among the subjects to be cov- 
ered are: a history of bond de- 
faults over a 50-year period; a 
record of the increase in corpo- 
rate bonds outstanding, and a 
comparison of this increase with 
the growth in savings accounts; 
a comparison of the growth of 
public debt outstanding over the 
years with the growth of total 
private debt; the value of mort- 
gage security as a protection to 
invested assets as revealed by 
actual experience; and a compari- 
son Of the relationship between 
yields on investments over the 
years with prevailing interest 


rates. 
Mortgages 


Mortgages have for generations 
been one of the most important 
and, at times, the most important 
form of investment for the mutual 
savings banks of the country. 
Sinee World War II, they have 
been of growing significance in 
the loan portfolios of commercial 
banks. At the end of 1951, they 
totaled more than $14 billion for 
all commercial banks—300% of 
what they were at the end of 
1945 — and represented 25% of 
total bank loans. 

As the relative volume of mort- 
gages in the banking system grew, 
the Division increased its inter- 
est in mortgage loan activity. 
Formerly, this Division was 
known as the Savings Division. 
The name was changed to its 
present form in 1948. Joe Jones, 
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the very able Chairman of our 
mortgage panel, tomorrow after- 
novn is the new Chairman of the 
Committee on Real Estate Mort- 
gages. 

“che past year has been one of 
transition in the field of housing 
ana mortgage credit. After two 
years of Kegulation X and the 
companion regulations of FHA 
and VA, these controls have been 
suspenaed. This brings us to a 
point in our economy when ex- 
cessively liberal credit terms for 
mortgage loans are again possible. 
This comes at a time of reiatively 
high building costs and after a 
housing building boom of several 
years. it is to be hoped that lend- 
ing institutions will exercise care 
in the extension of credit in the 
period ahead. 

The Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages has worked conssst- 
ently to urge less domination of 
mortgage lending by Washington, 
except in time of emergency; has 
urged that more reliance be put 
upon private industry to care for 
the financial needs of its customers. 
We have urged that FHA be again 
made an inaependent agency free 
of political control. We have 
urged that FNMA be abandoned 
as a support to housing credit, 
except as an emergency standby 
organization. That was the bur- 
den of cur testimony before the 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on Housing Legisla- 
tion of 1952. While more money 
was voted than we thought desir- 
able for mortgage uses i: the buiil 
as finally passed, we were pleased 
to see that Congress reduced by 
half the appropriations requested. 
Results have not been what we 
have wished, but at times we have 
seemed to make progress. 

We have protested *unsuccess- 
fully correction of artifically 
pegged interest rates on FHA and 
VA loans. No doubt the VA 4% 
rate has an important bearing on 
the availability of funds for vet- 
erans’ loans. There can be no 
doubt that bankers generally wish 
to help the veteran, but bankers 
also feel that the VA should not 
be arbitrary in the matter of in- 
terest rates. 


It is interesting to note that 
at the last American Legion Con- 
vention, a special committee was 
formed to consult with the Vet- 
erans Bureau wn interest rates, 
with a view to discussing the 

for a possible upward ad- 
justment. We cannot but feel that 
tlexible interest rates in line with 
current conditions would help 
materially to resolve the problem 
of mortgage loans to veterans. 


Cenclusien 


This is obviously not a full 
register of the work and influence 
of the Savings and Mortgage Di- 
vision. Other and special commit- 
tees are at work on special prob- 
lems. Many useful publications 
are availab:e to you covering all 
phases of savings—types, promo- 
tion, costs; and a variety of books 
and pamphlets on bond invest- 
ments and mortgages — several 
published this past year or in 
preparation now. The Division is 
fortunate in having an able and 
energetic staff who are alert to 
the new needs and new respon- 
sibilities of the savings banker. 
We want to work with you to 
develop savings on a sound and 
expanding basis in the banks of 
the country. We want to help 
develop sound programs for the 
investment of those funds. 


It might be of interest to many 
of you to note that the Savings 
and Mortgage Division came into 
being just 50 years ago. It was 
organized at the Convention of 
the American Bankers Association 
in New Orleans, Nov. 11-13, 1902 
—almost 50 years ago to the day. 
The growth of savings in the 
banks of the country during the 
last half century has been im- 
pressive. May that growth be 
just as spectacular in the 50 years 
ahead, and may we handle those 
funds wisely. 


Trust Go, of Ga. May - 
Increase Capital 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Directors 
of The Trust Company of Georgia 
have recommended to their 
stockholders that the present 
capital of $2,000,000 be increased 
to $4,000,000 — by transferring 
$2,000,000 from surplus to capi- 
tal and declaring a stock dividend 
on a share-for-share basis, it was 
announced by John A. Sibley, 
Chairman, following a meeting of 
the Board of Directors Nov. 11. 

Subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State and State Su- 
perintendent of Banks, the in- 
crease would be effected by in- 
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creasing the present outstanding 


‘20,000 shares-of $100 par value 


stock to 40,000 shares of $100 par 
vaiue stock. 
Stockholders of the Trust Com- 
Pany of Georgia will be asked to 
consider the proposal at their 
annual meeting on Jan. 13, 1953, 
and at the same time to authorize 
the necessary charter amend- 
ments. It is proposed that the 
new stcck be issued to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business Feb, 18, 1953 in propor- 
tion to shares held at that time. 
After these changes are made, 
the capital of the Trust Company 
of Georgia will be $4 million and 
the surplus $6 million. Total capi- 
tal funds, including capital, sur- 
plus, undivided profits and re- 


serves for contingencies will be 
in excess of $12 million. ; 


“This is the first increase in 
capital stock since 1933,” Mr. 
Sibley explained. “Surplus and 
undivided profits have grown in 
that time from. $1,784,000 to 
$9,436,000. The surplus account 
has been increased out of earn- 
ings en nine occasions since the 
Trust Company entered the com- 
mercial banking field in 1933, 
and the last such increase took 
place in June of this year. This 
growth is in line with the an- 
nounced policy of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia of meeting the 
banking needs of the rapidly ex- 
panding economy of the South- 
eastern States.” 
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Hemphill, Noyes to 
~ Admit F. D. Frost 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Francis 
D. Frost, Jr., on Nov. 15 will be 
admitted to partnership in Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He 
will make his headquarters in 
Los Angeles. He will retire from 
ahaa gad in Shields & Co. on 

ov. 14. 


3 With John G. Kinnard 


(Special to THe FINANciaL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Elberta, 
A. La Hue, Samuel J. Pitulla, and 
Jess T. Porteous are now affiliated 
with John G. Kinnard & Co.,..133 
South Seventh Street. 











"The Best Possible 





Telephone Service 





at the Lowest Cost”’ 





come true. 





Twenty-five years ago, on October 20, 1927, 
the Bell System put into writing, for all the 
world to see, the basic principles for the 
management of the business. 


‘The policy tells the people what they have a right 
to expect from the company. At the same time, 
it commits everyone in the Bell System to a high 
standard of conduct for the business. ‘The promise 
of “the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
cost” intensifies the effort to make that promise 


The never-changing policy of fair treatment for 
those who invest in the business, those who work 
for it, and those who use the service, will bring still 
greater progress in the ycars to come. 








Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE USERS 


Responsibility to 


TELEPHONE SHARE OWNERS 


Responsibility to 


TELEPHONE 

















EMPLOYEES 


“The fact that the responsibility for a 
large part of the tclephone service of 
the country rests upon the American 
Telcphone and Telegraph Company 
and its Associated Companics imposes 
on thc management an unusual obli- 
gation to the public to see to it that 
the service shall at all times be ade- 
quate, dependable and satisfactory to 
the uscr. 

“Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will mect those obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety.” 


“The fact that the ownership is so wide- 
spread and diffused (there are now more 
than 1,100,000 share owners of the 
American Telephone and ‘Telegraph 
Company) imposes an unusual obliga- 
tion on the management to sce to it 
that the savings of these people are 
secure and remain so. 

“Payments to share owners, limited 
to téasonable regular dividends, with 
the right to make further investments 
on reasonable terms as the business re- 
quires new moncy from time to time, 
are to the interest of telephone users 
and employces as well as share owners.” 


Gell Tephoe Selon. (i) 


Many ycars ago, in its annual report to 
share owners, the conipany’s responsi- 
bility to its employees was expressed in 
these words: 

“While the Bell System seeks to fur- 
nish the public the best possible service 
at the least cost, the policy which rec- 
ognizes this obligation to the public 
recognizes equally its responsibilities to 
its employees. 

“It is and has been the aim to pas 
salaries and wages in all respects ade- 
quate and just and to make sure that 
individual merit is discovered and 
recognized.” 
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Relating the News 
To Your Investments 


By DONALD L ROGERS* 
Financial and Business Editor, New York “Herald Tribune” 


Editor maintains all news is economic, or has economic origins, 

and hence is relevant to investment; and stresses its interrela- 

tionship throughout all spheres. Asserts news scrutiny is key 

to the general economic climate on which corporations wel- 

fare and hence security values depend. Says following of news 

by investor will be particularly important with advent of 
Eisenhower Administration. 


The news has a direct bearing 
on your individual investments, 
just as much as it has on the in- 
vestments of the corporation ex- 
ecutive sitting 
before the 
ticker tape 
machine in the 
board of di- 
rectors’ room. 
L think one of 
the greatest 
failings we all 
have is in re- 
garding our 
own  invest- 
ments as some- 
thing separate 
and apart from 
the whole 
economy, the 
whole business 
picture, the overall economic cli- 
mate. 

Naturally you ask two ques- 
tions: What news is important to 





Donald I. Rogers 


my investments? And how do I 
relate the news to my invest- 
ments? 


At risk of being ponderous, I'll 
try to tell you how I think you 
many analyze news and apply it 
to your investments. Actually I 
cannot speak with any great 
authority for, though I am fairly 
well known in Wall Street, my 
poor fame, if any, comes from the 
fact that I hold the record for 
making bad guesses on the pur- 
chase of securities. So, like many 
of the gentlemen who have been 


barnstorming the country in the | 


recent political campaigns, Ud%d- 
vise you: don’t do as I do; as 
{ say. 

I’m somewhat like a friend of 
mine, one of the most brilliant 
economic writers of our time who, 
{ regret to say, works on a dif- 
ferent New York newspaper. I 
had just finished reading one of 
his great, studious articles the 
other afternoon and had taken 
to heart one of his major points 
about how the Administration, by 
exercising a little common sense, 
could clip $4,500,000,000 off the 
Federal budget, when the tele- 
phone rang. It was the author of 
this wonderful article, fresh from 
his economic foray into the Fed- 
eral budget. “Don,” he said, “I 
know it’s only a couple of days 
to your payday, but I’m broke; 
could I borrow ten bucks until 
Wednesday?” 

He could tell President Truman 
how to save four and a half bil- 
lion dollars, but he couldn’t make 
his own budget stretch from pay- 
day to payday. And when I 
charged him with this inconsis- 
tency, he showed why he’s truly a 
great economist. He said, “Well, 
ifter all, Truman has a lot more 
money to play with than I have.” 

But though I have not distin- 
guished myself by parlaying my 
investments into a yacht or a sum- 
mer mink for Mrs. Rogers, I pave 
been a close follower of the news 
for more than 20 years, and mo:+ 
of that time have tried to inter- 
pret it. 


So let’s forget my investments 
for a moment and get down to the 
Hews. 


Practically All News Is Relevant 


First, let’s start with the premise 
tnat ail news, exclusive of the 
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fire 
in- 


general run of police and 
news, has a bearing on your 
vestments. 

Let’s just follow that out log- 
ically. 

Most news springs from eco- 
nomic origins. Whether the story 
you read is about politics, about 
race riots in South Africa, about 
ideological differences, about na- 
tionalism in Iran or Bolivia, or, 
yes, even about Korea—if you'll 
scratch beneath the surface of the 
story, you'll find there’s an eco- 
nomic problem. 

Now, since most news has its 
birth in economic problems, let’s 
proceed a step further and con- 
sider one more fact: All economic 
news is related; something bad in 
one part of the world’s economy 
is bad for the whole economy; and 
something good anywhere in the 
cconomy is good for the entire 
economy. 

So. using that as a basic prem- 
ise, let’s explore the stock mar- 
ket and your investments. 


With all due respect to my col- 
league, Mr. McCormick, President 
of New York Curb Exchange 
(soon to be known as the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange) the stock 
market—his or the other large 
one on Wall Street—is merely the 
tail of the dog. And the securities 
traded in the exchanges are mere- 
ly little barometers measuring the 
economic health of the nation and 
the world, 


The value of a stock is usually 
determined by the amount of 
money the corporation will earn. 
Corporations make money because 
they produce something for sale 
or sell something that someone 
else has produced. 


Sales, then, hold part of the an- 
swer. Will the corporation whose 
stock you hold be able to sell its 
products? The news should reveal 
the answer. 


If you own stock in the A. B.C. 
Cement Corporation, you might 
think that perhaps your interest 
in news should end with the items 
concerning the construction indus- 
try. 

But how about the Federal 
Housing Authority with its plans 
for millions of home units? How 
about the decisions on freight 
rates in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for freight rates com- 
prise a substantial part of the 
price of a bag of cement? How 
about the plans of the Civilian 
Defense Agency to decentralize 
industry, which will call for mam- 
moth new industrial buildings 
and hundreds of thousands of new 
homes? How about the economic 
upheaval in our own cities which 
is forcing residents to the suburbs 
by the thousands and causing vast 
building booms in reclaimed farm 
lands? 


News Outside Financial Pages 

All of these stories you'll find 
outside the financial pages. And 
on the financial pages themselves, 
you'll find stories about the con- 
struction industry, about the 
cement industry itself, about the 
bonds of the various states and 
municipalities which, more than 
anything else, reflect the con- 


struction plans for new highways, 
airports, throughways and public 
projects, about the plans of Amer- 
ican industry for investment in 
new plants and equipment. 

But, of course, all this is only 
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part of the story, only part of the 
key. 

A corporation can have the 
largest sales of any company in 
the whole industry, but if it’s an 
inefficient firm, if its officers are 
not good, its earnings won't be as 
good as they should be, and its 
stock won't have as much value 
as it could have. 

On the financial pages of your 
newspaper, you'll find the news 
about companies and their execu- 
tives; you'll find news about the 
plans of various corporations, 
you'll find the expressions of hope 
or despair from their officers. 
You'll read of the problems that 
nettle various industries, of the 
things that are being done to solve 
them. 

Thus far we have established 
two things. A stock is of value 
because of a company’s earnings 
or its earnings-potential. Earnings 
are good because of a combination 
of good sales and efficient opera- 
tions. 

Economic Climate 

This leads us to the third point, 
of equal importance with the 
other two. It’s the economic cli- 
mate in which your corporation 
lives and breathes. Sales can’t be 
much good when there’s no money 
around to buy the produce your 
company manufactures. And even 
the most voluminous sales aren’t 
much good if all the profit is to be 
taxed away. And certainly you 
look at your corporation with a 
perspective eye, considering its 
long-range health. Is your com- 
pany going to be able to survive 
in the new world of reduced tariff 
barriers when trade flows freely 
between continents? 

This is the “economic climate.” 

You'll find the news relating to 
it scattered from page one to the 
back of the paper. 

Look in any day’s “Herald 
Tribune,” you'll find news about 
the expenditures of the Mutual 
Security Agency in Europe, you'll 
find news about tariff discussions; 
you'll find news about the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union or the 
operation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Alliance of the Schuman 
Plan. You'll also find news about 
our domestic economy; of plans 
for greater old age payments, of 
revisions to the agricultural sup- 
port program, of projects for re- 
claiming waste lands or building 
new Federal hydro-electric power 
systems. 

None of this news is remote. It 
all has direct bearing on every 
corporation in America, and if you 
hold a share of stock in that cor- 
poration, it has direct bearing on 
you. It’s your money that’s at 
stake. 


As I’ve said before, nearly all 


news is economic or has economic 
origins. 


World News 
You may wonder how expendi- 
tures of the Mutual Security 


Agency can affect a midwest cor- 
poration making automobile parts. 
In many ways. When the M. S. A. 
spends half a billion dollars in 
France to build jet planes, as an- 
nounced two weeks ago, that 
money naturally comes from 
American taxpayers and the mid- 
west corporation, if it’s a success- 
ful one, is right up in the front 
line when it comes to making 
payments. But there’s more in- 
volved in it than taxes. Where 
will France get her steel, her iron 
ore, her molybdenum, her rubber 
for the jet tires, her fuel for the 
jet tanks, the screws and rivets, 
the paint and chemicals? 

Yet even more than this is in- 
volved. Where will France build 
these jets? If the jets are built in 
factories that normally produce 
civilian goods, what will France 
do for civilian goods? Will she 
import them from us? If so, what 
will she use for dollars? If we are 
occupying French industry with 
the production of jets and there 
are no civilian goods for sale in 
the dollar market, France can get 
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Should Government Regulation 
Manage the Carriers? 


By JOHN 8S. BURCHMORE* 


Walter, Burchmore and Belnap, 
Attorneys, Chicago, Il. 


Stating proper role of Government is to administer the law 
and not to manage the carriers, Chicago attorney claims, in 
recent years, climate of opinion in government circles, out- 
side the ICC, has fastened idea government’s role is to imitiate, 
manage, plan and protect. Cites encroachment of the ICC into 
field of management, and contends it displays tendency to coor- 
dinate various forms of transportation so as to apportion 
traffic. Foresees possible reorganization of the ICC. Urges re- 
turn to first principles laid down in original Transportation Act. 


The petroleum industry is one 
of the largest users of transporta- 
tion—by rail, by highway, by 
water, and by pipe line. It also 
fuels and lu- 
bricates most 
of the trans- 
portation 
equipment, 
including air. 
Your stake in 
sound trans- 
portation and 
your interest 
in the effects 
of, and limits 
upon, regula- 
tions are 
great. 

Regulation 
of railroad 
transportation 
in the United 
States is an old story; this was the 
first branch of commerce to come 
under close Federal government 
regulation. Happily, transporta- 
tion has thrived under regulation, 
and the tremendous advances 
made from crudest beginnings in 
ancient days have continued dur- 
ing the successful administration 
of the Interstate Commerce Act 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its half-century of reg- 
ulation. But, in recent years, there 
have been misgivings, as regula- 
tion seemed to evolve into coor- 
dination of competing modes of 
transport—even into management 
of the carriers themselves. We all 
share in a public sense of satis- 
faction and pride that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
successfully administered the law 
without attempting to run the car- 
riers. We are naturally concerned 
to preserve the fruits of this suc- 
cess, and are apprehensive for the 
future because of certain signs of 
the period. 





John S. Burchmore 


What Lies Ahead? 


Today there are endless discus- 
sions and innumerable’ voices 
raised alleging the existence of 
problems and _ difficulties. All 
manner of changes are being con- 
sidered, and these are put forward 
with all degrees of seriousness— 
ranging from mere talk to bills in 
Congress. You and I wonder, 
therefore, what lies ahead. What 
possible threats do we face; and 
what avenues are open for real 
improvement? We seek to know 
where our energies are needed to 
protect the successful past and to 
foster an even more successful 
future. 


Analysis of specific suggestions 
Or proposals cannot be done in a 
short talk of this kind. On the 
other hand, we may better em- 
ploy our time this afternoon than 
simply to hear a ringing address 
of devotion to private enterprise 
or, conceivably, an attack on big 
business favoring a government- 
managed economy. (Surely, the 
former would be applauded, and 
the latter would deserve groans or 
a general walkout.) Rather, I pro- 
pose to consider with you some 
possible guides by which to meas- 
ure proposals which are made—to 
remind ourselves, if you please, of 
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some basic philosophy and proven 
principles which ought to be the 
first tests of any suggested 
changes. 


Articles of Faith 


We may as well start right out 
in this discussion by a confession 
of faith, so to speak, by admitting 
that we do go aiong with certain 
broad propositions or convictions. 
The first of these—by far the most 
important and all-embracing—is 
that the proper role of govern- 
ment is to administer the law, and 
not to administer the carriers. 
Government should be the umpire 
or referee, and not the captain of 
the team. It should step in to pre- 
vent abuses, to right wrongs, to 
educate the ignorant, to make the 
rules of fair, honest conduct, and 
to enforce them—but not to run 
the game or to insure success and 
prevent failure. 


I may illustrate this by recall- 
ing what -happened in a recent de- 
bate in the British Parliament 
where a Laborite orator, in de- 
fending its program, extolled the 
virtues of socialized medicine. He 
was sorely beset by some well 
trained Tory heckling from the 
galleries, which finally proved his 
undoing; for, as he expounded the 
benefits of paternalistic govern- 
ment medicine, he could not help 
mentioning the improved plight 
of British mothers. In quivering 
tones, he said: “Why, today in 
Britain, we have more bonny ba- 
bies than ever before. And why?” 


Whereupon one of the least re- 
spectful of the hecklers shouted: 
“private enterprise.” 


It is anti-climactic to remark 
now that government was never 
known to produce anything. 


Another Principle 


Another principle, or article of 
faith, which is proven by our suc- 
cessful past, and which cannot be 
abandoned if our future is to be 
at least as enjoyable, is this: No 
policy, or program, or point of 
view should be adopted or im- 
posed merely upon the decision of 
the one who proposes it. This 
goes further than the well-known 
constitutional principle of separa- 
tion of powers, or of prohibiting 
one person from having the dual 
role of prosecutor and judge. It 
means that no government agency 
with the duty or function of ex- 
ploring avenues of unprovement 
should at the same time have the 
power to impose a program upon 
the transportation agencies for 
whose improvement the explora- 
tion is made. You all know the 
classic remark Of the young bride, 
having painstakingly prepared her 
her first plate of biscuits. As she 
passed them to the guests, she 
said: “Take your pick.” 


I believe that we must recog- 
nize that the cook likes her own 
cooking and is proud of her own 
recipes, and the agency which has 
conscientiously worked out a solu- 
tion to a problem naturally wants 
to see the solution tried. But in 
government processes, if the 


power of law is to be put behind a 
proposal, it should not be done 
until that proposal has been passed 
upon by minds which are inde- 
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Election Returns and 
Your Financial Returns 


By EDWARD T. McCORMICK* 
President, New York Curb Exchange 


Mr. McCormick predicts President-elect Eisenhower and the 
Congress will pursue a “peaceful“ course, with continued pros- 
perity. Expects natural death for Excess Profits Tax, relaxa- 
tion or termination of wage and. price controls, more friendly 
climate for business, and retention of high levels of taxation. 
Maintains while we may have periods of “shaking out,” there 
will be no serious depression. Calls for elimination of double 
tax on corporate dividends, and shortening of capital gains 
holding period. 


There is no need at this time, 
I am sure, to go into any detail as 
to the results of the ballots cast 
last Tuesday. All of us were tho- 
roughly fa- 
miliar with 
them as early 
as last Wed- 
nesday morn- 
ing, and ac- 
quired at that 
time our glum 
or nappy coun- 
tenances, as 
the case may 
be, for the 
balance of the 
week — if not 





for the bal- 
ance of four 
years. What- 


E. T. McCormick 


ever the effect 
of the vote 
upon our individual political phi- 
losophies, however, I think that it 
is most important for each of us 
to keep in mind the sage observa- 
tions enunciated by both the Re- 
publican and Democratic candi- 
dates, that we must now lay aside 
the swords we raised for a few 
short months as party advocates 
and remember that we are, and 
should act as, a united American 
people. This unity was never more 
essential than in the trying days 
of international and domestic 
struggle that lie before us. 

I trust, of course, that all those 
present will excuse the guarded 
nature of any remarks I ‘nay 
make concerning the reaction of 
the stock market or business in 
general to the recent election. My 
knowledge and experience in no 
way qualify me to gaze into a 
crystal-ball and read the future. 
While the direct impact of ihe 
election on the securities market 
itself over the next few months 
cannot be foreseen with definite- 
ness, I can say, however, with all 
the sincerity at my command that 
I do believe there will be a con- 
tinuation of prosperous conditions 
in the long run. 

The important fact for all of us 
as investors, to keep constantly 
before us is that this country of 
ours, though grown to massive 
proportions and a position of 
leadership in world affairs. is still 
an adolescent so far as its produc- 
tive potentialities are concerned. 
We still have many a step to take 
before our seven-league boots 
carry us to the end of our road 
of industrial develonmert. 


Pessimism Twenty Years Ago 


Twenty odd years ago, you well 
remember that many an investor 
was willing to give up the ghost. 
Many believed that they saw the 
handwriting on the wall pointing 
to our financial decline as a na- 
tion. We have, however, not mere- 
ly bounded back from the worst 
financial depression in our history, 
but in the process have fought 
and won the most savage of world 
conflicts. And those who iwenty 
years before had despaired of 
their investment prospects have 
found for the most part not merely 
a resurgence of their capital, but 
an endless stream of new sources 
of successful ventures. 

We have all been witnesses to 
the remarkable surge of scientific 
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achievement that has occurred 
during the past fifteen years—the 
revolutionary application of jet 
propulsion to air transport—the 
piercing of sound barriers — the 
production of synthetic goods—the 
introduction of television to our 
homes—the discovery of penicillin 
and other anti-biotics—the proc- 
essing and production of frozen 
foods and a host of other 
achievements too numerous to 
mention in detail. 

Every week, almost each day, 
has brought to light somewhere in 
this country, new discoveries, new 
products, more efficient methods 
2f production and fresh lines of 
research. Each new idea has 
stirred intelligent curiosity and 
opened up before it new vistas of 
invention. Each improvement in 
production technique has invited 
and stimulated rivalry for further 
improvements. For such is the na- 
ture of our free competitive sys- 
tem. 

It is difficult for me, as an in- 
vestor, knowing our past success- 
ful history and the men who made 
it possible, and realizing our pres- 
ent vital and powerful position in 
the world, to be anything but 
ovtimistic as to our general finan- 
cial future. 


Temporary Shaking Out Periods 


Although dark clouds float on 
the horizon by reason of the pres- 
ent strained internationa] situa- 
tion, I believe that Dwight Eisen- 
hower, the man that we have 
elected.to the Presidency, and the 
men we have elected to the Con- 
gress, will be able to guide this 
country on a peaceful course dur- 
ing the coming four years. While 
we may well have temporary 
periods of “shaking out,” I can see 
no serious depression confronting 
us. While there will be reactions 
from time to time, I firmly believe 
that four years hence we shall 
find ourselves in a financial posi- 
tion stronger that that which we 
presently enjoy. 

It is fairly generally agreed that 
the new Administration will pro- 
vide a climate far more friendly 
to business than that which has 
held sway over the past 20 years. 
While there will be no return to 
the old laissez-faire policies as 
such, business can look forward 
confidently to a pericd of relaxa- 
tion of former stringent controls, 
and to a more amicable attitude 
toward its problems when they 
are presented in Washington. How 
soon we will observe tangible re- 
sults from such a change in at- 
mosphere is anybody’s guess. 
However, it might be well to keep 
an eye on two dates in the not too 
distant future — April 30, 1953, 
when the controls on prices and 
wages expire, and June 30, 1953, 
when the excess profits tax comes 
to an end. I think we can look for 
the wage and price controls to be 
terminated or, at least, materially 
reduced, and it is reasonable to 
assume that the excess profits tax, 
which has proved itself to be 
complex in administration, unfair 
in application, a deterrent to cor- 
porate initiative, and an induce- 
ment to corporate waste and in- 
efficiency, will be allowed to die 
a natural death. One must, how- 
ever, continue to be selective in 
the market, for some companies 
and industries will benefit far 
more than others from the termi- 


nation of these controls and taxes. 
Some companies and industries 
may actually suffer with the pass- 
ing of controls. 

One of the primary problems of 
the new Administration will be to 
develop some satisfactory means 
to control the inflationary and de- 
flationary cycles of our economy. 
Economic stability is essential not 
only on the domestic scene, in the 
interest of our wage earners and 
investors, but on the international 
scene as well, since any instabil- 
ity in the economy of this country 
has immediate world-wide reper- 
cussions. To cut this Gordian knot 
will be a-task of Herculean pro- 
portions, but it is a task to which 
the Administration should, and no 
doubt will, immediately address 
itself. Through an understanding 
of business policy, and the appli- 


cation to its fiscal and monetary 
problems of consérvative and 
sound financial measures which it 
has always supported, this Admin- 
istration is equipped to meet the 
challenge. 

Although the Government is op- 
erating at the present time on a 
deficit basis and defense produc- 
tion expenditures can reasonably 
be expected to increase up to the 
middle of 1953, the inflationary 
spiral which has so dangerously 
affected our economy over the 
past years appears to be coming 
to a halt. It will be one of the 
primary tasks of the new Admin- 
istration to see to it that these in- 
flationary tendencies do not re- 
assert themselves. Barring unfore- 
seén additional defense expendi- 
tures, this end shoulr be attain- 
able, for the country has shown 
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since Korea that it is able, with 
its great productive capacity, to 
deliver goods to our militar 
forces, provide economic ped 
ance to our allies, and at the 
same time supply a great amount 
of goods to our own people, an 
amount, in some cases, in excess 
of the capacity of consumers cur- 
rently to absorb them. With this 
supply of goods constantly in- 
creasing, competition for buyers, 
under our free economic system, 
should in itself bring prices down 
without the necessity for price 
controls. 


Reduction in Spending 
Directly tied to this problem of 
stabilization, and control of infla- 
tionary factors, is the question of 
reduction in governmental spend- 
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In the areas served by the more than 700 loan offices displaying 


this sign, there is more money in circulation—more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 


This vast sum is fed into the streams of commerce through 


sinall loans averaging $297. ‘These loans are generally made to 
families to help them with obligations already incurred, and 
therefore are not inflationary. 


Merchants and professional men find their “slow” accounts 
being liquidated with funds made available by the BENEFICIAL 


Loan SysteM. This helps them save money, means less work, 


re-instates accounts to good standing and saves time and 
trouble all around. 


The families thus aided also find that Beneficial Loans are 
not only helpful with their budgets, but bring peace of mind 
as well. A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial purpose. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary loan companies operate under the following names: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY .. 
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. COMMONWEALTH LOAN 


COMPANY... LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION ...WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. ... BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. 
CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY ... PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 
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Nature and Functions of 


The Federal 


Reserve System 


By J. L. R( BERTSON* 
Member of Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


Mr. Robertson, defending the 


Federal Reserve System as an 


efficient organization and as “one of the world’s great reser- 
voirs of economic strength,” describes its functions and activ- 
ities. Stresses the supervisory service of the Federal Reserve 
and says System is now in better position than ever before to 
lend its assistance to member banks in time of need. Reveals 
organization of Inter-Agency Bank Examination school. 


Far be it from me to question 
the judgment of your officers in 
inviting me to be with you again 
cus year. For 
my part, any 
excuse I can 
use to get back 
to Nebraska is 
a good one. 
The only thing 
that troubled 
me about com- 
ing back this 
t'me was the 
question: 
What will I 
talk about? 

I could talk 
about the dol- 
lar—and 
short how the 
dollar doesn’t do as much for peo- 
ple as it used to. But I knew if 
I did that, I should have to point 
out in some detail that people are 
not doing as much for the dollar 
as they used to. Finally, I decided 
to talk about an institution in- 
timately affecting both people and 
the dollar, namely, the Federal 
Reserve System. I shall pursue 
this subject despite the facts that, 
first, only one out of three banks 
in Nebraska — and none of the 
three banks in my home town of 
Broken Bow—is a Federal Reserve 
member; and second, that talking 
about the Federal Reserve will ex- 
pose me to charges of boasting, or 
of the even worse crime of trying 
to entice new members into the 
System. 


There are, however, considera- 
tions on the other side. After all, 
74% of the bank deposits in Neb- 
raska are in member banks. Also, 
many of Nebraska’s 277 nonmem- 
bers are banks that could not 
qualify for membership until the 
capital requirements law was 
amended just four months ago. 


Still other reasons make the 
Federal Reserve System the most 
fitting topic for me to talk about 
today. One is that in recent 
months we have heard so many 
derogatory things about certain 
parts of government that, in fair- 
ness to other parts of it, something 
ought to be said on the other side. 
A second is that most people know 
little about the Federal Reserve 
System in spite of the bearing it 
has upon their lives and fortunes 
as one of the world’s great reser- 
voirs of economic strength. And 
a third is that, being a native of 
Nebraska, and having served on 
the Federal Reserve Board for 
nine months, I think it appropriate 
to report to you on what I have 
learned about it first hand. 


J. L. Rebertson 


Nature of Reserve System 


Of course, everybody knows 
some things about the Federal 
Reserve System. To almost every- 
body, it means a nationwide or- 
ganization of some 7,000 member 
banks holding 85% of the bank 
resources of the country, 12 re- 
gionally-located Federal Reserve 
Banks with 24 branches (one lo- 
cated in Omaha), and a Board of 
Governors in Washington com- 
posed of men appointed by the 
President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 


The thought of the regional 
Federal Reserve Banks, for most 
people, is a reminder of the many 
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services the System provides for 
American business and finance. 
They picture these banks in terms 
of the amount of currency they 
handle each year—enough bills to 
make a stack 350 miles high, 
which in falling would litter the 
highways from Omaha to Min- 
neapolis with one, five, ten, and 
wenty dollar bills. Or they see 
the banks clearing checks, your 
hecks and mine — 20,000 checks 
each minute we sit here, enough 
n a year to reach to the moon 
and half-way back. 


Pays Its Own Way—Plus 


But there is another less spec- 
tacular and less well known side 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
First of all, it is an efficient or- 
ganization of 20,000 people, all 
working toward a single goal: 
serving the public interest by 
helping to keep the economy mov- 
ing along on an even keel, ade- 
quately supplied—but not over- 
loaded—with the money needed 
for producing goods and services 
on the American scale. It is not a 
government organization in the 
usual sense. The people who work 
for it are not hired as government 
employees, and they are not paid 
from government funds. The Fed- 
eral Reserve does not operate on 
tax money. Quite to the contrary, 
it turns over to the government 
each year the bulk of its earnings, 
a turnover amounting last year to 
more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

Yet this organization, which 
works exclusively for the people, 
must be classed as “government” 
in the highest sense. It is an or- 
ganization that operates in a non- 
political way to join the hands of 
banking and government to fur- 
ther the prosperity of American 
agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. 

In fact, as I see it, the System 
constitutes one of the best illus- 
trations of democracy at work. 
The team of 20,000 Federal Re- 
serve workers is directed by more 
than 250 private citizens. These 
are the men who serve as direc- 
tors of the Reserve Banks and 
their branches—men who con- 
tribute their time and efforts to 
make the organization’s perform- 
ance efficient and effective. To 
read the roster of their names is 
to know that they rank among the 
‘eading citizens of the nation. 
They might well be called the 
keymen in the Federal Reserve 
System. They serve as listening 
posts through which the System 
can keep an ear on the heartbeat 
of the economy across the nation. 
They provide advice and counsel 
that help the System in formulat- 
ing policy to keep that heartbeat 
strong. 

Nobody would think of labeling 
these directors as government em- 
plovees, yet I am sure everyone 
would agree that they are public 
servants, for they have dedicated 
themselves to carry out a public 
function in the public interest— 
their reward being the satisfaction 
they get from doing their country 
a service. 

Now in these past nine months, 
I have not been able to meet all 
the directors or all of the 20,000 
men and women of the Federal 
Reserve. But I have been able to 
observe the work of many of 
them, including all the Chairmen 
of the Boards of Directors of the 
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Federal Reserve Banks, the Presi- 
dents of those banks. the members 
of the staff of some of them, the 
members of the Federal Advisory 
Council, and, of course, the mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors 
and all of its key personnel. And 
I want to report to you that among 
all of those people there runs a 
single chord, tying them to the 
characteristic of the Federal Re- 
serve that I like best—integrity. 
In any organization, public or 
private, brilliance is desirable, but 
integrity is essential. 


Function of System 


Notwithstanding your familiar- 
ity with it, let me discuss for a 
moment the job the Federal Re- 
serve has to do, and how it car- 
ries out its responsibilities, with 
the cooperation and support of the 
System membership. And they I 
hope you will give me, as some 
of you have in the past, the ben- 
efit of your experience, and coun- 
sel, so that together we can work 
for improvement. 

Besides providing an _ elastic 
currency and serving as lender of 
last resort, the System bears pri- 
mary responsibility for influenc- 
ing the supply, availability, and 
cost of money and credit. Here 
the objective is, on the one hand, 
to prevent excessive expansion in 
the money supply and thus to curb 
inflationary pressures; on the 
other hand, to prevent excessive 
contraction in the money supply 
that could accentuate deflationary 
forces. 

The method of contracting or 
expanding the supply of money 
and credit varies considerably un- 
der different economic conditions, 
but the Board’s principal means 
include selling or purchasing gov- 
ernment securities in the open 
market and extending credit to 
member banks through discount 
operations. Changes in member 
bank reserve requirements must 
also be listed as a tool which can 
be used to affect the availability 
of credit, even though it is a 
rather inflexible instrument of 
monetary policy. 

Powerful though System actions 
can be in mitigating economic 
swings and preserving the integ- 
rity of the dollar, I hope no one 
is laboring under the misappre- 
hension that monetary measures 
alone can achieve the goal of sta- 
bility at high levels of production 
and employment. Many other fac- 
tors, both public and private, play 
important roles. Fiscal operations 
of the Federal Government are a 
primary influence, especially with 
the government’s income, expend- 
itures, and debt at present high 
levels. The activities of consumers 
and businessmen are important, 
particularly as they increase or 
decrease their use of credit and 
their rate of spending. All of 
which underscores the need for 
coordinated public and private 
action if the stability of our econ- 
omy is to be assured. 

To help provide a basis for co- 
ordinated action, the Federal Re- 
serve System undertakes another 
activity: developing information 
adding to the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of economic forces 
and factors, both here and abroad. 
One important purpose in provid- 
ing this information is to facilitate 
the job of the men who manage 
the member banks of the System. 

I noticed that the October issue 
of “Banking” magazine asked five 
prominent economists to pick out, 
for the benefit of busy bankers, 
the most important economic indi- 
cators available from all sources 
—a sort of “All American” team 
for the man who doesn’t have time 
to keep up with all the players. 
Three Federal Reserve reports 
were placed almong the ten top 
indicators by four of the five 
members of this economic panel. 
Several other Federal Reserve sta- 
tistical reports were nominated by 
one or more of the economists. 


Without the aid of banks and 
business concerns throughout the 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


The Republicans, flushed with victory for the first time in 
more than 20 years, are in an awful mess in the matter of organiz- 
ing the Senate. In fact, to do it with Republicans they are faced 
with the insufferable proposition of letting Senator Langer of 
North Dakota, be Chairman of the highly im- 
portant Senate Judiciary Committee. Under 
the seniority system he would succeed to this 
place, relieving the veteran Democrat, Pat 
McCarran, who ironically enough, as things 
turned out, worked himself out of a Chair- 
manship by supporting the Republican Sena- 
torial candidate in Nevada instead of the 
Democratic candidate. 

As the count now stands, the next Senate 
will be composed of 48 Republicans, 47 Demo- 
crats and the maverick Morse of Oregon, who 
now declares himself to be an independent. 
The gentleman undoubtedly figures he has 
maneuvered himself into an enviable position. 
Should he eiect to vote with the Democrats 
when Congress convenes on Jan. 3 there would 
be a tie which, however, the Republicans could 
break with Vice-President Nixon on Jan. 20. Morse’s price for 
voting with the Republicans is membership on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 


With Morse voting with the Democrats, Nixon would not be 
able to break the tie and give organization of the Senate to the 
Republicans without the support of Langer. Langer is no more of 
a Republican, if as much, than Morse, but he still lists himself as 
that and fully expects to vote Republican on organization if he 
gets his seniority due, the Chairmanship of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 


He is the lesser in offensiveness to the Republicans although 
he has voted with them on legislation only about one out of every 
ten times. 


Insofar as I know, he voted for Eisenhower but he traveled 
on the train with Truman through North Dakota and praised him 
to the skies. In his primary in June the Democratic leaders put 
up a dummy against him and openly urged the Democrats to ge 
into the Republican primary and vote for him. Morse, on the other 
hand, campaigned for Stevenson and said after the election that 
Eisenhower and Nixon had won ae eee the people. It would 
thus be a pretty bitter pill for the Republicans to swailow to give 
him a place on Foreign Relations Committee in order to get his 
vote for organization of the Senate. But it would mean no more 
than giving him a somewhat better vehicle with which to strut. 
He couldn’t cause any harm on the committee. 


Langer’s Chairmanship of Judiciary Committee would well 
nigh be impossible for the Republicans. That is the committee 
which handles judicial appointments. Manifestly, the Republi- 
cans after having had the Federal courts packed with Democrats 
over the past 20 years, hope within the next four or eight years 
to get some Republicans on the courts. That would be most diffi- 
cult with Langer as the Chairman of Judiciary. 


Furthermore, this is the committee that handles immigration 
problems which are becoming more serious year after year. As the 
ranking minority member of this committee, Langer in the past 
five years has introduced bills to permit the entry of or to stay 
deportation proceedings against 1,000 aliens, far more than any 
other Senator, including such Senators as Lehman and Ives of 
New York, who naturally are exposed to the efforts to bring in 
aliens outside the regular immigration procedures. Although Lan- 
ger’s bills have covered practically every nationality, he has gone 
in a big way to help Pakistanian seamen who jumped ship after 
arriving in this country. In cooperation with a Pakistanian who 
has become naturalized and now lives in Arizona, Langer has 


introduced bills covering as many as 40 Pakistanian ship jumpers 
at a time. 


Not more than a handful of these bills have ever been acted 
upon by the Committee. Langer after introducing them has not 
pressed them. But under the regulations of the Department of 
Justice an alien is not moved against as long as the bill is pending. 
By reintroducing a bill every two years an alien can be kept in 
the country indefinitely. This matter was quite an issue against 


Langer in his primary campaign last June but obviously it was not 
effective enough. 


One smooth way to keep him out of the Judiciary Chairman- 
ship would be to prevail upon Senator Wiley of Wisconsin to take 
the Chairmanship of that cammittee instead of that of Foreign 
Relations. I said this would be a smooth way; rather, it would be 
a regular way and one against which Langer could not justifiably 
raise a rumpus because Wiley is entitled to the Chairmanship of 
either committee. But it would not be a smooth way—I was mis- 
taken. Wiley has been grooming himself for a long time to become 
Chairman of Foreign Relations and although looked upon as “one 
of those Middle Western isolationists” all these years, several 


months ago he married an English woman and overnight became 
an internationalist statesman. 


As against this gloomy picture of tie Republicans’ predica- 
ment, however, there are forces at work which may be the means 
of ignoring both Langer and Morse. These forces would have the 
Republicans eirbrace both Harry Byrd of Virginia, and Senator- 
elect Price Daniels of Texas. The former would be given a Chair- 
manship. Inasmuch as Byrd assumes he is serving his last term in 
the Senate, because of his age, he might very well be amenable to 
such an arrangement. He did not bolt the ticket in Virginia but 
announced he could not support Stevenson. Daniels, the new- 


comer, for having supported Eisenhower in Texas, realizes he has 
burned his political bridges behind him insofar as the Democratic 
organization is concerned. He has announced he will be an inde- 
pendent in Washington. 











Carlisle Bargeren 
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"In Search for Higher Earnings. 


s Turn to Stocks: 


By WILLIAM A. LYON* 
Superintendent of Banks, New York State 


For some years now, any talk 
at this season to savings bankers 
other 
been a 


can hardly have: had any 

beginning than -this: It’s 
year. 

The series. 6f 

important - 

events would - 


Federal in- 
the first time, 
the general 
lifting of divi- 
dend rates, the 
steepest rise 
in deposits in 
several years, 
further active 
mortgage 

g over 
a wide radius, and greater reliance 
on nongovernment securities as a 
source of earnings. It may be 
added that the securities holdings 
included preferred and common 
stocks for the first time in the 133- 
year history of savings banking in 
New York State. 


The strongest drive behind the 
year’s developments, I should say, 
was the search for higher earn- 
ings. This search took two out of 
every five savings banks—52 in- 
stitutions, to be more precise — 
into the stock market. You may 
be interested in a quick summary 
of what the Sept. 30 reports 
Showed. Total purchases footed 
up to $45 million. Commen stocks 
accotifited for $10 million ‘of the 
total and -preferred stocks for $35 
million. One bank was résvon- 
sible for $8:5 million; or 19%, of 
the total bu Twenty-nine 
banks confined 
preferred stock and nirie to com- 
mon stock. The names of a good 
many banks, some old, some large, 
some with great influence and 
power of example, do not yet ap- 
pear as buyers of stocks. 


Looking at the 52° banks as a 
whole; we find that they had used 
up 15.8% of their power to buy 
common stock and 13.3% of their. 
power to buy preferred. One benk 
had used up about 59% of its 
maximum power te buy cormeon 
stock; another had gone in for 
41% of its power. Four banks 
were using 40% ‘or more of their 
power to buy both kinds of stock. 
One bank had already called into 
play over 90% of its full power. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the buy- 
ing was in public utility com- 
mons and preferreds, 33% in in- 


Wm. A. Lyon 


dustrials and about 10% in rails. The 


American Telephone & Tele- 
graph common alone made up a 
little more than a third of the 
common held. In all, steck of 196 
corporations was bought. 

Mainly, the banks using their 
brand new stock power have gone 
ahead circumspectly, buying in 
instalments, in the interest of get- 
ting a wice arc of the market 
cycle reflected in their holdings. 
There is patently much to recom- 
mend such a course. Taken as a 
whole, the stockholdings stood to 


*An address by Fo Lyon at the 59th 
Annual Meeting of the Savings Barks 
Association of the State of New York, 
aa Sulphur Springs, W- Va, New. 








avin “te 


Produce an average yield of 
454%, with the rate on the pre- 
ferred 4. 17% and on the common 


Sete New Investment Company.’ - 


\) ‘Bhwee - more observations ‘about 
 plinuition: first, the new investment 


company, ‘according to all indica- 


tions, will ‘bring quite a few of the 
“smaller and medium sized banks 
~into the equity investment field; 
- second, it is my hope that a mu- 


‘tually satisfactory bill allowing 


savings banks to invest directly 
in certain commercial bank stocks 
can be introduced in the next 
session of the Legislature; and, 
third, the Department, after giv- 
ing a good deal of thought to the 
matter, has concluded that it is 
impractical to extend to the best 
grade common and 0»preferred 
stocks held by savings banks a 
variation of the limited conven- 
tional value principle that has 
been used by the State and Fed- 
eral supervisory authorities for 
some years in valuing the three 
highest grades of nongovernment 
bonds held by commercial banks. 
We are valuing stocks at market 
and continue to ask that a reserve 
of 1% a year be provided. 


There were other goings-on 
which might be talked about 
without forcing in a less active 
year. There was the branch study 
on which a committee of your 
members and a committee of the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion were engaged for a number 
of months. On this study the 
work is done; the arms have been 
stacked; ‘the fieid has been 
eléared; the conferees have not 
“settled their differences, but they 
have pulled together a great dea! 
of statistics and argumént to de- 
fend the positions previously oc- 
cupied. I wish to express my 
warm thanks to Walter Hess and 
Emmett Finucane, the two Chair- 
men, and to the rnembers of their 
committees for the efforts they 
have made and the time they have 
devoted to finding the ground for 
a mutually satisfactory solution of 
this troubled issue of branches. A 
little later, after the material pre- 
pared has been most carefully 
studied, I expect to have some 
comment of my own to offer. 


There was also the suggestion I 
made that the obligations of the 
Mutual Fund still outstanding be 
settled just as soon as possible on 
the basis of present ability to pay. 
settlement of these debts of- 
fers savings banks an opportunity 
to demonstrate that they can 
widen the horizons of their think- 
ing to take in the good of the 
whole system. I can only wish 
that the commercial bankers who 
think that savings bankers always 
act with unity and harmony could 
see the ruggedness of their indi- 
vidualism when an opportunity 
like this is offered to take a 
broader approach to the problems 
of savings banking. Those who 
believe in the worthiness of their 
cause must not discourage easily, 
however, and so I shall persevere. 

Looking back over the year, I 
should say it raised a few ques- 
tions about savings bank powers 
and policies — questions such as 
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w to disentangle dividend. = 
ter front issues that" éd, 


or wholly irrelevant -to it and and. 


how much the imperative: desire 

“for earnings should. give way be- 
“fore such considerations as liquid- 
ity. What'I have to say to you 
today swings on the pivot of those 
two matters. 


The Dividend Question 


The search for é¢arnings was 
stimulated by the well-nigh uni- 
versal desire to Keep up ‘with the 
Joneses in paying dividends: After 
the Banking Board jacked up the 
dividend ‘ceiling on Feb. 6, the 
‘raising of dividend tates tmmedi- 
ately got under way on the broad- 
est basis. any one had seen in at 
least a generation.. Quite a few 
savings banks had begun to pre- 
pare agai*st the day of higher 
dividend requirements long be- 
fore the ceiling was raised in Feb- 
ruary. Others had not. Their. pro- 
grams looking ‘toward the re- 
placement of lower yield assets 
with higher were not well ad- 
Vanced nor being brought forward 
with energy. . 

I sometimes wonder how dead- 
ening to management initiative 
the long-lived ceiling by regula- 
tion has proved, While the ceiling 
has undoubtedly removed‘ from 
some banks the temptation to 
overreach on dividends, it has 
quite possibly led others to un- 
derreach on earnings and to be 
content with their second best ef- 
forts. 

At any rate, when the dividend 
ceiling was raised by the Banking 
Board, and the trend toward 
higher dividend rates got under 
way, a number of institutions less 
well prepared to pay larger divi- 
dends decided to do so anyway 
along with those that could com- 
fortably afford it. Dividend in- 
creases here and there were voted, 
I should say, out of pride rather 
than out of profits. 


I must confess to you that I had 
hoped to see a wider assortment 
of dividends spring up under the 
higher ceiling. Some banks did 
attempt for a time to stand out 
against the rush to pay the ceiling 
rate of 2%%. But the emphasis 
placed on rate in their promo- 
tional efforts by a number of the 
institutions more fortinately situ- 
ated with respect to * and 
surplus had the result of making 
the public unusually rate con- 
scious. Depositors started asking 
embarrassing questions of the 
banks paying less than the top 
rate. Certain depositors declared 
they felt that the Banking Board 
has fixed the minimum rate at 
2%% rather than the maximum. 
Instead of stimulating and attract- 
ing new savings, the featuring of 
the rate had to a considerable ex- 
tent the effect of merely shifting 
deposits within the savings bank 
system. itself. 


A good many savings banks on 
a lower rate basis found these de- 
posit losses inconvenient and dis- 
agreeable to absorb. They inter- 
fered with plans to build up earn- 
ings. They made the taking up of 
mortgage commitments more dif- 
ficult. The portfolios of govern- 
ment securities consisted pretty 
largely of long-term bonds selling 
at a discount. This meant that 
fair-sized losses would need to be 
taken if governments were sold 
to raise cash to meet commitments 
and withcrawals. Before anything 
else, though, the actual and pros- 
pective losses in deposits were a 
blow to institutional pride. 


With fewer and fewer excep- 
tions, the ceiling rate has become 
the prevailing rate; it has not 
proved to be a level under which 
managemert and trustee discre- 
tion, objectively employed. could 
come up with a variety of rates 
related closely to surplus and 
earnings status. Banks fairly of- 
ten raised dividends with better 
earnings in vrospect rather than 
in hand. Others decided to pay 
the highest rate quite simply so 
that they could grow fast enouch 

Continued on page 22 


CETTER TO THE. EDITOR: 


Proposes Adlai 


Post in Gen. Eisenhower's Cabinet 


Alexander Wilson; life-leng Republican, says 
- “master stroke’ if Eisenhower were te inc 


_ standard bearer in his Cabinet. Also urges that woman be 
_ Siven ranking position, and avers that Eisewhower has great 
opportunity to unify nation by selecting Coalition Cabinet. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 


Chronicle: 

What a magnificent thing is 
Victory! Especially te the 33 
million voting men and women 
Eisen- 


who elected Dwight D. 
hower Presi- 
dent of the 
United States! 
Because (1) it 
meant a re- 
pudiation of 
Truman and 
all he person- 
ifies; (2) the 
defeat of the 
CIO and AFL 
leaders’ ef- 
forts to re- 
peal the Taft- 
Hartley law; 


and \3) the 
discontinu- Alexander Wiisos 
ance of the 


Tru~an - La- 
bor Government for the next four 
years. 

The results of the national elec- 
tion could not have been other- 
wise if the American people were 
honest in their desire to clean 
the Augean stables of the odor of 
20 years of arrogance, corruption 
and drunken political power that 
has obsessed the White House 
and the Democratic processes. 

What a pity, too, that a man 
of Stevenson’s intellectual ability, 
culture and refinement had to be 
the burnt offering of Truman, 
Boss Jake Arvey, and the Demo- 
cratic bosses of the big city ma- 
chines, who in using Stevenson 
as a respectable front expected to 
perpetuate their party control of 
the American body politic for 
another four years. 

So without further ado, the writer 
ventures to say that it is logical 
to Supp0se that the President- 
elect should give a place in his 
forthcoming Cabinet to a woman, 
aside from the inevitabilities like 
rewarding John Foster Dulles 
with the portfolio of the Secretary 
of the State and Henry Cabot 
Lodge with a Cabinet berth, and 
offering Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
the Ambassadorship to the Court 
of St. James. 


The women of this country had 
a big part in electing General 
Eisenhower to office, particularly 
the women whose sons, husbands, 
fathers and sweethearts. have 
made the supreme sacrifice in 
Korea and on the bloody battle- 
fields of Europe. 


It should be remembered, too, 
that prior to this epochal election. 
the number of women who regis- 
tered in the primaries exceeded 
the men, providing another rea- 
son why women are entitled to 
have suitable representation in 
the next President’s Cabinet. 


Now what should be done with 
a man of Adlai Stevenson’s gifts’ 
Just this: General Eisenhower 
owes much of his victory to the 
independent Democratic vote both 
in the Southern States and coun- 
trywise. 

Mr. Editor, what a master 
stroke the incoming President 
would make if General Ejisen- 
hower were to invite Adlai Stev- 
enson, for whom 26,500,000 Amer- 
icans voted, to join his Cabinet 
along with one or two other not- 
able Democrats like Senator Byrd, 
Senator Russell or Senator 
George, thus forming a coalition 
government of Republicans and 
Democrats with an eye to future 
possible global hostilities. 


And now what about that stal- 


_ hower to steer legislation in the 
| Senate for some time to come 
_ where he is the acknowledged 
' policy-leader of his party. 
. nothing 


, to see General 
,an invitation to General 
- MacArthur to 


*‘and Navy Defense portfolio re- 


, the American electorate m 
Eisenhower e¢ 
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Stevenson idea a 








it weuld be 
Democratic 


wart Republican, Senator Robert 
Taft? Wouldn’t it be in the caftis 
to offer Senator Taft a Cabinet 
position or, when there is a Va- 
cancy, an appointment to the 
Supreme Court .in which his 
father, the late President William 

etic an eevee 
much d 2 We know, of 
course, that Senator Taft is sorely 
needed by President-elect Eisen- 


Perhaps would please 


to accept the Army 


gardless of any past personal or 
professional differences between 
these two eminent Americans. 
MacArthur’s military back- 
ground should not be consié- 
ered against him as both he 
and Eisenhower are now in the 
autumn years of life as was Gen- 
eral Washington when he assumed 
the Presidential office. 

It should be recalled, as Gover- 
nor Dewey pointed out in a cam- 
paign speech, that 11 American 
generals have served as Presidents 
of our Republic, whose terms in 
office were free from war. 

Scarcely anything would gain 
the President-elect greater ac- 
claim than if he prevails on ex- 
President Hoover and Bernard M. 
Baruch to be ex-officio members 
of his Cabinet. 

Governor Earl Warren, Harold 
Stassen and Paul G. Hoffman are 
also good available material for 
Cabinet positions. 

General Eisenhower, unlike Mr. 
Truman, will not have-much-_trou- 
ble finding promising talent for 
the 2,000 to 3,000 executive va- 
cancies the change in Administra- 
tion. will necessitate. For reasons 
too well-known to repeat here, 
high-calibred executives in the 
business world were disinclined 
to associate themselves with Tru- 
man’s Socialist administration. 

It will be interesting to evalu- 
ate the personnel President-elect 
Eisenhower invites to share the 
responsibilities of our government 
for here is his one great opportu- 
nity to unify our country with a 
Coalition Cabinet at the outset of 
his Administration in an effort ‘to 
present an unbroken front to all 
the world powers, friends and foes 
alike. 

Most respectfully, 
ALEXANDER WILSON 
Summit, N. J. 
Nov. 5, 1952 


With Irving J. Rice 
(Special to Tae Frnancrat Ca#Ronicie) 

ST. PAUL, Minn. — Thomas A. 
Brodie, Jr. has been added to the 
staff of Irving J. Rice & Co., Inc., 
First National Bank Building, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 


Now Smart Clowes Oswald 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The firm 
name of Smart, Clowes & Phillips, 
Inc., Washington Building, mém- 
bers of the Cincinnati Stock Ex- 
change; has been changed ‘to 
Smart, Clowes & Oswald, Inc. The 
firm maintains a branch in Cin- 
cinnati under the direction ‘of 
George E. Oswald. 


Ie a. Mi 
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ANeed for Savings Bank Expansion 


By ROBERT M. CATHARINE* 


President, National Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
President, Dollar Savings Bank, New York City 


Asserting there is need for savings banks’ expansion through- 


out the nation, Mr. Catharine holds supply of savings institu- 
tions does not meet public demand. Cites preliminary report of 


Special Committee on Savings 


Bank Branches as clearly indi- 


cating inadequacy of savings banks facilities, and scores oppo- 
sition of commercial banks to savings banks’ expansion. 


I want to bring home to you 
the importance of dealing speedi- 
ly and effectively with the prin- 
cipal problem of savings banking 
day. That is, 
tue problem 
of expanding 
the savings 
bank system. 
This problem 
exists in many 
places in the 
United States. 
However, this 
is a meeting 
of the Savings 
Banks Asso- 
ciation of the 
State of New 
New York. I 
want to come 
to grips here 
and now with this problem of ex- 
pansion in the State of New York. 

You have heard a good deal 
about this matter in the last 
couple of years. Maybe you are 
tired of hearing about it. For my 
part, I feel it is our biggest real 
problem, that we must stick with 
it, and that we must never let up 
until a solution is found. 


Robert M. Catharine 


Expansion a Big Problem 
Now why is expansion a big 
problem? First, I want to call 
your attention to the growth of 
our savings bank system in the 
United States. Savings banks 
exist in only 17 States of the 
Union, and in some of those States 
there are only one or two savings 
banks. But even with this limited 
representation, total deposits are 
mow $22 billion and the total num- 
ber of depositors is approximately 
20 million. 
. “Take a look at New York State 
for the first nine months of 1952. 
In this period, the amount due 
Savings bank depositors has in- 
$721 million. It is prob- 
ble that for the full year 1952 
e increase will be more than 
One billion dollars. At the end of 
September, total deposits in New 
York savings banks had reached 
a level of nearly $13 billion. 


Accounts in our New York sav- 
ings banks increased by 46,000 
during the third quarter of this 
year, raising the 1 to 7,800,000 
at the end of Sep r. Compare 
that figure with the last census 
figure on the population of New 
York—total savings accounts, 7,- 
600,000 — total population 14,- 
830,000. 

There is no use elaborating the 
obvious. It is plain to be seen 
that our savings bank system is 
on the flood tide of success, that 
it is greater than it has ever been, 
and that we enjoy with the people 
of our country and our State a 
Position of trust and honor such 
@s we have never known before. 


It is clear, then, that there is a 
huge public demand for our serv- 
ices. What about the supply? 


If we were providing the public 
with cigarettes, or chewing gum, 
or television sets, or lipsticks, or 
chlorophyll tablets, or with laun- 
dry, dry-cleaning or window- 
washing service, we could have a 
place of business at every street 
corner. But we are only provid- 
ing them with savings facilities— 
the means whereby they may ac- 
cumulate money to meet essential 
meeds —the means whereby dan- 
gerous inflationary pressures can 
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be reduced or eliminated. So our 
product must be merchandised 
over a very restricted area. The 
public is prevented from obtain- 
ing what they clearly desire. 

Let me give you a few facts 
from the Preliminary Report, 
dated Nov. 7, 1951, of the Special 
Committee on Savings Bank 
Branches. This Committee is un- 


4 der the able leadership of Walter 


Hess, as Chairman. This Prelim- 
inary Report contains a wealth of 
carefully compiled data. It reaches 
conclusions after careful weighing 
of the evidence. Its recommenda- 
tions for remedial! legislation are 
moderate and should be accept- 
able to every person who is pre- 
pared to approach this matter with 
an open mind. Publication and 
circulation of the final version of 
this Report have been postponed 
pending the outcome of conversa- 
tions with representatives of the 
commercial banks. I earnestly 
hope that it will soon be possible 
to make it public. I urge you all 
to read it when it comes out. 


Inadequacy of Savings Facilities 
Now let me turn to the Report. 
The Committee has located 80 

communities having a population 

ranging between 10,000 and 100,- 

000 persons. These are commun- 
ities of sufficient size to justify 
savings bank facilities. Of these 

80 communities, 49 had no savings 

bank office whatever. This is a 

situation which, on its very face 

and without further argument, 
demands rectification. 

The Committee Report deals 
with the public demand for sav- 
ings institutions. It shows that 
from 1940 to 1950 the population 
of New York increased by about 
10%. During the same period, de- 
posits in savings banks increased 
by about 205%. It is clear that 
savings banks have demonstrated 
their popularity with the public. 
Moreover, savings deposits enjoy 
first place as between various 
types of time and savings ac- 
counts. In 1950, the year of the 
census, time and savings accounts 
in the principal institutions in 
New York State stood as follows: 

Mutual savings banks $11.6 bil- 

lion. 

Commercial banks $3.9 billion. 

Savings and loan associations 

$1.2 billion 

Postal savings $173 million. 


The Committee reached the ob- 
vious conclusion that, if savings 
bank offices were established in 
communities where none exist, 
the public would make wide use 
of their facilities. 

The Committee also found that 
commercial banks in a community 
do not provide savings facilities 
which are equivalent to those of 
savings banks or other thrift in- 
stitutions. Listen to these figures 
on communities between 10,000 
and 100,000 in our State. 

In 21 communities where there 
were commercial bank facilities 
but no savings bank or savings 
and loan office, the average per 
capita savings were $363. 

In 27 communities where there 
were commercial bank and sav- 
ings and loan facilities but no 
savings bank offices, the average 
per capita savings were $861. 

In four communities which had 
commercial bank and _ savings 
bank facilities but no savings and 
loan offices, the average per capita 
savings were $933. 


In 27 communities which had 
commercial bank, savings bank 
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and savings and loan facilities, the 
average per capita savings were 
$1,291. 

These figures show clearly that 
savings institutions promote sav- 
ings. Where they exist, they at- 
tract funds which the public 
would not otherwise deposit with 
banking organizations. The public 
will accept no substitute. 

The Committee went into the 
question of whether or not savings 
banks are a threat to the contin- 
ued existence and prosperity of 
commercial banks. They found 
that this was not so. In the period 
from Jan. 1, 1942 to Jan. 1, 1951, 
29 trust companies in 25 locations 
(other than Albany, Buffalo, Sy- 
racuse, Rochester and New York 
City) where there were mutual 
savings banks gained 85% in time 
deposits, while trust Companies in 
communities where there were no 
savings banks gained only 84% 
in time deposits. 

In further proof of this point, 
the Committee prepared a list of 
79 communities in New York hav- 
ing a population of between. 10,- 
000 and 100,000. This list showed 
the status of savings and thrift 
accounts in commercial banks, 
savings banks and savings and 
loan associations in these com- 
munities. A comparison shows 
that commercial banks and savings 
banks can and do operate in close 
proximity and that a commercial 
bank can attract time deposits re- 
gardless of the presence or ab- 
sence of a savings bank in the 
community. 


Commercial Banks’ Opposition 


The Committee considered the 
problem of whether or not a com- 
mercial bank is a_ satisfactory 
substitute for a savings bank in 
filling the need for savings facil- 
ities. It was concluded that the 
key point of difference between 
the two institutions in this regard 
was the element of mutuality. I 
quote from the Committee’s re- 
port: 


“A commercial bank is a stock 
corporation, the net earnings 
of which are paid to, or employed 
for the benefit of, the stockholders. 
The first concern of savings bank 
management is to pay to the de- 
positor the highest return than can 
reasonably be paid. The first con- 
cern of commercial bank manage- 
ment is to pay to the steckheolder 
the highest return that can rea- 
sonably be paid, and, accordingly, 
to pay to the time depositor the 
lowest return that can be paid as 
a matter of good business. 


“This difference between sav- 
ings banks and commercial banks 
is fundamental and should not be 
minimized. So long as this dif- 
ference remains, the two types of 
institutions are not alike and can- 
not be made alike.” 


Finally, the Committee consid- 
ered whether savings bank facil- 
ities could be brought to new 
areas by the establishment of new 
savings banks. It concluded that 
there is little likelihood that new 
savings banks will be established 
in new areas through local in- 
itiative unless local efforts can 
be stimulated and supported. by 
outside means. It was thought 
that the establishment of new in- 
stitutions might be promoted ‘to a 
certain extent by authorizing ex- 
isting savings banks to contribute, 
on a voluntary basis, to the initial 
surplus funds of newly organized 
banks, but that this method would 
have very limited results. The 
Committee took the view that the 
most practical and effective way 
to provide savings bank offices in 
areas where they are lacking is to 
authorize the establishment of 
branches in such places by exist- 
ing savings banks. 


As you know, the Committee 
had ready last year a definite 
legislative proposal, complete in 
every detail and ready to drop in 
the legislative hopper. I am not 
going to go into the details of this 
bill. To my mind, it was a mod- 
erate, reasonable proposal which 
everyone, both inside and outside 


the savings bank industry in this 
State, could accept. Unfortunately, 
we were requested to postpone 
introduction of the bill so as to 
give more time for others to study 
this matter. We were ready to be 
accommodating, but we certainly 
do not want this matter to be 
studied to death. 

There is no use glossing over 
the fact that our efforts to obtain 
additional branch powers have 
thus far been stymied by our com- 
mercial banking friends. I do not 
venture to criticize them. They 
are doubtless fearful of making a 
move because they doubt that they 
can precisely estimate every con- 
sequence that may follow. 

But I submit that we have 
proved our case in this matter. 

I ask that they speed their de- 
liberations. I ask that they lay 
special emphasis on the interests 
of the general public. I ask that 


they put aside any fancied fears 
of witches under the bed and gob- 


lins behind the curtains. I ask 
that they take a statesmanlike 
view of a problem which cries out 
for a statesmanlike treatment. 

In conclusion, I want to stress 
the fact that I appear before you 
here as President of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. In that capacity I have 
spent much time in going from 
State to State trying to learn the 
problems of each locality where 
savings banks exist. In New York 
State, as elsewhere in this coun- 
try, our biggest problem is the 
problem of savings bank expan- 
sion. I have deemed it my duty 
to restate that problem and to ask 
you to keep it always in the fore- 
ground of your minds and delib- 
erations. The National Associa- 
tion is doing and will do its best 
to help you solve this problem 
as well as all other problems that 
confront you. In that spirit, I 
bring you greetings from the Na- 
tional Association. 








Bruere Advocates Conference on Inflation 


Former Bowery Savings Bank executive says banks should 
organize a two-day discussion on inflation, its causes and reme- 
dies, participated in by all interested segments of the economy. 


At the closing session of the an- 
nual meeting of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State uf New 
York, held at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. 
Va., on Nov. 7, 
Henry Bruere, 
former Chair- 
man and Pres- 
ident of the 
Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank and 
a former Pres- 
ident of the 
Association, 
strongly ad- 
vocated that 
“the banks or- 
ganize a two- 
day discussion 
of the subject 
of inflation, 
its causes and 
remedies by the best equipped 
persons in America, statesmen, 
economists, businessmen, labor 
leaders and consumers.” 


Speaking of the war and post- 
war inflation, Mr. Bruere stated: 


“Great problems that af- 
fect savings and savings banks ad- 
versely have in these’ fateful 11 
years altered more in size than in 
kind and this change has been to 
our disadvantage. The most im- 
portant of these, measured by its 
effect on our efforts to- promote 
security for the lower economic 
groups of our fellow citizens, is 
that inexorable and complicated 
force we call inflation. In the 
language of the hustings (if you 
can stand any more of it!) I yield 
to no one in my admiration of the 
progress made by the savings 
banks during the past several 
years. I even feel a touch of pride, 
perhaps unworthy, that a billion 
dollars of deposits no longer 
amazes us. But against this pride 
and satisfaction we must assess 
the stark fact that growth in terms 
of dollars has not much more than 
kept pace with the depreciation 
of the purchasing power of the 
dollar by which we measure our 
savings. We may be at the low 
point in this dollar dilution and 
in consequence much of the sav- 
ings we now safeguard may be re- 
paid in higher value dollars. Cer- 
tainly, we hope so and all of us 
should strive, pray and indeed 
vote towards that end. But as of 
now in terms of a 54-cent dollar, 
our deposits (in New York State 
banks) have grown not to $12.7 
billion in 1952 from $5.7 billion in 
1941 but only to $6.8 billion. In 
other words, our gain is only 19% 
in purchasing power and in secu- 
rity, not the 125% which the face 
of the figures tells us it was. 
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“Against this unpleasant fact, 
we marshal the gain in accounts in 
these 11 years from 7.5 million to 
9.8 million, or 32%., This, in the 


long run, may prove the more im- 
portant index of what has been 
accomplished. It is impressive 
that disregarding the undoubted 
fact that many individuals have 
accounts in more than one bank 
it is not far from the fact to say 
that about two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of the State have accounts 
in the mutual savings banks of the 
State. At all events, the banks 
have done their part; the people 
have done their part. The failure 
lies in our political economy 
which thus far we have not mas- 
tered. I am not going to attempt 
to analyze all the elements of this 
probiem of inflation. I am not 
competent to do so. I have, as we 
all have, thought a great deal 
about it. I have consulted econ- 
omists. With one exception, they 
have not clarified the matter 
much for me. I do not wholly 
subscribe to the gag that if you 
laid all the economists of the 
country end to end, they would 
point in all directions. But they 
may be best qualified to analyze 
the problem even if they are not 
ready with the right answers. We 
have had a lot of extemporized 
discussion of the subject during 
the Presidential campaign, but 
who remembers what, if anything, 
was proposed to be done. The 
problem does, however, lie on the 
Government’s doorstep. The long, 
slow process of restoring the 
value of the dollar in terms of 
purchasing power is a joint task 
of government and the business 
economy. 

“To give impetus to thought and 
effort, I respectfully suggest that 
it would be wholly within the 
province and indeed the duty of 
the savings banks of New York 
State as the custodians of $13 bil- 
lion of desired security, hopes, 
stored energies and financial 
power of the people of the State 
to raise the level of intelligent 
discussion of the question. To this 
end, I propose that instead of the 
usual mid-winter conference, the 
banks organize a two-day discus- 
sion of the subject of inflation, 
its causes and remedies, by the 
best equipped persons in Amer- 
ica, statesmen, economists, busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders and con- 
sumers. I visualize a conference 
on this vital subject of the quality 
of the valuable forums conducted 
each year by the New York Her- 
ald Tribune.” 


With Bache & Co. 


Bache & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Miss Isobel T. O’Brien 
has joined the firm as a regis- 
tered representative. She wil] 
make her headquarters in the 
Chrysler Building office,, New 
York City. 
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The Board of Directors of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Cempany, 
. trust affiliate of The Natienal Cily 
Bank of New York, appointed Al- 
bert L. Nick- 
erson a direct- 
or on Nev. 5. 
Mr. Nickerson 
is Vice-Presi- 
dent and di- 
rector in 
charge of for- 
eign market- 
ing, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc. 
He joined So- 
cony -Vacuum 
in. 1933 after 
his graduation 
from Harvard. 
In 1941 he was 
made New England division man- 
ager, and in 1944 he was named 
Assistant General Manager of the 
company’s Eastern marketing di- 
vision. Mr. Nickerson teft this 
‘post in 1944 to go to England as 
‘Chairman. of the Vaewum Oil Co., 
Ltd. He returned to. the United 
States in 1946 to be made ‘a -di- 





Aibert LL. iy.caerson 


-rector of Socony-Vacuum,; and’ 
took charge of. foreign marketing. 


-operations in December, ¥951. 
-During the War, Mr. . Niekerson 
served as Placement Bureau Di- 
rector of the War Manpower Com- 
‘mission. He is Vice-President of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation, a member of the Board.of 


Directors of the National Trade: 


_Ceuncil, etc. 
my a £ 

The Natienal City Bank of New 

-York announced on Nov, 10 that 

construction of its new East Bronx 


Branch, at Southern Boulevard | 


near 149th Street will begin. soen. 
This branch will be the first moter 
bank in the Bronx. The new 
branch will feature automobile 
parking. accommodations, and .a 
drive-in window. Alfred Mullen, 
Assistant Vice-President who has 


been in charge of National City’s. 
‘Bronx branches fer 20 years and- 
‘whose -office is at the. -bank’s 
Bronx Branch at 149th Street and‘ 


‘Courtlandt Avenue, says the new 


‘quarters will bring specially de-- 
signed banking -conmveniences teo- 


‘businessmen and residents in the 
‘industrial East Bronx section. 


‘Herman Bonhag, Assistant. Man- - 
Park- - 


‘ager at National City’s 
chester Branch; will -be in charge 


-of the new motor bank. The Past: 
Branch. will be National. 


‘Bronx 
City’s 68th Domestic Branch. 

% ca a ' 
New York members of Cit 
Bank Club, social organization of 
The Natienal City Bank of New 
Yerk and City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, gathered in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Hotel 
Astor on Nev. 10 for the Club’s 
48th annual election banquet. One 
of the oldest bank elubs in. the 
world, City Bank Club was or- 
ganized in 1904, with 160 charter 
members. Today there are approx- 
imately 13,200 members, with 
8,200 in the New York area and 
5000 members among the bank’s 
57 branches overseas. William 
Vogel, Club President, made _ the 
welcoming address. 

% % or 


Charles J. Stewart resigned as 
President and Chief Executive Of- 
ficer of The New York Trust Com- 
pany at 100 Broadway, New York 
at a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors held Nov. 6 to accept an 
invitation to become a vartner of 
Lazard Freres & Co., New York, 
on Jan. 1, but has been invited to 
continue as a director of the bank. 
Adrian M. Massie, Executive Vice- 
President, of the trust company 
was elected Chairman of the 


Board -and made chief. executive 


officer of the Company. Hulbert 
S. Aldrich, Vice-President, was 
electea a director and President of 
the Company. Mr. Massie, a grad- 
uate of Yale University, joined 
The New Yerk Trust Co. in 1934 
as a Vice-President, became a di- 
reetor of the Company in 1945 
and was made Executive Vice- 
President in 1949. He was for- 
merly associated with the Bank 
of Ameriea in New York and the 
City Bank-Farmers Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Aldrich, joined the New 
York Trust in 1930 following his 
graduation fran Yale University. 
Ee was appointed Assistant Treas- 
urer in 1939 and was elected a 
Vice-President in 1943. He has 
been in charge of the Company’s 
business in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut and other New 
England states. 


On Nov. 10 Mr. Massie, Chair- 
man of the Board, of The New 


York Trust, announced the fol- . 


lowing promotions and appoint- 
ments: Donald E. Coyle and R. L. 
Treland, Ill, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents; E. Marvin Camp, Myron B. 
Griswold, Richard K. LeBlond, II 
and~ George: Macalister, Jr., were 
Pramoted from Assistant Treas- 
urers to Assistant Vice-Presidents; 
Prank M. Aukamp, Malcolm S. 
Martin, Edwin D. Roll and George 
Sehleich, were promoted from 
Assistant Secretaries to Assistant 
Vice-Presidents; John L. Mac- 
Dougall was appointed an Assis- 
tant Treasurer, and Edmund B. 
Boynton and David C. Winne were 
appointed Assistant Secretaries; 


William R. Monroe was appointed ° 


Assistant Auditor. 


a a % 


Horace C. Flanigan, President of 
Maaufacturers Trust Company, of 
New York announces that Thomas 
J. Flynn, Robert H. Hoffman, John 
F. Kane and George Schor have 
been: appointed Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Trust Company. Mr. 
Flynn joined the bank in 1929 and 
is located at the Columbus Circle 
sociated with the Trust Company 
in 1943 and is in charge of the 
Sunnyside. Office. ‘ ’s 
banking career goes back to 1922 
when he joined the Chatham 
nix National Bank, which merged 
with .Manufacturers Trust in 1932. 
In’ 1933 he became associated with 
the. Brooklyn Trust Company, 


‘which in 1950 also merged with 


Manufacturers Trust. He is in 
charge of the 9th Street (Brook- 
lyn) Office. Mr. Schor joined the 
bank in 1937 and is in charge of 
its Essex Street Office. 
= % 
Cedric A. Major, President of 
the Lehigh Valley RR. Co. has 
been elected a Director of The 
Marine Midiand Trust Company 
of New York, it is announced by 
James G. Blaine, President of the 
Bank. Mr. Major is also a Trustee 
of North River Savings Bank of 
New York and a Director of B. F. 
Drakenfeld & Company. 


a cd % 


Guaranty Quarter Century Club, 


-honorary organization of staff 


members of Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. of. New York who have 
served the bank for 25 or more 
years, held its annual reunion 
dinner on Nov. 7 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, with 730 attending. The 
club has inducted 1,285 members 
and includes in its roster more 
than one-fifth of the bank’s active 
staff, as well as 205 pensioners. 
Overseas chapters are maintained 
in London, Paris, and Brussels. 
Henry W. Olsen presided at the 


dinner and was succcedéd as Club 


President by Walter H. Zulch. 


._Miss Edith Halfpenny spoke for 


the 69 new members inducted dur- 


ing ,1952. Senior officials of the 
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bank who are members of the club 
include J. Luther Cleveland, 
Chairman of the Board; William 
L. Kleitz, President, and George 


G. Allen, W. Palen Conway, John 


W. Davis, Charles E. Dunlap, Cor- 
nelius F. Kelley, William.C. -Pot- 
ter, George E. Roosevelt, and Eu- 
gene W. Stetson, all directors. 
- e cos 

The newly enlarged capital of 
the Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin Square, N. Y¥. (increased 
from $3,370,000 to $3,413,000 by a 
stock dividend of $43,000) became 
effective as of Nov. 1. Recent ref- 


‘erences to the plans te increase 


the bank's capital appeared in our 
issues of Oct. 30, page 1630 and 
Nov. 6, page 1741. 


«a * a 


City National Bank & Trust Co., 
of Kansas City, lee., announces the 
election of H. L. (Larry) Miller as 
‘Trust Officer. Mr. Miller was for 
10 ycars Internal Revenue Agent, 
estate ahd gift tax division, of the 
Kansas City. office, 6.h District, 
Missouri. Mr. Miller will be in 
‘charge of probate and tax divi- 
sions of the bank’s trust depart- 
ment. A native Kansan, he is a 
graduate of the University of 
Kansas and a member of the 
Kansas Bar. 

cit a co 

Joseph A. Cisper, Assistant 
Cashier, was elected President of 
the Quarter Century Club of the 
‘Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas .City,; Moe. He succeeds 
Leon Tate. Eleven members were 
initiated -into the organization on 
Nov. 6, bringing the total mem- 
‘bership to 119. Each of the mem- 
bers were given a silver tray 
‘by Board Chairman, James M. 
Kemper. 

. oe od a 

Effective Oct. 27 the capital of 
the First National Bank in Great 
Bend, Kansas was increased from 
$100,000 to $150,000 by the sale of 
$50,000 of new stock. 

, oak aoe * 
. At a special meeting on Nov. 6, 
the shareholders of the Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans 
voted to-increase the capital funds 
of the bank from the present $7,- 
800,000 to $8,000,000. Of the addi- 
tional $1,000,000. capital — stock, 
$500,000 will be added to capital 
and $500,000 to surplus. 25,000 
additional shares of $20.00 par 
value will be offered at $40.00 per 
share and all shareholders of rec- 
ord as of Nov. 6, will be given the 
privilege of subseribing 
new stock on the basis of ene new 
share for each four shares held. 
Arrangements have been con- 
cluded with investment bankers 
for the sale of any unsubscribed 
shares. The bank’s eapital as well 
as deposits have grown since the 
Hibernia’ began business on May 
22, 1933, President Wallace Davis 
paontee out. The bank started 

usiness with $3,000,000 of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, and 
deposits of $14,000,000: Of the 
capital, $1,200,000 was common 
stock and $1,500,000 preferred 
stock. The latter was retired out 
of earnings ‘in subsequent years. 
A breakdown of the present capi- 
tal. fund. position .of $7,000,000 
shows that $2,000,000 is in capital 
stock, $4,000,000: surplus, and $1,- 
000,000 undivided profits, all of 
which, Mr. Davis said, has been 
achieved without the sale of any 
new shares. Meanwhile, he added, 
deposits have increased 11 times 
over. 
that an increase in the dividend 
could be expected. Heretofore, a 
semi-annual dividend of 50c per 
share has been paid. It is now 
planned to declare a dividend of 
37ec per share in December, pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1953, and quarterly 
thereafter, if earnings continue to 


justify the increase. The dividend 
on an annual basis will thus be 
increased from $1.00 a share per 
year to $1.50 per share per year, 
on both the old and the new stock. 
Underwriters of the new stock is- 
sue are headed by: Scharff & 
Jones, -Ine.; and White; Hattier & 
Sanford. ‘A-previous item ‘in the 


to the 


Mr. Davis also announced . 


matter appeared in our issue of 
Oct. 30, page 1631. 


An addition of $100,000 has been 
made to the capital of the Pirst 
National Bank of Jeffersen Parish 
at Gretna, La. by the sale of new 
stock to that amount, the capital 
thereby having been raised from 
$500,000 to $600,000 effective 
Oct. 29. 


* * * 


The appointment is announced 
of Harold Vance as Manager of 
the oil and gas division of the 
Secend National Bank of Houston, 
Texas. 

& a R: 

The capital of the First Nationai 
Bank in Pampa, Texas is now 
$300,000 having been increased as 
of Oct. 27 from $200,000 by a stock 
dividend of $100,000. 


* * % 


Fred A. Ferroggiaro has been 
elected a director and Chairman 
of the Bank of America-Giannin' 
Foundation, it was announced to- 
day following a meeting of the 
foundation’s board of directors. 
Mr. Ferroggiaro is senior Vice- 
Chairman of the beard of directors 
of Bank of America of San Fran- 
cisco. In his position on the 
Foundation Board, he will fill the 
post left vacant throug’ the death 
of Bank of America’s former Pres- 
ident L. M. Giannini. This Founda- 
tion, created and endowed by the 
late A. P. Giannini, founder of the 
bank, serves to advance employee 
education and medical research. 

+ * oe 


R. E.. Powell, President of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada 
Ltd., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of 
the Bank of Montreal. head office 
Montresl. Mr. Powell is a senior 
Vice - President. of Aluminium 
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Limited and President of the 
Saguenay Power Co., Lid., and of 
associated companies ope 

port and railway facilities of the 
Aluminium Limited group in 
Canada. He is a director of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada and of the Royal Trust Com- 
pany. He is a Governor of McGill 
University and a member of the 
board of trustees of Laval Uni- 
versity. 

e * 

The Teikoku Bank, Limited, 
head office, Tokyo, Japan, makes 
known that at its extraordinary 
meeting of shareholders on Sept. 
8, the post of Senior Managing 
Director was newly created and 
at the subsequent r..eeting of the 
directors, Kambu Ishikawa, pre- 
viously Managing Director, was 
elected Senior Managing Director. 
Kiichiro Satoh is President of the 
bank, which on Sept. 15 opened 
a London branch, and the advices 
just received ind-cate that a Bang- 
kok branch is to be opened the 
current month, November. 


New York Stock Exch. 
We-kly Fi m Changes 


The new York Stock Exchange 
has announced. the following firm 
changes: 

Transter of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Jacques Coe to Joseph 
E. Suliivan will be considered by 
the Exchan¢e Noy. 20. 

Scarritt & Bardach was dis- 
solved Nov. 4. . 


With Hill Richards ° 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—Jayce 

Ctovk is now with Hill Richards 
& Co. 621 Sovth Soring Street, 
me~bers of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange. 





Stolle Nominated for Chairn:zn cf NASD 





John F. Bunn, Jr. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Carl Siolle of New York has been 
nominated Chairman of the board of governors of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, it was announced at the head- 
quarters of the association. He is President of G. A. Saxton & Co., 
Inc. A native of New Orleans, Stolle got his start in the securities 
He also spent several years im 
Pittsburgh before helping to form his present company in New 
York in 1934. He has been a governor of the NASD for the past 
two years, prior to which he served on the New York District 
committee for three years, one as Chairman of.the committee. 

Other officers nominated for 1953 follow: Vice-Chairmen, H. 
P. Schlemmer, Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco; John D. Me- 
Cutcheon, John D. McCutcheon and Co., Inc., St Louis; Treasurer, 
John F. Bunn, Jr., Bioren & Co., Philadelphia; Executive Director, 


business in Davenport, Iowa. 


Wallace H. Fulton, Washington; 


Mr. Stolle will succeed Clarence A. Bickel, partner, Robert 
W. Baird & Co., Milwaukee. His election will take place at a 
meeting of the board of governors of the association in January. 

The NASD is the self-governing organization of the securities 
business, established under an Act of Congress to promote high 
standards of commercial honor ,and just and equitable principles. 
of trade. Unique as a business associa‘ion in this respect, 
largest organization in the securities field. 


Wallace H. Fulton 
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Mich. Group of IBA 
: Elects Officers 





DETROIT, Mich.—The annual 
meeting of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association, Michigan Group, 
was held at the Detroit Club. It 


was attended 
by approx- 
imately 100 
members, con- 
sisting of 38 
local and 16 
out-state In- 
vwvestment 
Banking 
Firms. 

Dinner was 


served at 7 
o'clock. Im- 
mediately 
after the din- 
mer, the fol- 
lowing  offi- Alonzo C. Allen 
cers and 


@nembers of the executive com- 
snittee were elected: 


' Chairman — Alonzo C.. Allen, 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Vice-Chairman—Harry A. Mc- 

Donald, Jr., McDonald, Moore & 


0. 
‘Secretary & Treasurer—Charles 
€. Bechtel, Watling, Lerchen & 
oO. 


/ The following new members 
were elected to the Executive 
Committee: William L. Hurley, 
Baker, Simonds & Co., and Ray- 
anond J. Laude, Goodbody & Co.; 
along with the present members, 
who are: Milton Bosley, National 
Bank of Detroit; Clarence A. 
fiorn, First of Michigan Corp.; 
John L. Kenower, Kenower, Mac- 
Arthur & Co.; Cyrus H. King, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, and Charles A. Parcells, 
dr., Charles A. Parcells Co. 

' Immediately following the elec- 
tion of officers, the new movie 

roduced by the _ Investment 

ankers Asociation, “Opportunity 
U.S.A.” was shown. Mr. Alonzo 

Allen stated that this movie dra- 
Mnatically portrays how the sav- 
ngs of the millions of American 
citizens are channeled into pro- 
ductive use by private industry, 
@nd by state and local govern- 
ments. Since its release in July, 
at has met with tremendous re- 


<eption by many industrial and 
private organizations. It has also 
teen shown in colleges and local 
thigh schools. Member firms and 
€roups were urged to utilize every 
“pportunity to promote the film, 
fo show it, and to have a repre- 
sentative present at screening 
wherever possible. 
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Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The government market took the election of a new Admin- 
istration pretty much in stride although there were signs of en- 
thusiasm in the way in which quotations responded to professional 
manipulation. There seems to be no question but what the con- 
fidence factor has been strengthened by the election results, but 
there is likewise no losing sight of the fact that basic fundamentals 

must still be the ruling ones as far as the money markets are con- 
cerned. Money is tight and the market continues to be very thin, 
which means it is still subject to rather easy movements in both 
directions. Nonetheless, there has been a modest enlargement of 
the buying interest in both the higher income eligibles and the 
restricted obligations. 


State funds continue to furnish most of the demand for the - 


highest yielding tap issues. Private pension funds have been in 
the market for not too large amounts of selected obligations. Tax 
switching and maturity lengthening are the main reasons for the 
activity in the eligible securities. The feeling seems to be’ grow- 
ing that the bank issues are in an attractive buying area. 


Economic Ferces to Dictate Policy 


Apparently the most important question in the financial dis- 
trict at the present time is what will be the effects of the change 
in Administration on the money markets and debt management 
policies. To be sure, there will be no out and out answer to this 
one until the new government has assumed office and some action 
has been taken in these various fields. However, it seems as 


though there are certain fundamental factors that are being looked | 


at now which should cast some shadows of what might happen in | 
the future. Informed followers of the money markets do not ap- ~ 
pear to be expecting any new and unusual developments immedi- 
ately because they point out that economic conditions are quite 
likely to dictate monetary policies under the incoming government 
as they have in the past. 

The level oi business activity, it is believed, will be one of.the 
most important forces effecting the money markets. If there 
should be a rounding off of business, lower money rates would be 
expected. On the other hand. continued pressure will most likely 
he kept on the money markets as long as the demand for loanable 
funds is strong. Another factor to be considered in the future 
trend of the money market will be the level of commodity prices. 
If there should be sharp changes in either direction in prices of 
commodities, action could most likely be expected in the money 
markets to ease or tighten money rates. 


Foreign Situation an Important Factor 


One of the very important things that must be watched, 
according to certain money market students, is the foreign situa- 
tion. It is their opinion that further deterioration or an improve- 
ment in the international situation could have a marked influ- 
ence upon the course of interest rates. This force is one in which 


the control to a very large extent is not entirely within the power 
of our own government. The level of employment cannot be over- 
looked as a force in the future course of interest rates. There 
seems to be very little doubt but what a sharp change in the 


number of employed would have a marked influence upon’ the 
trend of money rates. 


Maturities Facing New Regime. 


Cebt management is a very delicate undertaking and this will 
most likely be handled very carefully by the new.Administration. 
There will be several large maturities that must be refinanced 
among the marketable obligations, and some decision will have to 
be made about the outstanding F and G savings bonds. The first 


of the Second World War securities will mature May 1, 1953. . 


However, the earliest refunding will be the 1%% certificates that 
fall due on Feb. 15. Later refundings inciude the tax antiéipation 
bills that mature the middle of March, the 1%% certificates ma- 
turing on June 15, as well as the second batch of tax anticipation 
bills which will come due on June 19. In addition there are sev- 
eral issues that are callable in 1953, which may or may not be 


retired, aside from the partially exempt 2s which will, beyond - 


doubt, be eliminated on the first call date. 

New money financing does not appear to be a problem, be- 
cause the coming offering of tax anticipation bills should take 
care of cash needs until some time late next summer. While the 
new Administration will have to get down to refunding operations 
shortly after it comes into office, there may be enough changes in 
the whole situation by that time to give an entirely different com- 
plexion to the money markets. 


Improved Psychology Apparent 


The psychological factor as a force in the money. markets - 


cannot be overlooked either, and the victory of the Republican 
Party with Dwight D. Eisenhower at the helm had a very favor- 
able effect as far as the confidence element is concerned. There is 
a definite feeling in the money markets that the refundings and 
debt management will be handled and carried out expertly and 
very successfully. 

The Treasury has announced, it will sell today, $2, 000,000, 000 
of tax anticipation bills, which will mature June 19, 1953.. They . 
will be acceptable at face value in payment of income and excess 
profits taxes due June 15, 1953. Commercial banks as- usual can 
pay for them by crediting the government tax and loan account. 


Corporations will most likely be very much interested in them as 
they have been in the past. 


Continued from page 3 
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Investment Bankers’ Role 
In Finance Companies 


alent to an annual return of 
5.56% on the 1929 high price. 
Commercial Investment Trust 
common stock sold at.a 1929 high 
of 79 on Oct. 14 following a 2'2- 
for-1 split up. Subsequently the 
company paid common stock divi- 
dends of 142% each quarter from 
Jan. 1, 1930 to Jan. 1, 1931 inclu- 
sive, 25% on Oct. 1, 1934 and 20% 
on June 1, 1936. Each (October) 
1929 share thereby became 1.6158 
common shares as they now ex- 
ist. 1.6158 present shares at the 
current’, market of 6812 would 


- have a value of $110.68, compared 


with the 1929 high of 79. Com- 
mon dividends were paid in each 
year 1930 to date, the payments 
aggregating $109.23 on each (Oc- 
tober) 1929 share, or an average 
of $4.80 per annum. Such annual 
average would be equivalent to 
6.07% on the 1929 high price of 
79. 

-I do not consider’ one: or, two 
companies listed on the New York 


‘ a Exchange in 1929 sufficient- 


ly comparable to be worth includ- 
ing and- we can also disregard 


»'Household. Finance on the New 
' York -Steck Exchange as it was 


represented only bya preferred 
subsequently retired. 

Therefore on a comparable basis 
there were two companies listed 
on the two Exchanges in 1929, and 
today ‘there are 11 on the New 
York Stock Exchange and six on 
the New York Curb Exchange. 

Combined capitalization of the 
17 companies now’ on the New 
York Stoek and Curb Exehanges, 
as indicated by their latest re- 
ported balance sheets (mostly as 
of. June 30,.1952) roughly adjusted 
for subsequent financing where 
applicable, is divided as follows: 


(In Millions) % 





~ Current loans___.._.____.- $1,748.5 47.9 
Long-term senior debt____ 939.3 25.7 
Subordinated debt_____--- 210.9 5.3 
Minority interest ____.____ 10.0 0.3 
Preferred stock ___-_.-.~_- 131.4 3.6 

+» Common stock. _.......~.. 179.8 4.9 
ay 2 nA eae Ree aE 431.4 11.8 

$3,651.3 100.0 


Three of the 17 companies do 
not have any subordinated debt 
outstanding. Excluding these for 
comparative purposes, the com- 
bined statements of the remaining 
14 indicated a book net worth of 
$571,414,000 junior to the $210,- 
939,000 of outstanding subordi- 
nated debt. In other words net 


‘asset coverage’ for each $1,000 of 
subordinated debt: was $370.9%.- 


Based on Oct. 9, 1952 quotations 
for the preferred and common 
stocks of these 14 companies, the 
market appraised the equity 


* junior to the subordinated debt at 


more than: $780,000,000. 

“ Aggregate gross volume of bus- 
iness acquired by 15 of the 17 
companies in their last: fiscal year, 


’ excluding insurance premiums of 


those companies having insurance 
subsidiaries, was $9,952,000,000. 
Gross volume figures are not 
available for Walter E. Heller and 
Co.; or Monroe Loan Society. 


Net incomes available for divi- 
dends of all 17 companies in their 


i i fiscal year totaled $102,783,- 


_. Role of Investment Bankers 
Now to get right down to my 
subject, “Function of Investment 
Bankers.” Our function and when 
I say “our” I mean not Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, but 


«investment. bankers. generally, is 


to. provide capital funds. We do 


-not compete with commercial 


.banks and-only indirectly do we 
compete with insurance compa- 
nies and other financial institu- 
tions. insofar as they may deal di- 


_ rectly rather than through invest- 


ment bankers as intermediaries. 
. As you all know finance com- 
panies. are- constantly. growing. 


This means nearly all of you are 
anxious to raise more capital. 
How are you going to do it? 
First let me. cover the situation 
of the smaller companies.. The 
services of an investment banker 
are seldom of very much value in 
these. cases. Generally equity cap- 
ital can be secured. only directly 
through management and friends. 
In some cases an offering under 
“Regulation A” of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission may, be 
advisable. This we call a $300,000 
offering and the expense is very 
small as there is no registration 
under the Securities Act and. it 
requires only filing a notice of in- 
tention to sell, and a copy of Fe 
circular. Again, generally this 
fering would have to be confined 
to the locality where the manage- 
ment and company is favorably - 
known. It would have little ap- 
peal to the general investor. 
While this may seem. at vari- 
ance to the fact:that you can see 
advertised very. frequently $300,- 
000 offerings on what might be 
termed. a national, scale you will 


note that these offerings are for 


the most part of a highly: specu- 
lative nature; oi/,, mines, or, new 
inventions, and they have the ap- 
peal that, IF successful, the »pur- - 


chaser might make many times 


his investment. 

Securities of finance companies 
can be sold legitimately only on 
the basis of gradual growth, not 
on a “get rich quick approach.” 
For these smaller companies, how- 
ever, an investment banker can 
be helpful in arranging private 
placement of longer term debt 
either ranking equally with bank 
loans or on a subordinated basis. 
In a few cases preferred stock 
with very large sinking fund 
might also be placed privately. 

What I say from here on is to 
apply therefore to larger compa- 
nies. For lack of a better defini- 
tion I am calling “larger” those 
companies with preferred, com- 
mon and surplus totaling around 
$2,000,000 and over. 


Let us consider capital securi- 
ties from the bottom up. Common 
stocks on this basis then will have 
my first attention. If any of you 
should decide to sell common 
stock,.you may be incorporated in 
some state or have by-laws which 
will prevent your offering except 
to common, stockholders. Assum- . 


ing,. however, that you do not 


have to offer to common.stock- 
holders, or can secure a -waiver 
in whole or in part, then I believe 
a direct offering through invest- 
ment bankers is preferable.. 

When I attended Harvard Busi- 
ness School 40 years ago my: pro- 
fessor in finance taught us that 
“a right was a wrong.” I agree, 
and my experience proves that 
this is usually the case. You hear 
advocates of the “rights” system 
saying that if new stock is offered 
to the stockholders them there is 
no dilution. Obviously this is only 
so if the. stockholders exercise 
their “right.” Existing stockhold- 
ers can or for all practical “pur- 
poses guard against dilution’ by. 
buying from underwriters their 
proportionate share of a new “of- 
fering. I concede that “rights’’ 
are considered a plus factor in a 
bull market... Unfortunately it 
must be quite a “roaring bull 
market” not just a technical one. 
Under more normal conditions 
when the market.is pretty static, 
or even more so, when it is de- 
clining, ‘rights’ nearly. always 
have a depressing effect» One of 
my partners. wrote an- exhaustive 
treatise on this- subject but it 
comes down te a matter of opin- 
ion at the time the offering is un- 
der consideration. 

A difference in. expense be- 
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tween the two methods is slightly 
in favor of the “rights” method 
but against this: net- proceeds to 
the company,.even taking. into 
account the value-of the “right” 
to the stockholder, is. usually 
greater in the case of the no 
“rights” method. . 

How much will an investment 
banker charge for marketing a 
common: stock? I can only: an- 
swer—anything up to 15% de- 
pending on cireumstances. I 
believe 15% is the top as blue- 
sky commissioners in many states 
will not qualify any new issue 
with a greater spread. If you can 
talk such a thing as an average 
figure perhaps around 10% would 
be a fair guess. 

The advantage of common 
stock financing is obvious; it 
commits you to no fixed charges 
and increases the base of your 
Pyramid so that you can issue 
many more senior securities and 
probably increase your bank 
lines. The disadvantages are 
equally obvious—principally dil- 
ution. In passing let me say that 
I agree entirely with the position 
taken by the: New York Stock 
Exchange and the SEC. Non- 
voting commons in my opinion 
have virtually no place in the 
capitalization of any company. I 
use “virtually” advisedly as there 
are always exceptions for extraor- 
dinary reasons. 


At this time it is well to con- 
sider dividend policy. I think it 
is very important for nearly any 
finance company whose stock is 
held publicly, and who contem- 
plates further public financing, 
to pay the largest dividend on a 
regular basis which management 
feels justified. I advise strongly 
against extras as it is a disburse- 
ment of money which is seldom 
adequately reflected in a higher 
price for the stock. As we know, 
prices of stocks are governed by 
many considerations, of which 
perhaps the more important are 
strength and integrity of the 
mangement, prospects, earnings 
and dividends. Unquestionably 
dividend in the case of finance 
companies has an important effect 
on price. Generally speaking I 
believe no less than 50% and 
no more than 75% of available 
earnings should be paid in com- 
mon dividends, and the dividends 
should not be increased unless 
management felt quite confident 
they could be maintained at the 
new rate barring unforeseen ad- 
verse contingencies. 


Next in the order of capitali- 
zation come preferred stocks. 
Until the common acceptance of 
subordinated debentures, and 
until our tax laws became almost 
confiscatory, preferred stocks 
were an excellent financing me- 
dium. Under existing circum- 
stances they are rot popular either 
with issuers or with investors un- 
less they have a very large fixed 
sinking fund or a convertible fea- 
ture. They are extremely difficult 
to sell under current conditions. 
However, even today they have a 
proper place in some capitaliza- 
tions. While theoretically the un- 
derwriting discount for preferred 
stocks might run as high as 15%, I 
would say if I used 10% for an 
average figure on commons, I 
would use 6% as an average fig- 
ure On preferreds. 


Subordinated Debentures 


Now we come to subordinated 
debentures. I am undoubtedly 
prejudiced in their favor and be- 
lieve that for many finance com- 
panies that face new capital needs 
they are the answer. A common 
provision is the se-called “touch 
off” clause which is’ usually 
placed at 150%. This meafis that 
het worth as definett’ must be 
maintained ‘at 150% of the out- 
standing subordinated debentures. 
While this clause could get a 
finance company into trouble, 
experience has proven that their 
assets are sufficiently _liquid, so 
that if the need arises essential 
liquidation can be effected. If 


necessary a portion of the sub- 
ordinated debentures can be. re- 
tired and financial soundness of 
the company maintained... .This 
“touch off” clause in: itself is the 
reason I recommend them so 
strongly to investors. I have 
stated many.times and believe it 
to be true that: no -holder of a 
subordinated debenture of a fi- 
nance company will ever suffer 
loss except through gross . mis- 
management or out-right dishon- 
esty. All of us know. that- there 
is no safeguard which will pro- 
tect us completely from disaster 
arising from such causes. Now 
that taxes are so extremely large, 
and our tax law differentiates 
between dividends paid on a pre- 
ferred stock, and interest paid on 
a subordinated debenture, the tax 
advantage is so great that it is 
only rarely can I understand any 
finance company using a pre- 
ferred stock. There is one spe- 
cial form of subordinated deben- 
ture which looks particularly at- 
tractive for public sale. This is 
a debenture subordinated to other 
debentures which in turn are 


subordinated to bank loans and do 


other debt ranking equally with 
bank loans. As a practical matter 
a conversion feature for this form 
of debenture is almost essential. 


At this time I well digress on 
the advantages of private and 
public placement. Common stocks 
are rarely placed privately, pre- 
ferred stocks more frequently, 
but still rarely. Subordinated dé- 
bentures are usually placed pri- 
vately, sometimes with, and some- 
times without the services of an 
investment banker. If your Pres- 
ident and chief financial officer 
have the time and patience they 
could unquestionably place your 
securities privately about as well 
as by securing the services of an 
investment banker. Investment 
bankers’ charges for this kind of 
service may run from aé very 
small fee on large issues of well 
known companies up to as much 
as possibly 5% under unusual 
circumstances. A study made by 
the SEC has recently been pub- 
lished, entitled “Privately-Placed 
Securities — Cost of Flotation.” 
Incidentally it can be procured 
from Washington as a cost of 30 
cents per copy. Among other 
things they show the fees paid 
to investment bankers in the 
years 1947—1949 and 1950. Ob- 
viously there is a wide range, but 
the median figure is $8,500 per 
million dollars. 


Private placement normally 
would cost considerably less than 
a public offering. Against this 
advantage, the coupon rate is apt 
to be higher and a large fixed 
sinking fund is usually manda- 
tory. Insurance companies now 
have the habit of wanting “to 
see.” and may quite frequently 
treat a finance company to the 
same criteria as an _ industrial 
company. A finance company has 
no. depreciating assets and the 
sinking fund, except for market 
purposes, is unnecessary, but try 
to get an insurance company to 
agree. We have been unable to. 

A public sale will have the cost 
of registration, which will be 
more, but not a great deal more, 
than legal fees connected with a 
private placement. Spread will 
be considerably greater. Having 
used 10% for the average spread 
On common, and 6% on preferred, 
I suggest a figure of 4% on sub- 
ordinated debentures. In the case 
of a public offering sinking fund 
could be nominal, perhaps only a 
small percentage of earnings say 


5%. This to me is one of the great _ 


advantages of public sale against 
private. placement. In addition~if 
conditions became very bad; and’ 
the finance company lost a lot 
of money, if it were a public 
issue they could almost surely 
buy in subordinated debentures 


at a big discount and correct their L. Gillilan has become associated thurs, Lestrange & Co., Pittsburgh 


position much more _ advanta- 
geously. While a conversion fea- 
ture is not essential for public 
financing it is highly desirable 


and represents a very good way 
of selling common stock above 
the market at a low cost. Even 
if the company can get away 
without this conversion feature I 
think it is to the company’s ad- 
vantage to put it in. 


Now as to the final method of 
capital financing. This consists 
of long term debt ranking equally 
with bank lines. In the case of 
the company who borrows on a 
secured basis long term debt 
vw have to share in the same 
pool. 


In the case of the company who 
does not borrow on a _ secured 
basis then long term debt could 
be a straight debenture. Very 
much the same situation obtains 
between private and public place- 
However, as pointed out 
in my discussion above, a con- 
version feature would seldom be 
necessary. The cost of a public 
offering would, let us say, be an 
average of 2%. 


In ending I have two last 
ideas to leave with you; I will 
try to answer the question—“How 
you choose an investment 
banker?” There is of course no 
categorical answer any more than 
there is to how to choose your 
accountant, your attorney or your 
engineering management firm. 
Assuming complete financial re- 
sponsibility and excellent reputa- 
tion then it is largely a matter of 
personal contact. Unfortunately 
even today finance companies are 
not understood by a good many 
investment bankers any too 
thoroughly, so I advise you to 
stick to those that do know your 
problem. Your attorneys and your 
commercial bankers are both good 
sources Of advice on this subject. 


When I wrote this last para- 
graph I was wondering if it will 
be true on this day when I am 
now talking. The market for new 
issue securities is a very delicate 
affair. It takes years of experi- 
ence to interpret it correctly. For 
example as I write this it is my 
opinion that a well-known finance 
company with an active market 
for its common stock could sell 
a new issue at the quoted market 
and that an announcement of such 
a new issue would only influence 
the market adversely to a slight 
extent. On the other hand I feel 
that at the present time it would 
be extremely difficult to sell a 
preferred stock and it could not 
be sold at anywhere close to the 
quoted market for comparative 
issues. I believe a preferred stock 
at the present time would have 
to have a provision for a large 
fixed sinking fund, a conversion 
feature or both. The situation as 
it affects both subordinated and 
senior debt would not be nearly 
as unfavorable as the preferred 
stock market but neither type of 
issue could be placed at a price 
comparable to prices for existing 
issues in small amounts. 

I will close therefore by saving 
that giving expert advice on mar- 
kets is one of the most important 
functions of the investment 
banker. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to THe FINaANcIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif—Frank 
M. Brown has become affiliated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 523 West Sixth 
Street. 


R. A. Wildenberg Opens 


(Special to Tue FINaNcIaL CHRONICLE) 
HERMOSA BEACH, Calif. — 
Robert A. Wildenberg is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 349 34th Street. 


~* (Special to Tue FINancraL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 


with Edgerton, Wykoff & Co., 618 
South Spring Street. He was 
formerly with Quincy Cass Asso- 
ciates. 


| Bank and Insurance 
By H. E. JOHNSON 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


Operating earnings of many New York City banks are ex- 
pected to reach record levels for the current year. 


Conditions have been especially favorable for banking opera- 
tions so far this year. The rise in interest rates put into effect in 





the final months of 1951 has been reflected in a rising yield on 


loans. Inasmuch as there is a considerable time lag after rates 
are raised initially, the full benefit of the adjustments made last 
December are only now being received. 


Then the average volume of loans has been higher this year. 
In fact business loans have been reaching new record highs during 
the last few weeks. During the spring and early summer the 
seasonal decline was less than normal, partly as a result of the 
acceleration of defense activities. This has meant that a larger 


portion of earning assets has been placed in loans which yield | 


considerably more than short-term government securities. 


The combination of these two factors—higher interest rates | 


and increased loan volume—has had a leverage influence upon 
earnings. Although operating expenses have shown an increase, 
they have been easily absorbed in the higher gross. 


The final result has been that operating earnings this year 


have been running steadily ahead of the comparable 1951 periods. 
Thus, the gains made in the nine months to Sept. 30, plus the fact 


that the current rate is in most cases above last year, gives prom- ~ 


ise that the record results expected for this year will be achieved. 


As an indication of what might be expected in the way of | 
operating results, we have prepared a table showing operating © 


earnings for the nine months to Sept. 30, the operating earnings 
reported for 1951 and an estimate of operating earnings for 1952. 
It is shown below. 


Operating Earnings 


Operating Earnings 
9 Mos. to Sept. 30 


1952 1951 Change 1951 1952. 
Bank of Manhattan. $1.64 $1.57 + 45% $2.37 $2.45 
Bank of New York... 19.81 18.42 + 75 22.05 26.00 
Bankers Trust —__--- 2.90 2.17 +33.6 3.49 4.00 
Chase National —.._- 2.48 2.00 + 24.0 2.88 3.50 
Chemical Bank ----- 2.98 2.53 +178 3.29 4.00 
Corn Exchange ----- 3.68 3.67 + 03 4.68 4.90 
First National —___-_- *17.60 *18.61 — 54 21.69 22.50 
Guaranty Trust ----- 15.30 13.45 +13.8 1756 21.00 
Hanover Bank --_-_--- *4.25 *4,20 + 12 6.53 8.00 
Irving Trust ------- 1.20 1.14 + 53 1.55 1.65 
Manusacturers ‘Irust 3.88 3.65 + 6.3 4.96 5.15 
Morgan, J. ?P.......- 15.14 11.43 +325 15.92 21.00 
+National City --__-- 2.88 2.47 + 16.6 3.51 4.00 
New York Trust-_--_- 6.49 6.18 + 5.0 8.09 8.40 
Public National_-_--_- 2.67 2.91 — 8.2 4.02 3.85 
Oe ae Tries os So. "13.94 *12.86 + 84 1780 18.90 





“Indicated earnings. ‘Includes City Bank Farmers Trust. 


As can be seen in the above figures, Bankers Trust, Chase 
National, Chemical Bank, Guaranty Trust, J. P. Morgan, and Na- 
tional City have made the best earnings showing in the nine_ 
months’ period. While all of the banks did not follow the upward 
trend in earnings, possibly because of individual operating con- 
ditions, most institutions showed a favorable improvement over 
results achieved in the first three quarters of 1951. 


Last year several banks had to provide for the retroactive 
tax increase in the third and fourth quarters. This year they will 


not be confronted with the same problem although provision fo: ) 


bad debt reserves and other year-end adjustments may mod’ y 
final results. 


Nevertheless, on the basis of present indications snu the 
results achieved so far in the current year, we would expt oper- 
ating earnings of the different New York City banks t 
mate the estimates shown in the above tabulation. 


When viewed against the background of declining earnings 
for industry generally and considering results achieved in earliez 
periods, the showing is especially favorable. 


approxi- 







—— - 








With Barrios Investments 


(Special to Tae Financtat CHRONICLE) 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—Rich- 
ard S. Wessler is now connected 
with Barrios Investments, Times 
Building. 


BANK 
and 


INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW 
Telephone: BArcla 





Open Florida Branch 


FT. LAUDERDALE, Fla. — Ar- 
YORK 5, N. ¥. 
y 71-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 


investment firm, has opened a 
branch office here at 307 South- 
west Fifth Street. 
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AABritish Proposal to Tax Borrowing 


By PAUL EINZIG 
Dr. Einzig, commenting on the failure of the British Govern- 


ment’s “dear money” policy te curb credit expansion and the 
resulting inflationary effects, explains proposal of the econ- 


nh Ae ek 


LONDON, Eng.—In the current 
issue of the “Bulletin” of the 
_ Oxford Institute of Statistics, Pro- 

| fessor J. R. Hicks, who is gener- 
— ally recog- 


- of the leading 
economists of 
our genera- 
tion, put for- 
ward an in- 
genious sug- 
gestion as an 
alternative to 
high bank 
rate. There is 
im Britain a 
distinct reac- 
_ tion against a 
_ ‘further pursu- 
: anceofthe 
~, dear money 
' poligy adopted 

@ year ago. it was believed at the 

time thar all the government 

would have to do in order to cor- 
rect the prevailing inflationary 
disequilibrium would be to raise 
the bank rate. It was assumed that 
if enly it is raised high enough 
it is. bound to produce the desired 
effect. The bank rate was raised 
from 2% to 4% and yet for vari- 
ous. reasons the result fell con- 

-siderably short of expectations. 
: In prewar days a similar situa- 

~ tien. would have aroused insistent 
' demand on the part of orthodox 
‘-emperts for a bigger and better 
‘hank rate increase. The stock 
_ amgument of bank rate worship- 

pers would have been that if the 


Dr. Paul Einzig 


4 necessary effect it was because it 

)-was hot high enough — a defi- 
-. eleney which could and should be 
! -reetified ‘by a further rise. There 
- is practically no trace of such 
in Britain today. Even 
Mr. O. R. Hobson who had agitated 
fer a 4% bank rate early this year 
is not clamoring for a 5% or 6% 
bank rate. Nor does the Govern- 
ment appear to contemplate any 
such change. Indeed the trend 
seems to ke if anything in the 
other direction. Towards the end 
of October Treasury Bill rates ac- 
tually declined slightly which 
shows at any rate that the dis- 
count market is not thinking in 
terms of higher bank rate. 


One of the reasons why the 
Government is reluctant to carry 
its dear money policy a step fur- 
ther and why even the most ortho- 
dox experts are reluctant to urge 
upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer another bank rate in- 


it had been between the two wars- 


What is even more important, .a 


larger proportion of the 

now consists 
and of bonds of short ma- 
ies. “means that a_ high 
rate is liable to affect im- 
_- mediately the interest burden on 
| @ very~substantial amount of ‘the 
. The high cost of the public 
debt in existing circumstances is 
no means a negligible con- 
tributory factor to the budgetary 
deficit which is liable to protiuce 
inflation and to eancel out the ef- 
feets «f deflation. . 


It is no wonder therefore that 
British experts have been looking 
around to find a solution under 
which it would be possible to re- 
strict credit to private borrowers 


by means of hig’) interest rates 
without raising the cost of public 
berrowing. Prcfessor Hicks s. ems 
to. have struck upon such a solu- 


public 


fit 


“Ht 








‘ bank ‘ rate did not produce the - 


of Treasury 


omist, J. R. Hicks, to use, as am alternative to a high bank rate, 
a discriminatory tax on bank borrowing. Says this, unlike high 
bank rate, will not increase cost of government financing. 


tion. He suggests that one way 
out of the ditficulty might be the 
adoption of a tax on bank ad- 
vances. The result of this would 
be that private borrowing would 
become more expensive while the 
cost of the short-term public debt 
would remain unaffected. Indeed 
f according to Professor Hicks’ 
suggestion the proceeds of the 
new tax were to be used for the 
.eduction of the public debt the 
cost of Treasury financing might 
even be affected slightly in a 
downward direction, simultane- 
susly with the increase in the cost 
of private borrowing. 


The idea is not so revolutionary 
as it appears at first sight. Some- 
thing somewhat similar had in 
fact been in operation in several 
Continental countries for many 
years before the First World War. 
Both the Reichsbank and the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank had been 
under statutory obligation to pay 


-to their respective government 


interest on that part of their note 
issue which exceeded a certain 
limit. Once the note issue reached 
that limit the Central Bank had 
to raise its interest charges and 
all the banks had to do the same. 
High interest . rates tended — of 
course to discourage the demand 
for credit, and the expanding 


‘trend of the note issue became 


reversed. The government did not 
remain -however. immune to the 


. effect of the tighter money condi- 


tions thus created, and if it hap- 
pened. to be under the: necessity 
for borrowing it had te pay 
higher retes-in- accordance with 
the market conditions it had 
created. — 

Under Professor Hicks’ scheme 
the result would be different. In 
pre-1914 Germany and Austro- 
Hungary the tax was levied on 
the note issue—which constituted 
the major part of the monetary 
supply—and it affected therefore 
all borrowers indiscriminately. In 
present-day Britain notes play a 
subordinate part in the monetary 
system. By far the larger propor- 
tion of the liquid monetary re- 
sources consist of bank credits. If 
bank credits for private purposes 
are discouraged by means of a 
discriminatory tax on advances it 
does not affect the cost of Treas- 
ury borrowing. In fact to the ex- 
tent to which private demand for 
credit accommodation declines as 
a result of the new tax the banks 
would wish to invest in govern- 
ment securities a larger propor- 
tion of third resources: Conse- 


. quently this factor alone would 


tend to cause a decline of Treasury 
Bill rates. 

-- The suggestion has distinct pos- 
sibilities far beyond the scope for 
ally intended. 

Once the principle of taxing ad- 

: i AX sprees borrowers | is 
\ admitted- ‘next step would be 
to. .eensider- the possibility of 

an elaborate system. of 

tory taxation for the 

of discouraging certain 
particular types of credits by 
means of a higher tax. The sys- 
tem would operate in the same 
way as the instalment credit con- 
trol in the United States, aiming 
at regulating the demand for 
certain goods by fixing the terms 
for instalment credit accordingly. 

A discriminatory taxation of bank 
advances above a certain figure 
would provide an even more ef- 
fective weapon to those in charge 
cf monetary policy. The. idea is 
certainly worth considering. Pro- 
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fessor, Hicks deserves the grati- 
tude of the manetary ‘authorities 
and monetary experts for having 
put forward .a proposal . which 
shoyld stimulate original thinking, 


Nominated for Govs. 
Of Exchange Firms 


The following have been nom- 
inated to serve as Governors of 
the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms until the Annual Meeting 
of members in 1955: 

Charles Edgar Ames, Kean, 
Taylor & Co., New York; Jonn E. 
Blunt, 3rd,. Blunt, Ellis & Sim- 
mons, Chicago; Douglas G. Bon- 
ner, Bonner & Gregory, New 
York; Charles P. Cooley, Jr., 
Cooley & Company, Hartford; 
Horace W. Frost, Tucker, An- 
thony & Co., Boston; Willis D. 
Gradison, W. D. Gradison & Co., 
Cincinnati; James J. Lee, W. E. 
Hutton & Co., New York; Robert 
A. Magowan, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York; Harry C. Piper, Jr., Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis; 
Edward P. Prescott, Prescott & 
Co., Cleveland; William F. Van 
Deventer, Laidlaw & Co., New 
York. : 

The Board of Governors of the 
Association consists of 35 men— 
the terms of 11 expiring each 
year. 

The proposed Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1953 is as follows: 

George E. Barnes, Wayne Hum- 
mer & Co., Chicago; Albert . H. 
Gordon, Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York: William B. Haffner, 
Wilcox & Co., New York; Ranald 
H. Macdonald, Dominick & Dom- 
inick, New York; Edgar. Scott, 
Montgomery, Scott & Co.; Phila- 
delphia. . hia 

The Nominating Committee for: 
1952 which presented the above 
slate consisted ef:-Henry Upham 
Harris, Chairman, Harris, Upham: 
& Co., New York; Albert D. Far- 
well, Farwell, Chapman . & -Co., 
Chicago; -Charles -B. Harding; 
Smith, Barney & -Co., New York: 
W. Wilson Holden, 
Booker, New York; C. B. McDon- 
ald,. McDonald & Co.,: Cleveland. 

Election. of Governors will be 
held at 3:45 p.m., Nov. 139, 1952 in 
the Board of Governors Room, 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Perry Kahn Opens 
ELIZABETH, N. J. — Perry 
Kahn is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 430 Clin- 
ten Street. 


H. P. Lee Opens 
MIDLOTHIAN, Tex.—Homer P. 
Lee is engaging in the securities 
business from offices in the Cow- 
ard Building. 


Miller & Co. Formed 


YONKERS, N. Y.—Miller-& Co. 
has been formed with offices -at 
24 Sunlight Hill to engage in the 
securities .business. 


E..T. Storey Opens 


CHEYENNE, Wyo.—Edward T. 
Storey has opened offices at 2623 
Central Avenue-to engage in the 
sécurities ‘busitiess:, °° 


in the seeurities business trom of- 
fices at 110 Pultou: aeeet w 
York ‘City, undér the firm name 
of Vlachos & Co.” | . 


Now Mid-Coast Irv. Co. 

MYRTLE BEACH, S. C. — The 
firm name of Mid-Coast Realty 
and Investment. Co., Colonial 
Building, has .been-.changed to 
Mid-Coast Investment Co. 


Allan Lehman 


Allan S. Lehman, partner in 
Lehman. Brothers, New York City, 
poeeey away Nov. 8 at the. age 
o d 


ered, a 
‘than .the opposite. It can still speak ,dend rate increases is the adoption 
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In Search for Higher Earnings 


to take themselves out of or to 
stay out of the group subject. to 
income taxes. I am glad to say 
there were some banks that raised 
their dividend rates for no other 
reason than that they could easily 
afford it. 

The play of competition between 
institutions caused some manage- 
ments to rouse themselves to. 
greater earnings efforts, and to 
that extent the effect was salu- 
tary. That particuler stimulus had 
long been needed. But it seems to 
me that we ought to create an at- 
mosphere in which conservatism 
in dividend policy is again both 
possible and respected in savings 
banking and by the public. I fear 
that in many quarters it goes at 
a veavy discount now. We could 
do with closer attention to and 
harder work on earning power in 
some directions. But we can also 
create conditions in which divi- 
dend inereases more nearly coin- 
cide with the attainment of strong 
surplus position and earning 
power instead of preceding it. 

_I think it is most desirable that, 
a wider variation in rates be en- 
couraged and made supportable.. 
We can help to make conditions. 
right for that variablieness of rate. 
by working toward. a situation in. 


whieh, first, the stress in depesit. than 
-building efforts 


on the cultiva- 
tion of thrift 7 
and, second, greater, recognition 
is given to the. onee widely ac- 
cepted fact that there are’ other 
measures.of success than_ size 


alone.. In. the earlier semantics, 


when a. banker felt flattered if 
ou called. him: conservative, a 
ower dividend. rate was consid-. 
point of strength .rather: 


institujion w 
ing to, and the severest competi- 
tive conditions enveloping, those . 
on the lower rate levels. Dividend: 


rates in other states, indeed, would 2nd a. half 


appear to be important but not 
the sole determinant of the shift 
and flow of deposits. The lower 
rate institutions are not driven 
constantly to the necessity of liq- 
uidating assets, sometimes at 
prices lower than cost, to cover 
substantial withdrawals of depos- 
its to higher rate institutions ex- 
ploiting their favorable rate dif- 
ferentials to the full. 

Tne more the public is educated 
to choose a bank for the highest 
rate alone the nearer we are to 
the day when savings banking is 
trading less on its own strength 
than on deposit insurance. How 


far we are from that. period of + 
around 20 years ago when savings 


banks severely limited the amount 
of deposits they weuld accept from 
any One person. You practically 
had to know the president or the 
oldest - trustee before the. bank- 
would take your deposit. Ex- 
tremes are. for, well, extremists. 





e plaeency which 
afe doing a half-hearted job im 
building up their earning: power. 
Earnings are still the. categorical 
imperative of savings banking. 
The premise urderlying my whole 
discussion is that all bonks should 
apply themselves with industry 
and determination toward improv- 
irg their earnings according to 
the highest standards of sound- 
ness. I do feel, however, that we 
should not make the lot hard and 
difficult of those banks that are 


rates vary from institution to : 
ithout shame attach- *: 


tion aceording to ability to pay, 
we should put savings banks in a 
better position generally to raise 
cash for withdrawals and to meet 
commitments. Now and again sav~ 
ings banks cut their liquidity sa 
fine that mortgage commitments 
due can be met only by 
selling out long-term securities, 
naturally, at times, at a loss. This 
loss they are reluctant to take, 
and it has been known that banks 
have decided to avoid the loss by 
attracti new money th 
raising dividen: rate. That is 
clearly not the basis on which the 
decision to raise the dividend rate 
should rest.. It bypasses the ques- 
tion whether earnings and surplus, 
justify a rate increase. 
- Similarly,. maintaining a lower. 
dividend rate has forced some 
hanks to be ready to sell, and 
new’ and again actually te sell, 
securities at a loss to meet -trans— 
fers.-of deposit. to. ether, institu- 
: In these 
servative «dividend . 
once +has been .a. casualty, 
sacrificed .in faver, of -a higher. 


rate that.w for. 
ng. Here again the. 
vor. 


cash. from. 
seales -have heen tipped in favor, 
of a-dividend: rate increase by. 2. 


: is db Saal a iehéiiy : 
.The first part. of on, yt 
a 


for..ruling. out. cash. raisable only. 
at a loss from the reasons.for divi-. 


of short. governments, plus a 
higher coupon rate.as well. A year 
ago so many people 
woke up. to find that this was_not. 
so. Our savings banks had to take 
some most unwelcome losses last 
year as they sold out long govern- 
ments to raise cash to fulfilb their 
mortgage commitments. Several 
years of the higher coupon earn- 
ings. suddenly evaporated. The 
question was brought up then as 
to whether savings banks should 
not be allowed to borrow to raise 
cash. It. was decided that sale of 
the governments fitted in better 


“oye their_cake and -have it, too.: 


vOf course, he .is quite right. 


about. 
it. ‘The-facts of business life today. 
- Winchos:& Co. Formed _ £2iden mean is nut -se- auch, 3 7 
Robert-N. Vlachos is engaging | | ; 


able to fill your needs for liquid- 
ity you either had to give up 
liquidity or look somewhere else 
for it. The latter is the right an- 
‘swer. Even your strong desire for 
the best possible earnings should 
give way before the need to keep 
some ready cash handy. That is 
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soepel, for you, too, 

On Sept. 30. our ‘savings benks 
had $5,269 million of governments 
of all kinds, of which only $97 
million were .to mature in one 
year and $108 million, or 2.04%, 
were to mature in one to five 
years. Their mortgage loan com- 
mitments on the.same date were 
$820 million, Cash and short gov- 
ernments combined fell $150 eile 
lion short of equaling the commit- 
ments. While some cash will come 
in over the next year from earn- 
ings, amortizations and repay- 
ments, cash and equivalent in 
hand and in sight do not seem 
large enough in relation to com- 
mitments outstanding. 


I believe that the lessons of re- 
cent experience will be lost unless 
our savings banks now realize that 
the wise and prudent course calls 
for them to introduce a larger 
quantity of short governments, 
maturing in a year, into their 
portfolios. Obviously the best 
course is to relate liquidity to 
known and possible needs. As a 
start it seems to me that, without 
reducing the present amount of 
cash on deposit, amounting on the 
average to 4% of liabilities, a 
minimum of’3 te 5% of assets, the 
exact figure depending on the in- 
stitution’s. situation, should 
be mainta in governments 
falling due in a year. That would 
call fer a four to six-fold enlarge- 
‘ment in present holdings. The only 
real alternative is to prepare for 
future requirements by building 
up actual cash. itself. 


1a The 9 10:9% of aswets figure 
if anything;- on’ the modest . 


; a 
all for real ‘is unwise, we 
eould ther the percentage 
to a more devel. The day 
of counting on. long term govern- 


its to provide liquidity 
énded. 


Let’ me’ repeat, ‘thit, with ade- 
quate provision’ for liquidity, a 
savings banks can ilecide all the 
more caimly what its proper divi- 
dend rate should be and can be 
freed from: having to base its divi- 
dend on a need for cash or to es- 
cape a need: for: cash. 


Question of Limited Borrewing 

There is another way in which 
the ability of the savings banks 
to meet sudden changes in their 
eash requirements can be im- 
proved. If it has any value, we 
should not shrink from it because 
it breaks with the long savings 
bank past in this State. I refer to 
a limited borrowing power for 
your institutions. As you will 
know, the statute now allows sav- 
ings banks to borrow only for the 
purpose of repaying depositors. 
The Legislature has kept this lid 
on borrowed. money for savings 
banks in their day-to-day opera- 
tions for the very good reason, I 
should say, that it. wished to. pre- 
yent- them. fram. becoming over- 
extended in .their -commitments. 
As .the -very.inner Rae of con- 
servatism, ach. bpp “were ex- 
pected to. practice . what they. 
oearbed't to the public—that is, to 
accumulate the money first, then 
buy, -instead - of the: other way 
around. 


- Experience has shown, however, 
that getting at. commercial bank 
credit cantake other’ forms than 
loans. Several savings banks 
sought last year to escape from 
the trap of weak government bond 
prices and large mortgage com- 
mitments coming due by arrang- 
ing with commercial banks to take 
up the mortgages. When the sav- 
ings banks accumulated enough 
cash to do so, they proposed to 
take the mortgages off the com- 
mercial banks’ hands. But there 
was no agreement as such on the 
part of these savings banks to 
claim the mortgages. Such ar- 
rangements. would have the effect; 
if not the form; of borrowed 
money. They did not violate ex- 
isting law. The most that could 


spread- be said ee ee ee 
indirection may megs eo ~~ £ 
 marrarein nn tye directly. The 


direct appreach always seems to 
me to be preferable. 


Also, there were a few circum- 


stances in which dividend in- © 


creases leoked as though they 
would not otherwise have been 
voted if other means were at hand 
for raising cash on an advanta- 
geous basis to meet mortgage com- 
mitments. To me that looks rather 
like borrowing from the public. 
In this case, too, it would be bet- 
ter to borrow outright than to 
centinue to pay the higher rate 
after the situation it was designed 
to meet was over. Here again the 
direct approach would be better. 


In reviewing the prohibition 
against our savings bank borrow- 
ings to take up commitments, I 
have sought to see whether it con- 
formed to or departed from the 
powers of other institutions re- 
ceiving and investing the public’s 
funds. If you look at other types 
of banking organizations you find 
straight off that commercial banks 
have very substantial borrowing 
powers and frequently do borrew. 
You find also that savings and 
loan associations have had the 
right to borrow all along and 
frequently, sometimes steadily, 
make use of the power. 


What about savings banks’ ber- 


meet withdrawals or to make new 
loans secured by mortgage or real 
estate. New Jersey savings banks 
have unlimited power to borrow 
money. So do New Hampshire 
savings banks. Minnesota statutes 
permit borrowing by a ae 


t bank “for current 


necessary dis- 
bursements or the demands of its 
depositors.” In certain other 
states the power to borrew exists, 
though it is somewhat vaguely 


defined. 

' You. may be aware that life in- 
surance companies in New York 
State may borrow under certain 
restrictions. They are permitted 
to borrow on a secured ‘basis up 
to 5% of assets, with a higher 
percentage possible on the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of 
Insurance. Incidentally, these life 
companies cannot borrow on a se- 
cured basis for the purpose of in- 
vesting in other securities. I may 
say that I understand there is no 
provision in the insurance law 
which prohibits unsecured bor- 
rowing or limits it in any way. 
Occasionally these companies bor- 
row, I believe, on an unsecured 
basis to meet lending commit- 
ments and in anticipation of pre- 
mium receipts. 

I do not conceive of borrowing 
power for savings banks to be in 
any sense a substitute for liquid- 
ity. It can be a power to fall back 
on in unusual circumstances to 
meet engagements when the sup- 
ply of cash and short governments 
prove inadequate. It might have 
a‘ place when, as the commercial 
banks sometimes find, there are 


same earnest effort should be 


concern of all should 


be 

day. use of borrowed money, «In 
some states where the power to 
borrow exists the savings banks 
scarcely ever touch it. Neverthe- 
less, in a pinch the power is there. 

Given such an attitude toward 
the power, our savings banks 
might be permitted, I think, to 
borrow up to a quite modest per- 
centage of their assets for pur- 
poses other than to repay depos- 
itors. 

A limited borrowing power 
could be a step in the direction 
of varying dividend rates through 
the additional assurance it gave 
that cash could be promptly raised, 
without suspension of an appro- 
priate commitment program, if 


avoid the habitual, day-to- ; 
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trend. of. for ng be 
porarily adverse. A : 
olute determination to 
amount of earnings for 
NS eee 


that a lower dividend rate be 
until surplus and reserve 
is increased. 


speak is not the same thing at all 
aS an arrangement whereby large 
sums could be borrewed in any 
real emergency. This is the kind 
of emergency borrowing source 
about which I spoke to you a year 
ago. The Department has devoted 
considerable attention to this mat- 
ter over the last several months, 
and I am hopeful that consider- 
able progress has been made to- 
ward finding a solution of the 
problem. 


I envisage a limited borrowing 
privilege as bei a valuable re- 
serve power for banks already 
strong in earning power and sur- 
plus. It might be of even greater 
usefulness, however, to the banks 
that are working away to enhance 
their strength and meanwhile wish 
to follow a more conservative 
dividend policy. With this lim- 
ited borrowing power and with a 
quantity of assets readily convert- 
ible without loss, all banks can be 
masters of their rate destiny to a 


degree which they have not ap- 


peared to believe possible this 
year. 

I cannot close without bearing 
witness to the steady enhancement 
in your standing with the public. 
More and more of our people are 
bringing more and more of their 
savings to you, and to-them you 
are paying about $300 million of 
dividends a .year,.or three times 
the amount you distributed. only 
a decade ago. Your public ac- 
ceptance carries with it truly so- 
bering responsibilities. The plans 
and future security of millions of 
our people are entwined in the 
statistics of your condition state- 
ment. Direction of the affairs of 
a savings bank is in a special sense 
a public trust. Savings banking 
cannot be looked on as a personal, 
private business. The challenge 
to savings banking is that its of- 
ficers and trustees prove them- 
selves able to grow in expertness 
and wisdom and sense of steward- 
ship along with its increasing im- 
portance in our economic life. The 
challenge is becoming yearly more 
weighty and more testing. It is the 
earnest hope of so many that you 
continue to measure up to the 
challenge, successfully. 


Samuel Franklin Adds 


(Special. to Tue Pinaxera. Cmnonicie) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Joseph 
Turefsky has been added to the 
staff of Samuel B. Franklin & 
Company, 215 West Seventh St. 


With King Merritt 
-48pecial. to Tux Francia Cmrowices) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Omar 
H. Cowles has become affiliated 
‘with King Merritt & Co., Inc., 
1151 South Broadway. 


Joins Hannaford Talbot 


(Special to Tus Francia. ‘Cmromicre) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Ed- 
ward E. Chrobot is now with 
Hannaford & Talbot, 519 Cali- 
fornia Street. 


Mutual Fund Assoc. Add 


(Special to Tue FivanciaL Curonicie) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Stewart E. Smith is with Mutual 
Fund Associates, 127 Montgomery 
Street. 


—- 
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The post-election action of the 
There was a strong opening on 
Wednesday of last week which 
was by no means confined to ee 
road securities although they did 
have a prominent role. This rally, 
however, very shortly gave way 
to indifference and by the close 
of the session rail stocks at least 
were showing signs of weakness. 
There was no evidence of heavy 
selling but, on the other hand, 
there was a quite noticeable scar- 
city of bids. Some of the best 
quality railroad equities gave 
ground easily late Wednesday 
afternoon. No particular trend 
was in evidence early Thursday 
but toward the end of the trading 
period a far better tone developed. 
A number of the better grade rail 
stocks moved into new terri- 
tory and even some of t more 


speculative issues were in demand. 


This enthusiasm for rail shares 


persisted through the rest of the 
trading week. 


It is doubtful if the results of 
the election will have any direct 
or substantial influence on rail 
earnings or on the status of rail- 
read securities for some time to 
come at least. As a matter of fact, 
it is quite possible that relative to 
some other security groups -poli- 
tical developments may react 
against the rails. For one thing, 
it may: now memmemnainlon tt be taken 
for granted that the excess. profits 
tax will be allowed to die an’ un- 
lamented death next year. Even 
without a change in Administra- 
tion this had been expected but it 
now seems more certain. 


The railroads will obviously not 
be harmed by elimination of the 
excess profits tax. On the other 
hand, few of them will derive any 
benefit. One could count on the 
fingers of one hand the number 
of railroads that have been sub- 
ject to excess profits taxes. It is 
reasoned in some quarters, then, 
that assurance of the elimination 
of the excess profits tax may in- 
duce some switching from rails 
into stocks of companies that had 
heavy excess profits tax liabilities 
and will therefore benefit most 
from its elimination. This reason- 
ing, while it may appear sound on 
the surface, gives no weight to the 
fact that funds available for in- 
vestment are constantly increasing 
and that, therefore, a desire to buy 
stocks that will benefit positively 
from elimination of the excess 
profits tax need not necessarily be 
gratified by sale of stocks, such as 
the rails, which do not benefit 
directly. 

Psychologically, and on a i 
term basis, railroads are just as 
much affected by the change in 
the political. atmosphere as any 


‘other industry. The business pic- 


‘ture has not spengee. It may be 
taken for granted that our foreign 
‘aid programs will be continued. 


and that there will oy no signifi- 
cant letup in our own defense ef- 
fort so long as the present inter-— 
national ‘tension coareee Thus, 
a political change is not apt 
bring with it any change in“ 
prospective: level of business and 
the level of railroad traffic. These 
should rémain high over the visi- 
ble future. 


What is looked for is a change 
in fiscal policies and in the atti- 
tude toward business as opposed 
to the pressure groups that have 
so long been in control. More eco- 
nomic. government is hoped for, 
which would mean getting the 
same amount of defense for the 
same money. This, in turn, would 


point either to a reduction in 
taxes or an easing of the mount- 
ing burden of national debt. Any, 
or all, of these factors are just as 





‘and Designer, 


favorable to rails as to the whale 
of our business structure. 


With this improvement in the 
politico-economic atmosphere and 
outlook it is gp 4 considered 
among railroad analysts that the 
trend of railroad security priees 
should continue up. pees Hage 


performance of the like 1952 in- 
terim. In itself, 1952 is going te 
be a banner -year so far as 

earnings are concerned, with pres— 
ent estimates running betweep 
$750 million and $760 million net 
income. Moreover, 1952 dividends 
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Hardwick & Magee Compeny. 
Other members who will. con- 
tinue to serve are: Frank K. 
tie, Beattie Man 
James D. Wise, B 
Sanford Carpet Company, 
Harold E. Wadely, Firth C 
Company; Charles A. 
sian, A. & M. Karagheusian, Ine.; 
Howard L. Shuttleworth, Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc.; 
Doerr, Philadelphia Carpet Com- 
pany; Charles W. Brown, Jr., Rox- 
bury Carpet Company; William F. 
C. Ewing, Alexander Smith, Inc. 
Continuation of the Carpet In- 
stitute long-range marketing pre— 
gram was approved by the Boasd 
of Trustees. 


Ha 


Ine.; 


te 


welcomed guests to the 


. Twenty-fifth Anniversary lunch- 


eon and delivered the keynote ad- 
dress on “The Carpet Business in 
the Fifties.” Other speakers were 
Dr. Lionel Edie, a ers Ad- 
viser, who spoke . of ~“Business 
Prospects: Short and Long-Term,” 
-and William Pahlmann, Decorater 
who talked of 
“Carpets in Today's and Tomor- 
row’s Homes.” 


D. Rubenstein Opens 
(Special to Tue Prnanciat CHRonicie) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
David Rubenstein is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 58 Sutter Street. 


With Hamilton Manage’t 
(Special to Tue Financial. CHRonicie) 
DENVER, Colo. — Robert F. 
Bullock is associated with Hamil- 


_— 


ton Management Corporation, 445 . 


Grant Street. 


Herbert E.~~ 
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Public Utility Securities 
By OWEN ELY 7 
Earnings of the Electric and Gas Companies 


The earnings of the electric and gas utility industries have 
been making a divergent showing this year as compared with 
their trends last year. Following are the monthly percentage in- 
creases over the corresponding months of 1951 in aggregate rev- 
enues and net income, as reported by the Federal Power 
Commission for all Class A and B companies (which comprise all 
but a very small percentage of each industry): 

——Electric Utiiities—— -——Gas Utilities 








Revenues Net Income Revenues Net Income 
January -_--_--- 719% 14.2% 15.3% 5.5% 
February --___-_- 8.0 9.6 12.6 *7.0 
Se 8.1 16.5 20.0 15.4 
gS 6.8 7.3 13.2 3.7 
ge at Se 6.4 12.2 12.6 *10.9 
i Sh alee 6.1 11.6 13.3 *8.9 
i  ionsens 7.8 15.3 10.7 *39.3 
sae 9.4 28.8 18.8 *35.0 
*Decrease 


Both industries are continuing to grow rapidly, with natural 
gas outstripping electric power—the gain in gas revenues in 
August being exactly double that of electricity. However, the 
trend with respect to net income is exactly the opposite—electric 
utilities are gaining sharply, while the gas utilities are dropping 
far behind last year. 

The electric utilities are currently benefiting by numerous 
increases in rates, particularly in the industrial bracket which 
traditionally returns low profits, since it is more competitive than 
residential and commercial. Thus in July, despite the decline of 
4.2% in sales (doubtless due to strikes) industrial revenues gained 
1.1%. The electric utilities also have benefited in 1952 by better 
rainfall conditions, with hydro plants producing 9.1% more in 
August this year than last year despite the fact that hydro gen- 
erating facilities were probably not much larger. The cost of coal 
has remained reasonable (although increases are now doubtless 
going into effect as a result of the wage increases granted to the 
followers of John Lewis). Thus, fuel costs in July were only 4.5% 
over last year. The electric utilities were rather hard hit by in- 
) creased labor demands, so that July salaries and wages ran 11.8% 
* over last year, but the increase in other expenses was held down 
' to 6.7%, in depreciation to 1.3%, and in taxes to 5.9%. Thus gross 

income increased 11.8%. 
While interest on long-term debt was up 12.4%, reflecting an 
increase in plant of about 10%, this burden was largely offset by 
a decrease in amortization and miscellaneous charges, so that total 
income deductions were up only 4.1%. These various changes ac- 
counted for the gain of 15.3% in July net income. Details are not 
yet available to explain the 28.8% increase in net income for 
. August, but it is possible that the adjustment of income tax ac- 
| eruals in 1951 may have had something to do with improving the 
comparison. 
Turning to the gas companies, the main reason for the adverse 
showing is obvious—higher field costs of gas without compensat- 
* ing retail rate increases. Thus in the month of August the gas 
companies paid $55.2 million for gas compared with $43.4 million 
last year, an increase of 27.1%. Salaries and wages gained 14.4%, 
miseellaneous expenses 10.9%, depreciation and amortization 
23.6%, taxes 235% and fixed charges 30.1%. While revenues 
» showed a gain of $19 million over last year, nearly two-thirds of 
this was absorbed by the higher cost of gas; the remaining one- 
third, plus over $2 million of net income, was absorbed by the 
other increased costs just mentioned. 
During this period of rapidly rising costs, the Federal Power 
Commission chose an inopportune time to “clamp down” on the 
‘ industry with its cost-of-money theory of rate-making (see this 
column in Oct. 30 issue). Also stibstantial delays have been en- 
countered by the gas utilities in seeking higher rates, both before 
the FPC and the State commissions. In some cases increases can 
be put into effect “under bond” after 5-6 months delay (assuming 
that the Commission has not yet acted), but nevertheless the 
- delays may be seriously affecting the ability of some companies 
to maintain their financing programs, geared to the huge construc- 
, tion program of the industry. 


‘Jack Bernstein Joins Boston Inv. Club to 
B. G. Phillips & Co. 


Jack J. Bernstein has been ap- 


Rete 








BOSTON, Mass.—The next din- 


pointed Executive Sales Manager 
of B. G. Phillips and Company, 
44 Wall Street, New York City. 
Mr. Bernstein has been for many 
years Vice-President and Man- 
ager of Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., 
inc. to his association with 
that firm, he was with the United 
States Army Air Forces, and be- 
forte his Army service had been 
Administrative Assistant to the 
ws York City Board of Water 


Bernstein will also be Man- 
ager of Charter Securities Corpo- 


B. G. Phillips and Company last 
month doubled the size of its of- 
fices at 44 Wall Street, and Char- 

Seturities Corporation will 
headquarters at the same 


ner meeting of the Boston Invest- 
ment Club will be held at the 
Boston Yacht Club on Tuesday, 
Nov. 18, at 5:00 p.m. 


There will be a panel discussion 
on the subject, “Market and Busi- 
ness Outlook for the Next Twelve 
Months.” Those participating in 
the panel will be Dr. Douglas H. 


Bellemore, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Finance, 
Boston University; Davit Porter, 
Vice-President of David L. Babson 
& Co., Inc., and Samuel L. Sted- 
man, partner of Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., of New York. 


King Merritt Adds 
(Special to Tue Financran CHronicte) 
ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — 


Robert A. White has become con- 
nected with King Merritt & Co. 
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Oil in Next Quarter-Century 


house us, and feed us. I might 
predict that its free use will help 
bring peace to the world and free- 
dom, and an end to want. 

Just now, however, I'm going 
to descend from the heady heights 
of the grand guess to a discussion 
of the carefully calculated, sta- 
tistical curve of progression. What 
of oil in the atomic age? Where 
do we go from here? 

To evaluate the future we must 
look, at least briefly, to the past. 
Not that history necessarily re- 
peats itself, but undeniably the 
trained economic and sociologic 
eye can follow major trends that 
emerge from the past and flow 
toward the future. 

In the past few decades Amer- 
ica has taken the lead in one of 
mankind’s most important revolu- 
tions—the democratic exploitation 
of the earth’s resources. We have, 
as a result, relieved to a great 
extent the enervating and some- 
times soul-destroying struggle to 
merely stay alive. 

In loosing the shackles of that 
age-old struggle for survival, we 
have provided the perfect growing 
soil for the other less tangible 
freedoms. Free America has won 
what other nations were denied 
by tyranny or the economic in- 
volution of socialism. 


Impact of Petroleum-wrought 
Energy 

Probably no single physical fac- 
tor played a more important part 
in this economic revolution than 
petroleum. It is a notable fact, 
for instance, that oil and natural 
gas have accounted for nearly all 
of America’s increase in energy 
output during the past 30 years. 
Why? 

Well, because these hydrocar- 
bon cousins furnished energy that 
was not only the cheapest on the 
market, but a type that was 
ideally adaptable to mobile power 
plants. 

Cheap petroleum fuels brought 
mass production of the automobile 
engine — and put America on 


wheels. Cheap petroleum fuels 
nursed the aircraft industry 
through its childhood and into 


adult power. Cheap petroleum 
fuels mechanized our farms. 

Largely because of petroleum, 
the United States used 4% times 
as much energy in 1950 as it did 
in 1900 —a per-capita increase of 
more than 100%. We have come 
a long way up from drudgery. 

This impact of petroleum- 
wrought energy echoes and re- 
echoes through our economy. Look 
only at the changes it has brought 
to labor by use of machines pow- 
ered and lubricated by oil. 

These machines give infinitely 
more opportunity for skilled 
labor; pay is higher; working 
hours are shorter; physical effort 
is at a minimum; there is time 
for a man to think, to study, to 
travel, to play — and, yes, to 
dream. 

Farther Yet 

We've come a long way, but the 
Free World has farther yet to go. 
And we Americans, like it or not, 
are destined to lead the way. As 
we progress, so must the world; 
and, as the world grows, so must 
the petroleum industry. 

As we face the future, we must 
be conscious of the fact that, de- 
spite our rightly vaunted stand- 
ard of living, we are far from 
saturating the demand for goods 
arising even from our present 
population. 

Yet, by 1975, the Census Bu- 
reau says, we shall be a nation 
of 193,000,000 people. We'll be 
driving 65,000,000 automobiles, 
about one-third more than jam 
our highways today. Plus 20,000,- 
000 trucks — double the number 
now in use. 


In part because all these, mil- 
lions of vehicles will be lubri- 


cated and fueled by petroleum, 
our experts tell us we shall need 
in 1975 more than twice the vol- 
ume of liquid petroleum we pro- 
duced in 1950. The increase in 
demand for natural gas will be 
even more spectacular—up near- 
ly 14% times from 6.3 trillion cubic 
eet in 1950 to about 15 trillion 
in 1975. 

These are big orders. Yet, per- 
centagewise, we've filled bigger 
ones before. From 1925 to 1950 
the industry trebled production. 
In a little over a decade we have 
boosted production by 73%, with 
nearly half of the increase occur- 
ring-sinee 1946. 

T last sharp rise was 
achieved primarily by a capital 
expenditure of some $19 billion 
in the past seven years. That, in- 
cidentally, was the largest outlay 
made by any industry in a like 
period in American history. 


_ We Can Do it 

Such a figure proves one thing 
for certain: our industry is a 
growing and dynamic force in the 
economy. Give us adequate work- 
ing materials and incentives, and 
we can take in stride the chal- 
lenge of the next quarter-century. 

Suppose we dissect in some de- 
tail the industry’s economic mus- 
cles which give strength to this 
boast.. Here are our reserves; 
here our glowing technological 
promises; here our strength in 
the face of competition from other 
energy sources; and here the for- 
eign picture — all factors upon 
which our future success depends. 

First a-question: Do we have 
enough domestic oil on hand or 
in prospect to meet the needs of 
the next quarter-century? 

For almost as many years as 
there has been an oil industry, 
we have been plagued by a 
strange sort of gadfly — the 
pseudo-expert who announces 
breathlessly at all too frequent 
intervais«that,-by gosh, we’re run- 
ning out of oil. 

His methods are simple and, by 
way of intellectual equipment, he 
needs only the mathematical 
training of an eighth-grader. He 
takes our proved-reserve figure, 
divides it by current yearly pro- 
duction, and then announces with 
that pleased air much admired by 
the prophets of doom: 


“Hey, look at this: 10 more 
years and we're out of oil.”” Which, 
of course, is falderal. You and I 
know that our proved-reserve fig- 
ure is simply a convenience, a 
measure of inventory, of income 
and outgo. Historically, we have 
always added to our underground 
reserve more oil through discov- 
ery than we have taken away 
through produetion. 


The Record ‘Can Forecast 
Let’s look back for a moment 
over the past qugrter-century to 
underline the pojnt. In 1926 re- 
serves were estimated at 4.5 bil- 
lion barrels. Our ‘production rate 
then led our junior-grade expert, 
with his pencil stub and his 
knowledge of l0ng division, to 
report that we had only enough 
oil to last six more years. His 
shocking discovery made all sorts 
of headlines. What happened? 
Five years later, sure enough, 
we had used up 4.5 pilli 
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to be 23 trillion cubic feet. Since 
then it has supplied heat and 
power to millions of homes and 
countless industrial ‘plants. Yet 
our proved resérve today stands 
at nearly 200 trillion cubic feet. 

In our unending search for ad- 
ditional oil and gas, we are turn+ 
ing more and more to science—to 
£Zeology, to geophysics, to engi- 
neering, to paleontology, geochem- 
istry,. micropaleobotany, and a 
most of other specialties. With 
their invaluable help, the search 
will. widen—and it will deepen. 

We know that oil may be found 
anywhere within an _ estimated 
2,400,000 square miles of sedimen- 
tary formation. Yet all of our 
present reserves is scattered over 
just 1% of that tremendous ex- 
panse. 

The potentially rich tidelands 
of the continental shelf are largely 
undeveloped. Nor have we even 
begun to explore the extreme 
depths of the sedimentary se- 
quence, which may, the experts 
say, reach down as deep as 65,000 
feet. By comparison, most of our 
reserve now lies no deeper than 
5,000 feet below the surface of 
the earth. 

Every year we drill deeper, 
thanks to better equipment and 
better techniques. In 1925, a 
5,000-foot well was deep enough 
to be a rarity; today a 5,000-footer 
is a relatively shallow hole. Many 
a well today produces down to 
12,000 feet; some have gone be- 
low 20,000. We'll go deeper yet, 
if I know our engineers. 

Nor are reserves increased only 
by finding new oil. Consider the 
savings that have accrued to us 
over the years through the im- 
provement of production tech- 
niques. Twenty-five years ago we 
counted on recovering somewhere 
between 20 and 40% of the oil 
in a given pool. 

Now such practices 
spacing, 


as well 
unitization, pressuriza- 
tion, and conservation have not 
only improved yield, but have 
lengthened the producing lives of 
many fields. Today we count on 
a recovery percentage of 40 or 
better. In the next quarter-cen- 
tury we may expect a yield of 60 
to 90%. 

In the quarter-century to come 
we can look also to the refinement 
of secondary-recovery techniques 
for other additions to the indus- 
try’s reserve. In 1950 known res- 
ervoirs, including “depleted” 
pools, contained a total of 107 
billion barrels of oil which could 
not be recovered economically by 
presently perfected methods. We 
believe ‘we shall ultimately re- 
cover some’65 billion barrels of it, 
largely by means of methods to 
be developed in the future. 


Total Energy 


What of the total energy pic- 
ture in the next 25 years? Will 
petroleum be able to hold its own 
in competition with other sources 
of energy? Certainly we face the 
future with an unlimited energy 
potential. 

Which of the many sources of 
energy becomes the choice of the 
economy of 1975 depends primari- 
ly upon cost. Only the use of the 
most economical source available 
will guarantee the widest possible 
use of energy and the greatest 
possible progress. 

Take the matter of coal. In 
1925 coal accounted for 69% of 
the nation’s energy requirement; 
gas and oil accounted for 28%. 


. Today coal supplies still about the 


same amount of energy, but rep- 
resents only 39% of the vastly 
increased total. 


bu know, We. Gil and gas together account 


% ‘of the total today, and 


. Bars.” Glat : dL nenihvcygsae. Homer expect 
ce as that approxima 
‘started 


ratio to con- 

Ainue for the next 25 years. 
Coal, however, has a somewhat 

more versatile potential than its 


past would indicate. Means of 


converting coal into liquid prod- 
ucts equivalent to petroleum are 
being developed. Such methods 
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the. present;. but, should we ever made from petroleum—and addi- of tax revenue. In short, we are 


be 1wreea to arp inv tnis source 
or energy, there is quite a sub- 
Stantia: -supply on nand—about 
2,000 years worth. 
Then, of course, there are our 
tremendous shaie-oil resources— 
_ sometning like 500 billion barrels 
of it in Colorado alone. The tech- 
nical process for manufacturing 
shale oil already is at hand. 
Although these synthetic prod- 


. uets are not likely-to become ac- °- 


tive competitors ot true petroleum 
im the near future, their very 
availability is heartening to the 
- future of a mechanical civiliza- 
. tion. Their presence, too,  auto- 
matically sets a ceiling on the 
price we can ask for hquid pe- 
troleum, and torces us, for the 
good of the economy, to compete 
not only within our own industry, 
- but with other sources of energy. 
© We cannot overlook the impor- 
tance of atomic energy, a tre- 
mendous - potential source of 
» power. There is reason to believe 
‘ that there is enough atomic ener- 
~ gy -available upon the- earth to 
+ equal. all other energy sources 
‘ eombined. 

Within’ 20 years atomic energy, 
‘Probably im the form of large 
‘ stationary power plants,. may ‘be 
; able to compete economically with 
coal and. oil energy. However; I 
believe- these plants: will’ supple- 
‘ment rather than ‘supplant present 
- “power sources. On’ the distant 
“horizon. too, is the: possibility that 
“we shall:come to harness. solar 
energy. jy ote 
’ The pattern for the future seems 
_ Clear.’ Free competition. among 


energy sources will keep costs - 


_low. Low costs will mean wider 
_use. And the wider the use of 
energy, the faster our. economy 
and technology will grow. 


Technical Horizen 

Technological growth in turn 
“means that. new sources of energy 
will be tapped and deéVeloped. 
_ The record of the past half-cen- 
tury. testifies te the success of 
_this sound circular formula, and 
only. some artificial limitation 
_could wreck its limitless future. 


Technology and scientific re- 


search in the manufacturing end 
of our industry will remain tre- 
_mendously important. factors for 
_the future. There was a.day when 
only 10 to 20% of each barrel of 
crude oil could.be converted. to 
_fasoline; today we turn almost 
-half of every barrel to gasoline. 
and even that figure can be in- 
‘creased if the need arises. 

.. We have. raised. quality, too: 
_ Since: 1930 the octane: rating - of 
, Zasoline. has been. increased by 
_15. to 20 numbers. “Two gallons 
of 1952: gasoline do.the. work that 
‘three. 1925 gallons did” was the 
.theme of our. 1952 Oil Progress 
“Week. 

Moreover, as the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission 
points out “Prices of petroleum 
products, measured in doHars of 
eonstant purchasing power, were 
-more than 16% lower in 1950 than 
-in 1925, in spite of a 24% rise in 
-the price of crude oil in constant 


- dollars.” 
. Petrochemicals 

One of the more spectacular 
evidences of the value of research 
is the birth of the petrochemical 
industry. The swift perfection and 
adoption of chemical. synthetics 
quickly ran away. from the coal- 
tar and-~.agricultural industries. 
They simply couldn’t supply suf- 
ficient raw materials. So the oil 
industry stepped into the breach. 
_ .Take a quick look, for instance, 
at what the petrochemical indus- 
try has meant to agriculture — 
and will mean in the future te the 
world’s hungry population: 

(1) The tremendous production 
of nitrogen fertilizers has brought 
.theousandsoef acres of marginal 
land. under cultivation; and has 
vastly inereased the yield from 
more fertile farms. 

(2)..Industrial alcohols, tradi- 
tionally..made from the fermen- 
tation of grain and sugar, now are 
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tional land is.thereby freed for 
food. 

-Petroleum detergents are an- 
other example of the economic 
marvels wrought by the petro- 
chemical industry. We can antici- 
pate that in 10 years detergents 
will have largely taken over from 
the pac p market, and the 
fats and “olisrthus saved will be 
added to our food potential. 


petrochemical horizon. Already 
the investment:in the industry is 
about $2,000,000,000. Sales will 
total 842 million tons of chemicals 
in’ 1952, with a value of more than 
$1,500,000,000. That’s quite an in- 
erease over 1925’s output of 75 
tons. 

The petroleum industry today 
produces about one-qaurter of the 
nation’s organic and imorganic 
chemicals. In 10 years that figure 
will. likely rise to 50%. After 
that, the sky’s the limit, granted 
sufficient demand and proper 
economic incentives. 

’ With all this: great. growth and 
potential, one striking fact stands 
out. That is. the extraordinarily 
small ‘percentage of the total out- 
put-of petroleum and natural. gas 
needed to supply. the petrochemi- 
cal industry. . 

Currently less than 1% of the 
nation’s total .petroléumi produc- 
tion goes into” these uses. It 
-weuld seem’ obvious that we. can 
support a huge petrochemical: in- 
d -without detracting in the 
from our traditional 


Worldwide 


Let’s turn now to the future 
of American petroleum. operations 
abroad, operations which may 
well play a leading role in the 
global conflict. between freedom 
and Soviet imperialism. 

Since World War II America 
has been engaged in a giant ef- 
fort to project its material as 
well as its moral strength abroad. 
We have invested huge funds to 
help rebuild the economic sta- 
bility and self-sufficiency of our 
foreign friends. 

Our petroleum industry, through 
its foreign operations, will con- 
tinue to play a strategic role in 


functions. 


this tremendously important 


fight. Not only do we serve as 
shirt-sleeve diplomats, but we are 
helping immeasurably to raise 
the. foreign ‘standard of living. 
Where living standards rise, free- 
dom blossoms and communism 
withers on.the vine. 

The United States in 1950 used 
almost twice as much oil as all 
the rest of the -non-communist 
world combined. Today we use 10 
“times as much petroleum per 
capita as the European Recovery 
Plan nations; 8 times as much as 
South America; over 55 times as 
much as Asia and Africa. 


It won’t. always be thus. The 
President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission anticipates that other na- 
tions will begin to. catch up’ with 
us. during the ensuing 25 years. 
Over that period, the commission 
estimates, petroleum consumption 
in the’ Free World outside the 
United, states will increase . by 
275%; in the same period it will 
rise by 110% within the United 
States. This means a consumption 
abroad of over 13,000,000 barrels 
a. day by 1975. 

The job ahead is too big for our 
foreign friends to handle alone; 
they lack both the capital and the 
technical skills. Private Ameri- 
can oil companies: already are 
setting the pattern for aid to our 
free allies in the fields of Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, and other areas: 
In so doi are work di- 
rectly ‘ to” biflwark the Sotlat: 


ened aspects of: our foreign policy. 


Petroleum the Builder . 

We are Helping to raise the 
standard of living of free people 
—by providing cheaper and more 
plentiful sources of energy; by 
helping to create new skills, new 
jobs, new educational. opportuni- 
ties; by. opening up new sources 


There ystems no limit to the- 


builaing freedom abroad. 

We are also building there a 
great intangible: Good will for 
America’s future. We have added 
a sense of social responsibility 
that is new in international com- 
merce. In countries where eco- 
nomic development is just getting 
under way, we are providing em- 
ployees with housing, medical 
care, sickness benefits, schools, 
public-health measures. 

We give native workers skilled 
training; set them up in busi- 
nesses of their own. We make 
loans and provide technical assist- 
ance for railroads, highways, 
ports, agricultural projects. 

We do not pretend to be selfless. 
But neither are we merely op- 
portunistic. We like freedom, and 
we. like dealing freely with free 
peoples. Only in such a world, 
where men deal fairly and openly 
with one another, can we find the 
long-term profits which are es- 
sential to a great and expanding 
industry. 

| America Benefits 


There are other benefits which 
accrue to America from our op- 
erations .in foreign fields. 

First. of all, development of 
the Middile.East oil resources has 
meant that Western Hemisphere 
oil is left almost entirely free for 
Western Hemisphere use. 
nA d; .we-have gained access 
to .vast foreign reserves which 
might. otherwise have gone un- 
dev: , or, worse ‘still, might 


eloped 
have fallen into the hands of the 


enemy. That this foreign oil- is 
already. available to supplement 
United States supplies is proved 
by,.the fact that, in California, my 
own company and others have 
been:importing at the rate of 75,- 
000. barrels daily for several 
months. to augment our local 
short supply. 


Censervative Prediction 


I have attempted to predict the 
part the oil industry will play in 
the next quarter-century. I have 
tried to avoid the flamboyant, 
the Jules Verne, touch. I have 
attempted to paint this portrait 
of the future with a brush dipped 
in the relatively dull pigments 
of the sober economic expert. 
ff I have erred, it has been in the 
direction of careful understate- 
ment. 


If I had stood before you 25 
years, ago and predicted the oil 
industry as we know it today, 
the kindest among you would 
have called me “visionary”—the 
roughest might have made it 
“nuts.” I like neither term, so I 
have avoided wandering into a 
future that is either a pipe dream 
of a “brave new world” or the 
chilling horror of the regimented 
life of. the:Super State. 

This - know: Our future, to a 
great degree; will depend on how 
vigorously we held to the prin- 
ciples that made our past. We 
can consolidate our economic rev- 
olution and meet the expanding 
needs of the next quarter-century 
only if our economy retains its 
dynamic self-sufficiency. 

We must, at all costs, retain 
those features of a free economy 
which have made American. in- 
dustry great: the customer’s free 
choice of goods, free competition 
for the customer’s favor, the 
presence of a profit incentive so 
that -men will continue to invest 
their savings in the production 
of goods. 

Competition brings improve- 
ment of goods and services, and 
the reduction of prices, Lower 
prices permit more people to buy 
more. goods; Mass production re- 
sults, and the circle grows and 
expands. 

Growth Essential 

An essential dynamic of this 
central economic cycle is size. 
Certain businesses must grow or 
perish. In many industries—pe- 
troleum, steel, automobiles are 
notable examples — certain com- 
panies, by the very nature of the 





economy, grow to be very big. 
They grow big because they win 
public favor, and because theirs 
is a big job that couldn’t be done 
another way. 

They require integration and 
the mobilization of great re- 
sources: masses of skilled work- 
ers, research, expensive equip- 
ment, huge plants, transportation 
systems, and marketing facilities. 
Bigness means mass production; 
mass production means low cost. 


Simple Formula 


It is this simple formula which 
brought the automobile within 
the reach of every man. It is 
this formula which put gasoline 
in his auto’s tank at about the 
cost of bottled drinking water. 

Bigness, then, along with effi- 
ciency and productivity, is 
prime essential to maintain the 
momentum of our economic revo- 
lution, a key to the dynamic 
economy of the next quarter- cen- 
tury. 

I firmly believe that, in the 
next 25 years, we shall hear less 
and less from those who belabor 
business for being big—those to 
whom bigness is automatically 
badness. There seems to me to 
be a growing awareness through- 
out. the country that America’s 
greatness is based substantially 
on the freedom of every man 
and every business to grow to 
fullest possible stature. We need 
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bigness in all of its connotations 
if we would lead the worid to 
peace and freedom. 


Profit Important 


No less important to the future 
of a free economy is the profit 
incentive. People will not risk 
their savings — cannot be forced 
to risk their savings—unless. they 
see the prospect of a reasonable 
profit. And unless millions of 
Americans are willing to continue 
to invest for profit, our economy 
will face the future as a poor and 
fragile thing. 

The petroleum ind has 
prospered, and has helped its na- 
tion to prosper largely because 
investors found it a sound source 
of profitable investment. Tax 
schemes that all but confiscate 
earnings of investors and 
thereby tend to kill. incentive 
should be modified. I believe they 
will be in the years to come. 


The Challenge 

The quarter of a 
lies ahead may well be 
momentuous in the history 





By JOHN 


Successful securities selling in- 
volves more than the mere ability 
to make a sale. By this, I mean 
that you must also sell securities 
that will not come back some day 
and “bite you.” Selling the wrong 
type of securities to the wrong 
people, selling the right securities 
but at the wrong time, allowing 
some securities to stay “put’’ too 
long—these are the almost un- 
avoidable incidents which seem to 
be part and parcel of the secu- 
rities business. The long-term 
cycles come along and can wipe 
out years of effort to establish 
customer goodwill. 

It was once said that the life of 
a security salesman’s clientele is 
about five years. I don’t know if 
this is true, but there is continu- 
ous deterioration and constant re- 
building is always necessary. 
However, the main consideration 
which seems uppermost at this 
time, is to find a method of pro- 
tecting those accounts which form 
the backbone of your business 
against a major business reversal, 
if and when one takes place. 


Your own opinions regarding 
the business and economic out- 
look should of course be your 
guide as to the recommendations 
you make to your clients. But it 
is only prudent to realize that we 
are now sitting right on top of the 
longest and most intensified pe- 
riod of inflationary business and 
monetary expansion in our his- 
tory. Some day there must come 
an. economic readjustment of 
major proportions. This will hap- 
pen unless the entire course of 
human history has been changed. 
Without. being an alarmist or tak- 
ing a positive position either way, 
isn’t it possible to put some of 
your customers in as strong a de- 
fensive position as they can af- 
ford at this time, and meanwhile 


keep: them still invested to some 


extent in attractive yet volatile 
situations? At least, if they un- 
derstand the purpose of arranging 
their affairs in a sensible man- 
ner, isn’t it a logical conclusion 
that you will have clients left 
with buying power and courage 
even after a severe collapse? 'v’ 
hedging in this manner you win 
both ways — if conditions remain: 
good they still hold some good 


common stocks, if reverses come 


they have assets that will retain 
their dollar values. 


Admittedly, there are all. kinds 
of security buyers. There are 
those who give you orders and do 
not wish suggestions. I just heard 
of one investor who teld his 
broker to invest $35,000 in about 
75 different common stocks 
he had selected. The- broker 
bought them and collected some 
substantial commissions, This. in- 
vestor wanted it his. way—he got 
it! There are also the perpetual 
optimists, including those. who 
want to take the last top dollar 
= of oy market swing, and 
others who resent any s ons 
of conservatism ea 
There isn’t much you can do in 
such cases but let these customers 
have their own way. and -hope for 
the best. 


Your other clients, however, 
might be very much interested in 
an invitation to come into your 
office where you can discuss their 
investment position in its entirety 
with. them. You might even find 
it desirable to schedule a few in- 
terviews in the evening in your 
own office. You can really get 
at the facts and work out a con- 
structive relationship with a cus- 
tomer at a time like that. Among 
your present accounts there are 
probably some who are doing 
business with several other’ firms. 
This could give you an opper- 
tunity to control all the business 
if the interview was handled 
properly. 

The retail securities business is 
such that, no matter what hap- 
pens, and with all of its ups and 
downs, you can always find a con- 
structive reason for deing’ busi- 
ness. The majority of people are 
reasonable and they do not expect 
the impossible, but there is one 
thing they will value above all 
else, and that is a sincere appre- 
ciation of their position and their 
problems. It will pay. in. the leng 
run to build as solidly as possible 
now. 


Grimm Adds to Staff 
(Special to Tur PrnaNnciat CHRONICLE) 
ORLANDO, Fla.—Eugene Ren- 
wick and Alex M. Robinson have 
added to the staff of Grimm & 
Co., 65 East Robinson Avenue, 
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As We See It 


on all sides could result in substantial gains for all con- 
cerned. Dispassionate thought leaves the matriculate with 
a rather definite feeling that the significant developments 
of the next few months are more than likely to take the 
form of evidence for or against a different climate in 
Washington, an altered basic attitude toward current 
problems, particularly business, and a changed and more 
constructive approach toward the management of our 
affairs. 


Evidence of Changes to Come 


Evidence that such changes as these are definitely 
in the making may, of course, and in our judgment would, 
have a powerful influence upon the thinking, the senti- 
ments, and the plans of American business. We do not for 
a moment intend to suggest anything else. What we are 
saying here is merely that the situation by which the new 
Administration will be faced will be complex in the ex- 
treme, that New Deal and Fair Deal programs have had 
two decades to send their roots down and out in every 
direction. Eradication of much of them, or even effective 
cutting back, must inevitably be a time-consuming task. 

President Truman in his first communication to his 
successor singled out the Federal budget as a matter that 
was and is well under way. Precisely what an Admin- 
istration-elect, without office as yet and without authority, 
will be permitted to do in the premises is anybody’s guess. 
A little analysis of the facts, however, will make it plain 
as a pikestaff that much more time than will elapse be- 
tween now and the 20th of next January will be required 
to make any intelligent and constructive change in this 
budgetary situation. In point of fact, it is probable that 
not very much more than a good start can be made prior 
to the time Congress must act on the so-called money bills. 

This budget problem, while not wholly typical, is 
sufficiently so to provide an excellent example of what a 
new Administration will have to contend with in any 
effort to restore rationality to the tangled situation in 
Washington. In May, 1951, when there was much dis- 
cussion of curtailing Federal expenditures, and when the 
budget estimates and various related proposals were still 
before Congress, the National Industrial Conference Board 
published the results of a careful survey of what was in- 
volved and of the very practical problems by which any 
budget-cutting effort is always confronted, and partic- 
ularly the difficulties by which any budget cutting in this 
day and time is certain to be faced—faced, that is, even 
where the best will and intentions in the world exist. 


Diffieulties Ahead 


A few of the findings may be appropriately cited at 
‘this time. They will give a graphic idea of scope and gen- 
eral nature of the rol ahead. We hope that it is scarcely 
necessary for us to say that we do not for a moment 
believe that these or any other difficulties are insur- 
mountable. We are quite certain in our own mind that 
vast sums can be pruned from Federal expenditures and 
should be. We are hopeful that the new Administration 
will proceed accordingly. We cite these problems and 
difficulties merely that the public may realize the nature 
and the magnitude of the task, and the fact that time must 
be allowed for its completion. 


Here are some comments of the NICB, quoted ver- 
batim: 

“Special Interests. Every budget item is there be- 
cause someone wanted it there, whether farm or trade 
or labor group, regional bloc or government agency, 
bureaucrat or Congressman. Someone has a vested in- 


terest in every Federal program, in every outlay, and can 
be expected to protest its removal. 


“Prior Authorizations. A huge part of every budget 
derives from already enacted authority to spend or sign 
contracts. Each Congress enacts new basic legislation 
binding in varying degrees the area of fiscal freedom of 
its successors. Each subsequent Congress, thus, is con- 
fronted from the very start with a hard core of outlays 
already authorized — outlays that can be cut only by 
reneging on existing contracts, halting work in progress, 
or revising existing statutes. .. . 

- “Relatively Fixed Commitments. Another large group 
of outlay proposals depends on commitments previously 
made whose size—without changes in substantive: laws— 
is only partly subject to Congressional control: -Grants- 
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in-aid to State and local governments or the many Fed- 
eral credit programs typify this type of commitment. 

“The Budget Itself. The sheer magnitude, complexity 
and scope of a $71 billion program, presented in too great 
detail in some areas, too broad and vague in others, makes 
comprehension by all but the most skilled technicians 
most difficult, if not impossible.... — 


“The Temporary Becomes Permanent. Long after 
conditions which produced them have passed, measures to 
fight depression and deflation—like farm aids—or other 
special projects of by-gone years persist. They have a 
way of becoming permanent policy fixtures in which bu- 
reaucrats and private beneficiaries of public largesse ac- 
quire vested interest. As some wit has said, there is 
nothing so permanent as a temporary government agency.” 


These, as NICB points out, are but some of the major 
difficulties which budget cutters inevitably face. Obvi- 
ously a start should have been made in 1950 or even 
before to cut the 1953 or 1954 budget. Current effort 
must be divided between the 1954 and future budgets if 


real progress is to be achieved. 


In a broad general sense, 


the new Administration will 


find corresponding difficulties at every turn. Its tasks 
will be enormous. It must, and we earnestly hope it will, 
go to work vigorously and successfully. 

We must, however, not expect too much too quickly. 
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Election Returns and 
Your Financial Returns 


ing, for the purpose of balancing 
an unbalanced budget and reduc- 
ing or eliminating the deficit un- 
der which we have been operating. 

While some savings in expendi- 
tures may be effected by pulling 
the purse strings more tightly, and 
by ascertaining that value is ac- 
tually received for essential dol- 
lars spent, no relatively significant 
saving, so far as I can see, can be 
accomplished except out of our 
defense establishment. But, to ef- 
fect substantial savings from this 
source, of course, might well be to 
court disaster. The huge defense 
expenditures which are being 
made both for ourselves and for 
others in this period that is tech- 
nically known as peace, are grim 
necessities to which we must be- 
come adjusted. Large though they 
may be, we cannot gainsay too 
seriously their general wisdom, 
Paradoxical though it may sound, 
every dollar. wisely spent for guns 
is a dolar spent for peace, for we 
ean be safe only so long as we 
are too powerful to be attacked. 


While, as a business man, I look 
hopefully to a reduction in the 
budget and a slash in taxes, I 
would be less than honest and ex- 
tremely shortsighted, if I did not 
say that I, personally, should pre- 
fer to see a little more allocated 
to defense and discover that too 
much had been allocated, than to 
see alloeated too small a sum, and 
discover too late that the amount 
provided was inadequate. I de not 
think that our new President will 
be either reckless or short-sighted. 
I believe that we can, therefore, 
expect him to continue sound de- 
fense expenditures at a high level. 


It is said by some that savings 
can be effected by reduction of 
expenditures in our mutual se- 
curity program—the program 
adopted to provide other nations, 
less fortunate than ourselves, with 
the arms they need to withstand 
attack, armed insurrection and 
subversion, and to help them 
combat and overcome prevailing 
disease, hunger, poverty and ig- 
norance, which provide so fertile 
a soil for the propagation of Com- 
munism. While some percentage 
of savings no doubt could be ef- 
fected here, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that sufficient funds could be 
saved to aid materially in balanc- 
ing our budget. To effect any ma- 
jor saving along this line would 
be to disregard the homely fact 
that we cannot: forever survive 
alone on our little “island,” and 
that. we need allies in our present 
struggle — allies who are not 


merely militarily strong, but phys- 


ically and economically sound. It 


is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that these foreign expendi- 
tures are, in large measure, essen- 
tial for our own well-being, future 
prosperity and safety. 


Little Prospect for Tax Reduction 


While we can expect from our 
new Administration a tighter hold 
on the purse strings, and, to some 
extent, a reduction of expendi- 
tures, it is extremely doubtful that 
sufficient savings can possibly be 
effected from any realistic source 
to result, at least in the next year 
er even two years, in a substantial 
reduction in the individual tax 
load. If we want to win the ideo- 
logical conflict in which we are 
now involved, a conflict that I am 
confident Eisenhower desires. to 
win and will win, we shall have to 
meet the costs. While it would be 
a happy. prospect to contemplate 
immediate material tax reduction, 
I believe we must look forward to 
a high level of taxes for sometime 
to come. 


So long as the taxes are neces- 
sary, equitably and reasonably 
imposed, and collected without 
fear or favor, without loop-holes 
for the benefit of a few, none of 
us can have any justifiable cause 
for complaint. It is here that our 
new Administration holds forth 
hope to us as investors and’ busi- 
ness people. We can expect the 
new regime to collect all taxes 
owing to us, and to attack loop- 
holes and corruption in their col- 
lection. 

Deuble Taxation 


There are, also, certain taxes 
which are clearly inequitable and 
which should be, and I believe 
will be, the subject of remedial 
action. The clearest example of 
this type of tax is, of course, the 
double tax on corporate dividends 
—where, as you well know, a 
shareholder is taxed not only on 
the net income of the corporation 
in which he holds his shares, but 
again when a portion of that in- 
come is distributed to him as a 
dividend. No other form of indi- 
vidual income, whether it be 
rents, royalties or interest, is sub- 
ject to such a dual assessment. 

. Few realize one very significant 
fact, namely, that this double tax- 
ation falls heaviest on the small 
investor. To illustrate, with a 30% 

corporate tax, 22% corno- 


normal 
rate surtax and no excess profits 


tax, a person receiving five thous- 


and dollars in dividends and be- 


-fayorable con 
-and other proposals made by busi- — 


ing in the 44%. personal income 
tax braeket, finds that his share of 
the earnings of his corporation is 
actually taxed at a combined ra 
of 57.5%.’ -- - ”~ 

Probably no greater stimulus 
couid be given to Our system: of 
free enterprise than to attack this 
ill-conceived, and unfortunately- 
perpetuated double tax. If aboli- 
tion of this tax is not possible, or 
politically practical, the Congress 
might, as a temporary expedient, 
follow the example of our Ca- 
nadian neighbor, and allow invest- 
ors a tax credit in some appropri- 
ate percentage of the dividends 
received on common stocks. Sueh 
a tax credit would provide an im- 
portant stimulus to equity invest- 
ment. 

I believe that it is reasonable to 
expect that the Republican Ad- 
ministration will also consider re- 
duction of the existing capital 
gains period to some shorter pe- 
riod, such as three months. Here 
again, without asking for relief 
from equitable taxation, it is my 
opinion that a large increase in 
the revenue now obtained from 
long-term capital gains transac- 
tions would result. Of course, it 
goes without saying that adoption 
of this proposal would. be bene- 
ficial not only to the Trea - 
but to investors, the securities 
business and our corporate enter- 
prises generally. To the extent 
that the period is shortened, to 
that extent will investment risk, 
in this period of domestic and in- 
ternational uncertainty, be re- 
duced; the liquidity of equity in- 


vestments be magnified, and. the : 


volume of such transactions. mul- 
tiplied. 
The advantages to be gained by 
adopting these proposals so far 
outweigh the benefits the govern- 
ment’ presently enjoys. under ¢x- 
isting tax laws that it is difficult 
to see why such amendments have 
net been adopted. It is: believed 
that in the near future, the Con- 
gress: may do something about it, 
not in the interest of the ‘securi- 
ties business, the incidental bene- 
ficiaries, but-in the interest of the 
public and of free enterprise 
which now stands in need of con- 
fident equity investors to buy the 
plants and wheels and tools which 


‘supply the jobs we. need, and to 


preserve and increase the high 
stanacard of living to which our 


‘people have become accustomed. 


With General Eisenhower. 4s 
President, and with the new Con- 
gress, there is greater chance of 
eration of th 


ness men and investors. than there 
has heen in the past. 
I. believe also’ that the recent 
election, bringing as it. does a far 
greater business ‘consciousness to 
the Washington scene, will. re- 
dound to the benefit of ‘investors, 
who may look forward, with more 
confidence, to an era of peace and 
sound economic prosperity.’ : 


Joins Florida Secs, Co. . 


(Speeial to Tue Financrat CHRonIcLe) . 
ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—Der- 
win B. Smith has become affiliated 
with Florida Securities Comnany, 
Florida National Bank Building, 
members of the Philadelphia- 
Baltimore Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Smith was previously with W. H. 
Heagerty & Co. 


Two With Eisele King 


(Special to Tue Finanwciat CHnonicie) 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—Eliza- 
beth K. Dayton and Emil H. 
Schulte have joined the staff of 
Eisele & King. Libaire, Stout & 
‘Co.. 7217 Gulf Boulevard. Miss 
Dayton was formerly Cashier for 
Beil & Hough. 


M‘dwest Exch. Members 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Executive 
Committee of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange has elected to mem- 
bership the following: J. Everett 
Allen, Allen & Co., Lakeland, 
Fla.; Lowry. oreney. Sweney, 
Cartwright & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Prospective Supply of 


Institutional Investments 


of these miracle machines is, of 
course, overdone. It casts doubt 
over this subject. But don’t be too 
skeptical. Read General Sarnoff's 
speech to the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of last spring. He says, 
and I think he is right, that there 
is a good possibility that over a 
period of time the clerical oper- 
ations of this economy are going 
to be done by electronics—includ- 
ing you! [Referring to the-steno- 
type reporter]. 

To accomplish this, a very large 
amount of investment must be 
made, and perhaps a considerable 
amount of it will have to be in 
novel ways: in investment instru- 
ments and in analytical methods 
that we don’t now have—kinds of 
securities and kinds of contracts 
perhaps that haven’t yet been 
written. 


Possibilities of Expanding 
Investment 


Now, the possibilities of invest- 
ment are not only large because 
of growing technology but also be- 
cause the depreciation in the value 
of the dollar has meant that the 
dollar borrowing power of all real 
property has been enormously in- 
creased. You see, the house that 
used to sell for $10,000 now sells 
for $20,000, and the owner who 


could get a loan for $6,000 when 
it sold at $10,000 can now get a 
loan of $12,000 or more. The loan 
value has gone up at least as fast 
as the price of the house; it may 
have gone up faster. That means, 
you see, that the supply of invest- 
ments from that source, that is, 
from increased borrowing power 
on the part of property holders, 
has enormously increased. 

I expect that one doesn’t need 
to be too concerned that there 
will be places for the institutions 
to invest their funds, that there 
will be securities and mortgagés 
in adequate volume for the in- 
vestment bankers to handle, even 
though there will be a gradual 
development of unorthodoxy in 
the future just as-there has been 
a gradual development of un- 
orthodoxy over the last decade or 
two or three decades. 

I expect, therefore, that these 
growing institutions will continue 
to be fully invested at all times 
if they want to be fully invested. 

At times the interest rate will 
be up, and at other times down, 
and that will be influenced by the 
policy of the central banking au- 
thorities in the future, as,jt has 
been in the past. But IT think we 
will continue fully invested and 
active. 
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AS 


The Security I Like Best 


a company will have available 
as much business as it can prop- 
erly handle. 

The advent of jet aircraft also 
brings with it a revolutionary 
change in the aircraft mainte- 
nance field. The old piston engine 
plane could be maintained with 
modest investments by a large 
number of small shops. The post- 
war surge by many to stay in 
aviation created an oversupply 
of airplane-garages. C ut-throat 
competition liquidated many, 
leaving but a handful of. strong 
companies. 

Pacitic Airmotive was one of 
the survivors. Now with the mod- 
ern jet, complications of mainte- 
nance are multipiled many 
times. Extensive investment in 
equipment and technical know- 
how rules out the maintenance 
“over-supply” condition of the 
-postwar period. Thus, those now 
well established, such as PAC, 
can look to a more promising 
future.. The multi-million dollar 
airplane of today must be main- 
tained. well and kept constantly 
busy to pay out. Truly, mainte- 
nanee is no longer a “patch-up” 
business, but a science as impor- 
-tant as the prime producer and 
the operator. 

Net working capital is approx- 
imately $3 million; earnings for 
‘the six months ending May 31, 
1952 were $483,000 or 74 cents 
per share, after provision of 
$303,000 for Federal income taxes. 
The company has a very favor- 
able tax position: it can earn as 
high as $1,300,000 for 1952 before 
experiencing any excess profit 
tax, so that earnings after taxes 
for the full year ending Nov. 30, 
1952 should be in excess of $1.50 
per share. 


PAC common stock is today 
selling at levels far below those 
which prevailed in 1946, despite 
the improvement which has taken 
place in management, sales, earn- 
ings and prospects. 1951 was the 
turning point in the history of 
the company, whose _ business 
has increased from 1! than $4 
‘million yearly during World War 
II to about $28: million for: 1952: 


President Thomas Wolfe in his 
July 8, 1952 lett@r to stockholders 
wrote that “Strong emphasis on 
engineering “and development 
continues as a major. program 
of our company, giving-us a new 
long range horizon.” a 
“Long range horizon” must 
characterize.a company if it is to 
keep pace with the zooming de- 
velopments in the field of super- 
sonic: flying, guided missiles and 
other “faptastic” air-weapons 
which have.already been tried 
out. Such a_future is most excit- 
ing, particularly in a company 
which is also solidly and prafit- 
ably established in the more 
prosaic branches of the aviation 


-industry And.the stock stills sells 


AT LESS THAN 4 TIMES 
EARNINGS!!! i: 


ARTHUR J. NEUMARK. - 


Partner, H. Hentz & Co., N. Y. City 
Members New York Stock-Exchange 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


The railroad: industry Khas come 
a long way.since the outbregek of 
World War H even if we discount 
tae high earnings of the war years. 
Net income. of 3 
Class I- rail- , 
roads in the 
1946-1951 pe- 
riod averaged 
$563 million 
annually 
against an 
average of on- 
ly $45 million 
in the six pre- 
war years. A 
$200 million 
reduction in 
annual fixed 
charges ac- 
counted for a 
good portion 
of this im- 
provement, but the considerable 
increase in earnings from oOpera- 
tions despite higher taxes and the 
sharp price inflation constitutes a 
major achievement for a closely 
regulated industry. Without the 
development of the diesel engine 
and the willingness of the indus- 
try: to*invest billions in new fa- 





Arthur J. Neumark 


cilities it would not.have been 
possible. 


Yet the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the nation’s largest system, has 
failed to participate in this im- 
provement. In fact, its average 
net income of about $18.5 million 
in the six postwar years was 
slightly less than in the prewar 
period. The present price of $19 
a share for its stock was exceeded 
in every year of the depression by 
at least four points. What are the 
factors responsible for this ad- 
verse showing and to what extent 
can they be remedied? 


First let us examine the causes. 
The more important ones appear 
to be: (1) The large proportion of 
revenues derived from passenger 
train operations; (2) Excessive 
yard and terminal costs in the 
handling of freight; (3) Delays in 
dieselization because of depend- 
ence on coal traffic; (4) Heavy 
deferred maintenance built up 
during the war; (5) A manage- 
ment slow to realize the impor- 
tance of modernization to meet 
new conditions; (6) A serious lag 
between cost increases and rate 
increases during the postwar 
years. 


Some of these factors, such as 
the heavy volume of passenger 
traffic, have no easy remedy. It 
will continue to act as a substan- 
tial drag upon earnings until the 
railroads are given much greater 
freedom in the abandonment and 
consolidation of such _ services. 
Nevertheless, the loss this year 
from passenger train operations 
will ‘be less than the deficit of 
nearly $72 million reported for 
1951, and further shrinkage of this 
huge loss appears likely in 1953. 
The loss includes the allocation of 
a portion of general overhead ex- 
penses much of which would have 
to be absorbed by freight opera- 
tions if passenger service were 
non-existent. 


Most of the other factors re- 
sponsible for Pennsylvania’s poor 
profit margin in the postwar 
years, however, are more amen- 
able to remedy and much is being 
done to overcome them. By 1953 


about 85% of the road’s traffic 


‘will be moved by diesel engines 


or over electrified lines. Freight 
rate increases averaging 14% 
granted in 1951 and 1952 and other 
‘rate adjustments will go far to- 
ward absorbing the cost increases 
of the past two years. A large 
program of heavy repairs on 
freight cars has been a drain on 
earnings, but together with new 
car purchases, have improved the 
condition of the road’s car fleet 
to the best in many years. Large 
expenditures have been made for 
the modernization and expansion 
of freight yards, terminals and 
shops and more are scheduled. 
Important economies are being 
realized from all of these outlays. 

The Pennsylvania requires no 
spectacular improvement in its 
profit margin to justify a con- 
Siderable advance in its stock 
from present depressed levels. 
The road carried through 6.6% of 
its gross revenues to net operating 
income in 1951 before income 
taxes. For the industry as a whole 
the margin was 14.5%. It is the 
ambition of the present manage- 
ment to eliminate this disparity 
entirely. But even if they are 
only half successful, substantial 
ddl acina in earnings will re- 
sult. 


J. M. Symes, an able and dy- 
namic executive, was chosen in 
1947 to spearhead the system’s 
modernization and rehabilitation 
program and he has already ac- 
complished much in this direction. 
Heavy deferred maintenance out- 
lays charged to expenses and large 
non-recurring losses due to strikes 
and accidents have minimized the 
effect on earnings, as have the 
delays in rate adjustments and 
other factors, but earnings in 1953 


should reflect the very consider- 


» 4%% in the present poor bond 
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able improvement in operating 
efficiency which five years of 
planning and spending has made 
possible. 

Traffic prospects are relatively 
favorable. The road has.done bet- 
ter than average for the Eastern 
region and should continue to do 
so. The new Morrisville steel 
plant will be served mainly by the 
Pennsylvania and the entire Dela- 
ware River Valley is expected to 
under go substantial industrial 
growth in the next few years. 
The new atomic plant in Pike 
County, Ohio, will mean addi- 
tional traffic both for its own 


the road even today to sustain an 
average market price of about par 
for the system’s billion dollar 
debtedness. Yet the equity of this 
giant railroad enterprise, repre- 
sented by 13,167,000 shares, _ 
for about $250 million, less 
one-fifth its depreciated book 
value. Either the confidence of 
investors in its obligations is 
misplaced or the road’s stock is 
unduly depressed by factors which 
are not likely to prove permanent. 
Based on the improvement in 
earnings which appears to be close 
at the latter would appear 


to be the more likely explanation. 
lines, and more especially for the Earnings of the Pennsylvania 
controlled Norfolk & Western. Railroad this year should approxi- 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, it- 
self a 10,000 mile net work, has a 
controlling stock interest in four 
other important lines including 
the Norfolk & Western, Wabash, 
Lehigh Valley and the recently 
acquired Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton. Together, these systems 
operate over 6,000 miles of road. 
While the Norfolk & Western has 
long been one of the most profit- 
able railroads in the country, 
both the Wabash and Lehigh Val- 
ley are showing marked improve- 
ment and should contribute more 
to parent company earnings. Most 
of these stocks are held by the 
wholly owned Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. Dividends from the affili- 
ate have been considerably less 
than earnings, but consolidation of 
its income in the parent com- 
pany’s statement beginning with 
1953 will bolster the latter’s re- 
ported earnings. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
long had a reputation for financial 
strength and sound credit. Its fi- 
nancial policies, since its forma- 
tion, have been among the most 
conservative in the industry. Its 
uninterrupted though fluctuating 
dividend record of over a century 
has given its stock a wide invest- 
ment following. While the road’s 
credit has been weakened to some 
extent by the poor earnings of 
recent years, it remains substan- 
tially intact. Its long-term junior 
mortgage bonds sell to yield about 


mate $3 a share if the coal strike 
is not of long duration. In any 
case, some improvement will be 
shown over the $2.02 a share re- 
ported for 1951. Any estimate of 
1953 net income is difficult at this 
time. But unless there are un- 
foreseen developments of a serious 
character, there should be a very 
decided improvement in 
with net income probably 
ing $4 a share. The company’s 
financial position and past divi- 
dend policy are such as virtually 
to assure a higher dividend rate 
if this figure is reached. What 
makes Pennsylvania Railroad ar 
attractive vehicle for appreciation 
at the present time is its thor- 
oughly deflated price. While the 
Dow-Jones rail averages have ad- 
vanced four-fold since 1939, the 
price of Pennsylvania common 
shows virtually no change. On 
the other hand, the system’s im- 
portance and its strong finances 
would appear to preclude a siz- 
able price decline from present 
levels in the event of a market 
reaction. 


Joins Kidder Staff 
(Special to Tue FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
TAMPA, Fla.—Laurence C. Ol- 
son has joined the staff of A. M. 
Kidder & Co., 506 Florida Avenue. 


Two With Compton & 
Wharton in i 


(Special to Tue FrxanctaL CHRONICLE) 


WINTER GARDEN, Fla. — Ed- 
mund K. Hartley and Buford G. 
Reams have become associated 
with Compton & Wharton of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hartley in th- 
past was manager of the Philade! 
phia office of R. H. Johnson & C: 


market and are still held largely 
by institutions. Its cash position 
remains strong and holdings of 
marketable securities and real 
estate can, if necessary, be sold to 
bolster its liquid assets. 
Investors think well enough of 


Well, Let’s Go! 


“Every regulatory agency in the Government 
whose present arbitrary powers were created b 
the Democratic Congresses of the last 20 years wi 
be summoned before the Commerce Committee that 
created them. These agencies, 
which have been subject of crit- 
icism, will be asked to justify 
many of the restrictions they 
have been imposing under Dem- 
ocratic rule of the last two 
decades. 
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‘Inflation must be brought 
under control. If this is not 
done, conditions will become 
worse instead of better. 

“The new Congress faces a 
task of tremendous proportions. 
In domestic affairs, attention 
must be given immediately to curbing waste and 
extravagance, culling the expenditures of Govern- 
ment and bringing our financial structure into bal- 
ance. This will necessitate deep cuts in our present 
expenditures. =e 

“I am doubtful whether the et can be 
brought into balance the first year but I am certain 
that a substantial start will be made.”—Charles A. 
Wolverton, prospective Chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the U. S. 
House of Representatives. 





Chas. A. Wolvertua 


Yes, let us get at it promptly and vigorously! 





























Tomerrow’s 
Markets. - 
Walter Whyte 
Says — 

By WALTER WHYTE ==" 


Most of the celebrating has 
died down. Eisenhower's in, 
and that’s that. Now the im- 
portant questions have to do 
with the future action of the 
stock market and in what 
stocks can reasonable profits 
be made. 





Last week’s piece was of 
mecessity a sketchy one be- 
Cause it was written before 
the election returns. Basically, 
































by the market was what was 

expected; a hooray at the 

start with a dwindling of en- 

~thusiasm as the day wore on. 
te = at 

There's some belief 
sound quarters that the mar- 
ket will now recapture its 
quality of forecasting the fu- 
ture; a quality that many peo- 

believe has been lost 
during the reign of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. The 
belief is based on the theory 
that with a Republican 
Administration (including a 
Republican Congress) specu- 
lative and investment confi- 
dence will once again take 
over. There’s even some talk 
that the SEC will either be 
pruned or eliminated. 

& % & 

I state these beliefs for 
what they are and not as facts. 
First of all I don’t believe that 
the market has lost its fore- 
casting power, though I agree 
that in many cases stocks 
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Taxes will of course play an 
role in the four 
years ahead. There’s consider- 
able confidence that these will 
be reduced in the immediate 
future. I'd like to think it 
will be so. But what I like 
and what common sense tells 
me is something else. 
= 




























































































Getting back to the market: 
A few weeks ago (when Ste- 
venson seemed a cinch to get 
it) when prices faded away 
like snow in spring rains, I 
suggested getting aboard while 
the getting was good. Last 
week I suggested converting 
some of the paper profits into 

































































however, the pattern followed 


cash if the post-election news 
brought strength. 
& & 


Before we are many weeks 
older I think we'll get another 
sinking spell. When, as and if 
that happens stand ready to 
get aboard again. Even if the 
reaction doesn’t come, you'll 
have already converted some 
of your stocks ito cash but 
will have some left to ride 
along with and see what hap- 
pens. 


I don’t believe any sudden 
strength at this point should 
be used to buy new stocks. 
In fact I always prefer to buy 
on weakness no matter what 
political party’s in power. 


[The views expressed in thts 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


Leonard M. Rees 
Forms Own Firm 


SHAKER HEIGHTS, O.—Rees, 
Inc., has been formed to engage 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 12930 Fairhill Road. Of- 
ficers of the new firm are Leonard 
M. Rees. President and Treasurer; 
A. W. Hinchcliff and Gilbert A. 
Hitz, Vice-Presidents, and Donald 
P. Rees, Secretary. Mr. Rees was 
formerly associated with Baxter, 
Williams & Co. in charge of mu- 
tual funds. Prior thereto he was 
with Hugh Johnson & Co., Inc., 
and was an officer of Saunders, 
Stiver & Co. 


Chicago Analysts 
Luncheon Meeting 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Charles F. 
Adams, Jr., President of the Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Company, 
accompanied by David T. Schultz, 
Vice-President arid Treasurer, will 
address the luncheon meeting of 
the Investment Analysts Society 
on rsday, Nov. 13, 1952, at 
12:15 p.m. in the Georgian Room 
bw floor), Carson, Pirie, Seott 


& 


Ellett G. Scarritt 
Eliett G. Scarritt, partner in 
Searritt & Bardach, New York 
City, passed away Nov. 4. 


Bell Opens New Branch 


BRADENTON BEACH, Fila. — 
Johnston E. Bell and Co. of Hun- 
tington, W. Va. has opened a 
branch office in Bradenton Beach. 


R. C. Spangler Opens 
WILLIAMSON, W. Va. — Rich- 
ard C. Spangler is engaging in the 
securities business from offices in 
the Cinderella Building. 


Now V. M. Cantella Co. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Vincent 
M. Cantella is now conducting his 
investment business under the 
firm name of Vincent M. Canteila 


& Co. Offices are at 53 Swan 
Road. 
A. M. Kidder Adds 


(Special to Tas Fuvancrat Curontcie) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Richard T. Schutt 
is now with A. M. Kidder & Co., 
139 East Flagler Street. 


With State Bond & Mtg. 


(Special to Taz Fovanciat Curon1cie) 


NEW ULM, Minn. — George C. 
Downer is now with State Bond 
& Mortgage Co., 2612 North Min- 
nesota Street. 
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After Mobilization 


next year. And when that takes 
place, business is supposed to slow 
down and already we hear cries 
from our government planners 
that a severe depréssion will be 
upon us unless plans are promptly 
made for what is commonly called 
“a sheaf of public works” to 
bridge the gap caused by decline 
in defense expenditures. Tonight 
I want to subject this point of 
view to an analysis. 


Wilt There Be a Depression? 

Is a business in- 
evitable, should the country be 
fortunate enough to be able to re- 
duce defense expenditures in the 
days ahead? Granting that some 
readjustments must inevitably 
take place when these expendi- 
tures lessen, is the proper way to 
meet this shock an increased 
amount of government expendi- 
tures in ether lines? Must it be 
taken for granted that this coun- 
try cannot have relatively full 
employment and generally pros- 
perous conditions unless total 
government expenditures of one 
kind or another reach such huge 
dimensions as to be the dominant 
factor in our whole economy? 

Most of you can recall the dis- 
mal forecasts which were made 
about the business outlook at the 
close of World War Il. We were 
told at that time that it was al- 
most certain that six or seven mil- 
lion idle men would again be 
walking the streets of our cities 
just as soon as demobilization had 
taken place. Frantic cries were 
sent up for Congress to appro- 
priate huge sums of money for 
public housing, the building of 
roads, additional T.V.A. ventures 
and a whole host of other public 
works projects to cushion the re- 
adjustment from a war to a peace 
economy. 

We have all lived to see how 
dismally wrong those forecasts 
turned out to be. The more I re- 
flect upon the reasons why they 
were made, the more I am con- 
vinced that their origin lay in the 
depression thinking of the 30's. 

The Administration’s advisers 
knew that, in spite of all the pump 
priming and legislation which had 


solve the unemployment problem 
and restore prosperity until war 
was declared. This being so, why 
should not they also have con- 
cluded that inasmuch as it had 
taken the huge war expenditures 
to b the country out of the 

that dépression and 
unemployment would inevitably 
follow when war expenditures 
were once more reduced to normal 
proportions? What could be more 
logical? Remove the cause that 
brought about fall employment 
and prosperity and the natural 
state of unemployment and busi- 
ness would inevitably 
be with us again. 

I recalled this episode not for 
historical purposes, but because 
there are some lessons to be 
learned from it of value to our 
thinking about the future. Too 
many of us formed the habit of 
thinking of our economy in static 
terms during the 30’s. You will 
recall that population was sup- 
posed gradually to stop increasing. 
Perhaps by 1960 or 1970 it might 
go up to about 160 million people, 
but this was to be about the limit. 


The demand for labor was 
looked upon as something con- 
stant. There were just so many 
jobs to go around and it was our 
duty to shorten the hours of labor 
and divide the work so that every- 
one would have a job. The 
frontier had passed away, our 
economy had become mature, the 
inventive genius of our people 
seemed to be diminishing, wants 
would not grow and increased 


What? 


xpenditures would 


ther: » @ to be relied upon 
to provi ve incentive for busi- 
Nees « ion. It is hard to be- 
lies ut this was the pre- 
Vailing ing in many circles 
éuring i} Vs. 

A ithe: those who are con- 
fidenti icting another se- 


sion when defense 
els off may not real- 
to their argument is 
y te believe that our 
g “st wth is behind us and 
that the seif-generating forces of 
a free economy will not provide 
for future business expansion and 
insure a growth in our total pro- 
ductive output which will provide 
for a constantly rising standard of 
living. So pervasive was that way 
of thinking for a decade that we 
must be constantly on our guard 
not to accept it again when the 
minor business readjustments oc- 
cur which will inevitably take 
place if this country is ever for- 
tunate enough again to cut down 
materially the tremendous 
amounts which it is now spending 
for armaments or giving away in 
foreign relief. 


From what I have said thus far, 
I do not want you to draw the 
conclusion that some business re- 
adjustments are not going to take 
place a year or so hence. In my 
opinion, they are inevitable. We 
must expect them and in some 
respects they are to be desired. 
We have just gone through a po- 
litical campaign where the slogan 
of one party was “you have never 
had it so good; don’t let them take 
it away.” While on the surface 
this may seem to be true, one does 
not have to dig very deep to find 
indications that this so-called in- 
creased economic welfare and 
progress is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, an illusion. 


It is true that this country has 
done a marvelous job of increas- 
ing its total production of both 
peacetime goods and arms under 
the forced draft of our huge de- 
fense expenditures. Today almost 
a quarter of our entire national 
income comes from expenditures 
which are directly related to the 
preduction of armaments. KH just 
simply does not stand up to the 
test of corhmién sense nor can any 
compilation of no matter 
hew astutely put together, ever 
convince me that we have finally 
arrived in such an Alice-in-Won- 
derland kind of economy in which 
the more we spend for defense 
and the more we give away to 
others, the more we will have left 
for ourselves for investment and 
consumption. 


Traveling Dangerous Roads 


We have been traveling some 
dangerous roads since the close of 
the last World War and they do 
not all lead to Economic Paradise. 
While constant emphasis has been 
placed upon the incréase in our 
national income and the growth in 
our plant and equipment, all too 
little attention has been paid to 
the way these items have been 
mortgaged for the future. Dollar 
incomes may seem high, but it 
must not be forgotten that before 
they have any significance to the 
ones who receive them taxes must 
be deducted from the incomes and 
the dollars turned into purchasing 
power. Likewise, the increase in 
our plant and equipment, the 
number of houses erected and the 
huge volume of durable consumer 
goods sold, has been accompanied 
by @n increase in private debt 
which, while its present figure 
may not be alarming, if permit- 
ted to increase at the same rate 
for another five or six years 
would certainly lead to serious 
trouble. 


The figures are quite astonish- 


ing. Total private debt of all bus- 
inesses and individuals, including 


ize it, ba 
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obligations of corporations, stood 
at approximately $14! -billion -im: 
1945. By the ‘end -of «1951, 
debt had risen te $277 billion, an 
increase of about. 97% — almost 
double in seven years. Strange as 
may seem on the surface, debts 
during’ periods of high 
business activity and tend to de- 
cline during periods of slow busi- 
ness. This is particularly true for 
private debt. Last year total debt 
by approximately $33 
’ the total of both 
public and private debt at the end 
of the year to $519 billion. $31 
billion of this increase was in the 
private sector of our economy and 
a little over $2 billion was gov- 
ernment debt, mainly state and 
local governments. e increase 
in private debt alone last year was 
approxi.aately 12% above that a 
year earlier and, as I have already 
said, reached $277 billion. 


It is interesting to note that as 
a result of this substantial growth 
in private debt last year the pro- 
portion. of total debt represented 

private obligations reached 

%. At the close of the war, 
total private debt was only 35% 
of total indebtedness. The great 
growth which has taken piace in 
our total output has been ‘accom- 
panied by a very substantial in- 
crease in indebtedness of all kinds 
—bonds, real estate mortgages, 
bank loans, instalment and con- 
sumer credit. 

Whichever may be the cause or 
the effect, these data seem to in- 
dicate clearly that prosperity ap- 
parently goes with an increase in 
private indebtedness. It is per- 
fectly clear, of course, that in- 
crease in consumer indebtedness 
tends to stimulate retail sales. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
this operation. When individuals 
go into debt to buy goods, they 
are spending more than their cur- 
rent income and the spending of 
this excess brings into the market 
when it is spent, an increased de- 


“mand for goods. So long as, there- 


fore, consumer and instalment 
debt increases, business feels the 
stimulating effects of this increase. 
Since the close of the war, the 
total amount of this debt has in- 
creased from approximately $4 
billion to something over $21 bil- 
lion, and the increase has been. 
going on at an accelerated rate 
during the last few months with 
the of Regulation W. Im 
fact this increase reached the as- 
tonishing total of-$1 billion in the 
past four months. Time does not 
‘permit me’ to elaborate in detail 
how it works, but an increase in 
‘any kind of debt whether it takes 
the form of bonds to finance the 
additions to public utility compa- 
‘nies, bank leans to. finance in- 
creases in inventories or improve-— 
ments to plant and equipment, or 
mortgages to build houses or in- 
stalment credit.to aid sales, the 
net result of all increases in debt 
is to act as a stimulus of business 
activity. 


Wili Debt Increase Rate Continue? 


Looking ahead, therefore, to the 
future, one of the most important 
questions we must decide before 
we can form any worthwhile opin- 
ion as to whether or not business 
activity will increase or decline 
after we have reached the pla- 
teau of defense expenditures, is 
whether or not total debt is likely 
to increase or decline at that time. 
My crystal ball is not too clear on 
this question. But certainly it 
does not indicate that there is 
likely to be an increase in con- 
sumer indebtedness at the same 
rate during the next few years as 
has taken place in the recent past. 

Optimistic as realtors are by na- 
ture and as ambitious and for- 
ward looking as builders must be 
to succeed im their business, I 
doubt if there are many of them 
here at this convention who seri- 


ously believe it will be possible 
to increase mortgage indebtedness 
in the same amounts and at the 
same rate as it has been increased 
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since the close of the war. In the 
past three years alone, the in- 
crease in nonfarm mortgage debt 
rose to over $66 billion, a percent- 
age increase of 42%. Let us not 
forget that for several years we 
have been building more housing 
units than the number of new 
families created. 

Contrary to a prevailing opin- 
ion, our Federal debt has not in- 
creased materially since the close 
of World War II. In June of this 
year tt was approximately the 
same as it was in June of 1945. 
But we have only about held our 
own in spite of the fact that dur- 
ing this seven year period of time 
our Federal Treasury has collected 
about $308 billion of taxes, an 
amount which exceeds by over 
20% the total amount of taxes 
which had previously been col- 
lected in the whole 157 years of 
our country’s history. It is not 
difficult to increase total mone- 
tary income when the national debt 
increases as much as it did during 
the war and when private debt 
increases as it has during the last 
six years, and when the govern- 
ment collects such stupendous 
amounts in taxes and spends them 
on armaments. But the price 
which the nation pays for such 
growth is an increased money sup- 
ply accompanied by inflation and 
a steadily rising price level, with 
a constantly growing volume of 
debt which mortgages the future 
of all of us. 


These facts clearly show that 
today’s high level of economic 
activity rests upon a temporary 
foundation. The rearmament pro- 
gram has had two stimulating 
effects. It not only has raised 
governmental spending to record 
breaking peacetime levels, but it 
has also caused business invest- 
ment im plant and equipment to 
reach an all-time peak. The in- 
crease in debt, in government 
spending and in plant investment 
have made extraordinary sources 
of demand which cannot possibly 
continue in their present volume. 

Unmistakable trends are also 
beginning to appear which would 
indicate that the volume of for- 
eign demand for goods produced 
in this country has already begun 
to contract. This is only to be 
expected as the world recovers 
from the devastations of the last 
war. The so-called “Dollar Prob- 
lem” of many foreign countries 
still exists and increasingly they 
are attempting to meet it by im- 
port restrictions imposed on our 
exports. One would have to be 
sanguine, therefore, to hope that 
an increase in our foreign trade 
could be depended upon to help 
us over post-mobilization read- 
justment. The truth is that the 
near-term prospects for our ex- 
port trade are not promising, to 
say the least. 


Prospective Economic Changes 


The difference in the overall 
economic situation that appears 
likely to exist when war expendi- 
tures once begin to level off at a 
somewhat lower figure from the 
situation that existed at the close 
of World War II may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

(1) There will be no _ such 
amount of deferred demand for 
goods, either at home or abroad, 
as existed at that time. While of 
course scarcities are always rela- 
tive, nevertheless all must admit 
that they are much less severe at 
this moment than they were in 
1946 and, with perhaps one or two 
minor exceptions, they should all 
be a thing of the past 12 months 
hence. 

(2) Plant capacity, both at 
home and abroad, is much in ex- 
cess of what it was seven years 
ago. Practically every nation 
west of the Iron Curtain is turn- 
ing out more goods than it did 
in 1939. Here in this country we 
will invest this year in plant and 
equipment approximately five 
times as much as we did in 1939. 

(3) We have already mentioned 
that credit of all kinds, particu- 


larly consumer credit, has ex- 
panded phenomenaliy. We must 
not expect saies to be stimulated 
in the next few years by such a 
rapid rate of growth of aebt— 
the creait structure will not stand 
it. 

(4) Liquid assets, while still 
abundant and recently growing 
at a satisfactory rate, are prob- 
ably not so wiaely held as they 
were at the close of the war. A 
considerable portion of nest eggs 
of government E Bonds may weil 
have been spent by those in hum- 
ble circumstances. 


Admitting the validity of these 
four points, it still is easy to 
over-emphasize the importance of 
any reduction that is likely to 
take place in our defense expen- 
ditures. Assuming that there will 
be no further expansion of the 
norean War and no outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe, but that for- 
eign affairs will remain unsettled 
and little real progress made 
toward a genuine peace, present 
plans probably do not call for a 
reduction of more than $12 to $15 
billion annually. While this is a 
large sum of money, even in 50 
cent dollars, nevertheless it is a 
very small percentage of the total 
value of goods and services pro- 
duced annually, which this year 
will amount to approximately 
$345 billion and which, it is esti- 
mated, will go above $350 billion 
in 1953. With a gross national 
product much smaller than this, 
government expenditures in 1945- 
46 declined by about $54 billion 
without bringing on a depression. 


While it is not reasonable to 
expect such a revival of invest- 
ment in plant and equipment as 
took place after the last war to 
help cushion the shock of reduced 
government spending, neverthe- 
less a preliminary survey recently 
made by the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany leads its chief economist, 
Dr. Dexter Keezer, to express the 
opinion that capital expenditures 
in 1953 will only be about 10% to 
15% less than they will be this 
year when an all-time record in 
this respect will be broken. Per- 
sonally, I think Dr. Keezer’s fore- 
cast may be a little optimistic 
when one remembers that by the 
end of this year our plant capa- 
city will have increased by about 
50% since the close of World War 
Il. This is a rate of expansion 
well in excess of anything which 
ever was thought of as normal 
in the past. It cannot be denied, 
however, that in such industries 
as chemical, electric utilities, na- 
tural gas, aluminum, electronics 
and oil refining and exploration, 
substantial expansion programs 
are now taking place which, if 
present plans are not changed, 
will continue for another two or 
three years. 


Another aspect of construction 
which has received all too little 
attention and which should con- 
tinue to expand for several years 
in the future, is public construc- 
tion. State, county and municipal 
expenditures for highways, hospi- 
tals, schools and public welfare 
institutions of all kinds must con- 
tinue because of our rapidly in- 
creasing population. Everyone 
that drives a car knows that our 
highway system has not even be- 
gun to keep pace with the in- 
crease in traffic. The director of 
research of Dun & Bradstreet 
estimates that the backlog of 
these expenditures over the next 
10 years approximates $100 bil- 
lion. In my opinion, this figure 
may well be on the conservative 
side. The rapid increase in popu- 
lation which has occurred in this 
country since 1940 furnishes the 
basis of my belief that, after some 
minor post-mobilization readjust- 
ments have taken place, this na- 
tion is going on to attain levels 
of production and standards of 
living higher than those even 
contemplated today. 


I have already referred to the 
dismal forecast of the ’30’s when 
we were told that the growth in 
population of this country would 
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level off and in the not teo dis- 
tant tuture might weil decline. 
We were also toid that our econ- 
Omy was mature, the frontier was 
gone, tae average age of our pop- 
ulation would steaaily grow olaer 
and people would become more 
interested in security than in 
enterprise and adventure. We 
have all lived to see how inac- 
curate those forecasts, brought 
forth out of depression thinking, 
have proven to be. Between 1940 
and i950, our population in- 
creased by approximately 20 mil- 
lion. It is now estimated in the 
current decade another 20 million 
will be added to our numbers. 
And this is not all. Population 
experts are now saying that by 
19/5 this country will have a 
population in the neighborhood of 
i9u to 195 million which, if it 
occurs, will be a gain in the 25 
years between 1950 and 1975 of 
over 42 million, approximately 
the same number of people as 
now live in Great Britain. 

Perhaps some of you, still re- 
membering your Malthusian doc- 
trine of population, may be won- 
aering why I believe such a 
phenomenal increase in popula- 
tion will insure a dynamic econ- 
omy and a rising standard of 
living. Why, you may ask, is it 
not just as reasonable to expect 
that this growth may cause a 
lower standard of living? Is not 
that what takes place in China 
and India all the time? 


Effect of Increased Population 


These are all good questions 
and one must be prepared to give 
reasonable answers to them in 
estimating the future. Under 
what conditions, therefore, is it 
reasonable to expect that an in- 
crease in population will prove a 
stimulus rather than a depressant 
to our economy? 


Briefly, one can answer by say- 
ing it depends upon the amount 
of land, natural resources and the 
level of industrial know-how or 
technique in the country experi- 
encing the growth in population. 
So long as our economy is dy- 
namic, our natural resources 
ample, our schools and research 
institutions flourishing and our 
business conducted under the free 
enterprise system, any increase in 
population which this country 
will experience through natural 
birth rate will prove a stimulus 
to our economy. The situation 
is different in a country like India 
where for centuries its population 
has been suppressed by stifling 
customs and traditions until the 
initiative and energy of its peo- 
ple are gone. 


If war can be avoided, we may 
well be on the eve of a new age, 
the atomic one, where more new 
industries will come into being, 
opening up new markets and tap- 
ping additional sources of demand 
now not dreamed of. Our busi- 
ness economy has a great capacity 
to make substantial adjustments 
when need arises. If they do not 
all come at once, such as the fail- 
ure of total demand which oc- 
curred in 1930-32, they can be 
taken in their stride. 


Already a considerable cross- 
section of our industry has been 
shaken down in line with con- 
sumer needs. The textile industry 
is a good example of this. In the 
coming year, the decline in the 
demand for materials is not likely 
to come all at once. The fall is 
likely to be first in the non-fer- 
rous materials, probably to be 
followed by steel and en alu- 
minum. Housing starts will no 
doubt decline from recent levels 
during the next three or four 
years and then, when the new 
crop of babies which began to 
appear in 1940 reach marriage- 
able age in the late 1950’s, we are 
likely to see a housing boom 
which will make that of:the re- 
cent past seem s‘nall by compari- 
son. 


Unwise and precipitate govern- 
ment action is the greatest thing 
to fear in the coming readjust- 


ment. We now have on our books 
what is commonly but errone- 
ously called the “Full Employ- 
ment Act.” The preamble of tnis 
Act declares that it shall be the 
policy and responsibility of the 
government to promote conditions 
under which maximum employ- 
ment opportunities will exist. It 
does not state, of course, what 
such conditions ere nor how they 
will be promoted. The possibie 
policies which may be pursued 
under this Act cover a wide range 
and what they will be, of course, 
will depend upon the thinking of 
the Administration which happens 
to be in power at the time. 


Personally, I believe that it is 
inherent in the free enterprise 
system that there will always be 
ebbs and flows in the state of 
business activity. This is not to 
say, however, that severe depres- 
sions such as that of the ’30’s are 
inevitable. But if, when one of 
these ebbs in business activity 
takes place, a government is in 
power dominated by pressure 
groups, and the Employment Act 
be made an excuse for unwise and 
profligate government expendi- 
tures coupled with paralyzing re- 
strictions placed on the freedom 
of business enterprise, then it is 
altogether possible for such a 
government unwittingly to con- 
vert a minor inevitable readjust- 
ment of business into a severe 
and prolonged business depres- 
sion. This is a very real danger 
that must be guarded against. 

In conclusion may I say that ina 
world in such a constant state 
of flux as ours, no one can do 
more than make an _ intelligent 
guess as to what the future holds 
for us after the peak of mobili- 
zation has once been passed. But 
barring the spread of further 
war, it seems certain there will 
be a recession of the main forces 
which have been making for in- 
flation and rising prices since the 
close of World War II. If to bring 
this about some slow-down in 
business activity must take place, 
the price will not be too high. 
Too long we have been operating 
our economy under forced draft 
stimulated by over-investment 
and over-spending on the part of 
both government and private in- 
dustry. We already have a 50 
cent dollar and certainly few of 
us want to see it reach a lower 
value than it has already attained. 


Our banking authorities have 
learned a good deal during the 
past 30 years and I do not believe 
there is much danger, no matter 
who is Secretary of the Treasury 
or who controls our Federal Re- 
serve System, of a deflationary 
credit policy being put into effect. 
It is not desirable that total credit 
should be materially reduced, 
whether mortgage, consumer or 
bank credit. In fact, it would be 
a real mistake during the coming 
transition period to put much em- 
phasis upon reducing the Federal 
debt. While the rate of credi. 
expansion that has been going on 
during the recent past must be 
slowed down, we do not want to 
start a deflationary spiral. 


A cut in taxes should follew 
promptly any reduction in total 
government expenditures. in fact. 
taxes should promptly be reduced 
just as soon as defense expendi- 
tures level off. By so doing, a 
larger proportion of the spending 
power of our people can be re- 
turned to them so that the in- 
crease in the private sector of 
demand may compensate for the 
decrease in demand resulting 
from decreased government ex- 
penditures. A reduction in taxes 
is imperative, let me repeat, to 
provide additional private de- 
mand for goods to replace the re- 
duced armament demand. It is 
of the greatest importance in this 
connection that the excess profits 
tax should be abandoned because 


it is precisely the companies now 
paying this tax to which we must 
lock for expansion to provide 
more jobs to take care of those 
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who may be let out of defense 
plants. 


While freely admitting the pes- 
sibility of some business deciine 
after peak defense 
have been reached, I am opti- 
mistic about the rapidity with 
which business can make the 
necessary readjustments if net 
hampered by too many restrice— 
tions. Nothing short of a deva-— 
stating war can stop this great 
free enterprise system of ours 
from making further progress 
toward greater freedom and a 
higher standard of living for the 
common man. Given peace, wise 
government leadership and rea— 
sonable. cooperation of labor with 
management, there should hie 
ahead a long period of stable 
economic growth. 

The millions of dollars annually 
spent on research, the steady im- 
provement in our manufaciuring 
techniques, the constantly in- 
creasing output of our factories, 
plus the rapid growth of our pop- 
ulation, all unmistakably indicate 
this. Perhaps the President's 
Committee on Raw Materials Pol- 
icy in its recent report looked 
pretty far ahead when it sketched 
business goals to 1975. No one 
knows, of course, with certainty 
what the future holds forth, but. 
I find myself substantially in”~ 
agreement with their findings and 
do not believe they were too ap- 
timistic. The advice, “Don’t sell 
America short,” is just as true 
today as it ever was. 


And finally, I have the faith 
and courage to look 
ahead to something far more im- 
portant than even the ebbs and 
flows of business activity. I 
think I can see freedom again 
on the march. Let us not believe 
for a moment that the “Wave ef 
the Future” will be the triumph 
of tyranny, the return of slavery 
and the loss of individual freedem 
and liberty. This is not the “Wave 
of the Future.” It is but the ree- 
ord of the dismal past from whieh 
it took centuries for mankind te 
fight its way out. Moreover, in 
this day of rapid communications, 
I believe that eventually the i 
Curtain will no more be 
to keep out our political and re—- 
ligious ideas from penetrating to 
the people behind it than their 
leaders can afford to ignore the 
progress which we are making 
in science and industry. These 
are no doubt trying times, but 
we must keep the faith, resist 
fear and fight depression. If we 
do this, I firmly believe that our 
best times will not be those that 
lie behind, but those that are 
ahead. 


Joins Grimm & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia Cmroniciz) 

WINTER PARK, Fla. — Edwin 
L. Bemis has become associated 
with Grimm & Co. He was foer- 
merly with Craigmyle, Pinney & 
Co. 


Francoeur Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia CHroniciz) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Paul H. Duna- 
kin has become affiliated with 
Francoeur & Company, Inc., 39 
South La Salle Street. He was 
previously with Barclay Invest- 
ment Co. 


With Daniel F. Rice Co. 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—William V. 
Pantos has been added to the staff 
of Daniel F. Rice and Company, 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Three With Slayton 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRonicis) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Sanford L. 
Barnett, Charles W. Brown and 
Frank O. Emmos have become as-— 
sociated with Slayton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 408 Olive Street. Mr. 
Brown was formerly with Rey-— 
nolds & Co. in Chicago. ee 
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With Westheimer & Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—George T. 
Webb is now affiliated with West- 
heimer and Company, 326 Walnut 
Street. members of the New York 
and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges. 
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Mutual Funds 


By ROBERT R. RICH 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. heads 
an underwriting group which is 
making an initial offering today 
of 700,000 shares of Diversified 
Growth Stock Fund, a newly- 
created series of Diversified 
Funds, Inc. The shares are priced 
at $8 per share for single trans- 
actions of less than $25,000 each; 
$7.79 per share for single trans- 
actions of $25,000 through $49,999; 
$7.68 per share for single tranfs- 
actions of $50,000 through $99,999; 
$7.60 per share for single transac- 
tions of $100,000 through $249,999; 
and $7.49 per share for single 
transactions of $250,000 or more. 

Diversified Growth Stock Fund 
is designed to provide a means 
whereby an investor may secure 
an interest in a diversified list of 
securities selected and contin- 
uously supervised. The objective 
of the management will be to in- 
vest substantially all of the assets 
of the fund in securities of com- 
panies which it believes to possess 
better than average prospects for 
long-term growth. 

The fund was created by a reso- 
lution of the board of directors 
of Diversified Funds, which be- 
came effective as an amendment 
to the charter on Sept. 29, 1952. 
Diversified Funds has been in 
operation as an investment com- 
pany since 1936. Until 1944 its 
shares were issued in a number of 
series, each devoted to a single 
industry. Later, certain other 
specialized series were added. 

In 1944 the cornoration created 
‘wo general management series 
Diversified Investment Fund and 
what is now known as Diversified 
Common Stock Fund. Since that 
time, the net assets of the cor- 
noration have increased from less 
than $10,000,000 to approximately 
$45,000,000 at Aug. 31, 1952 — 
largely as the result of sale of 
shares of the general management 
series. Diversified Growth Stock 
Fund is the third general man- 
agement series. 

On Nov. 10, 1952, stockholders 
of Diversified Funds approved 
provisions for recapitalization un- 
der which all of the outstanding 
shares of Diversified Preferred 
Stock Fund, Corporate Bond Se- 
ries and Government Bonds Series 
will be reclassified into shares of 
Diversified Investment Fund, and 
the outstanding shares of Pacific 
Coast Investment Fund and of all 
the 18 industry series will be 
reclassified into shares of Di- 
versified Growth Stock Fund. The 
reclassification will become effec- 
tive at the close of business on 
Nov. 28, 1952. 


Associated with Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
in the offering are: Dean Witter & Co., 


Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., First Cali- 
iornia Company, J. C. Bradford & Co., 
Courts & Co., Hill Richards & Co., Man- 
ley, Bennett & Co., Mitchum, Tully & Co., 
Foster & Marshall, Glover & MacGregor, 
Inc., Grimm & Co., A. M. Kidder & Co., 
Dick & Merlc-Smith, and Reinholdt & 
Gardner 


Meanwhile, all traditional no- 
tions of stockholder indifference 
to corporate affairs were badly 
dented at Monday’s meeting of 
shareholders of Diversified Funds, 
where a landslide vote was cast 
in favor of simplifying the cor- 
porate structure of the company. 

Votes representing 88.2% of all 
shares outstanding were cast on 
the proposal to eliminate 22 “spe- 
cialty” funds and industry series 
of that investment company by 
reclassifying them into shares of 
two general management funds, 
Diversified Investment Fund and 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the votes 
cast approved the plan. 

Series by series, shareholders 
of the funds to be eliminated rati- 
fied terms of the plan by majori- 
ties ranging trom 71% to 89% of 
all shares outstanding. 

Important changes brought 
about by Monday’s meeting in- 
clude the reclassification of the 
22 series, an increase in author- 
ized capitalization from 10 million 
to 15 million shares and the 
privilege of free conversion for 
one year among the three con- 
tinuing series—Diversified Com- 
mon Stock Fund, Diversified 
Growth Stock Fund and Diversi- 
fied Investment Fund. 

Reclassification of the 22 series 
will be on the basis of the relative 
net asset values of the respective 
series on Nov. 28, 1952, in full 
shares of either Diversified In- 
vestment Fund, or Diversified 
Growth Stock Fund, as follows: 

Diversified Preferred Stock 
Fund into Diversified Investment 
Fund; Corporate Bond Series into 
Diversified Investment Fund; 
Government Bonds Series into 
Diversified Investment Fund; Pa- 
cific Coast Investment Fund into 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund; 
and 18 Separate Industry Series 
into Diversified Growth Stock 
Fund. 

In commenting on the share- 
holders’ vote, Hugh W. Long, 
President of Diversified Funds, 
Inc., said, “In approving the plan, 
holders of the specialty and in- 
dustry series voted not only to 
approve a simplification plan for 
their company but also expressed 
their satisfaction with the man- 
agement’s stewardship of their 
capital. They are relinquishing 
industry selection and timing re- 
sponsibilities that the ownership 
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of specialty funds entailed, and in 
effect, are asking that the com- 
pany take over full-scale manage- 
ment of their investment by plac- 
ing it in one of the three con- 
tinuing general management 
funds.” 


IT IS INDICATION, indeed, of the 
stalwart honesty and forthright- 
ness of the mutual funds business 
that a substantial and comprehen- 
sive booklet on “Understanding 
Capital Gain Distributions” should 
be voluntarily and modestly of- 
fered now for general distribution 
by Lord, Abbett & Company’s 
partner, Harry I. Prankard, 2nd. 


This 16-page’ booklet, clearly 
written by a man known for his 
brilliancy in the field of account- 
ing and his leadership in the 
mutual funds business, sets forth 
in exact detail the true nature 
and effect of capital gain distri- 
butions by investment companies. 

Mr. Prankard notes that today 
there is much misunderstanding 
of the nature of capital gain dis- 
tributions {paid by investment 
companies because (1) when 
shareholders are given a oppor- 
tunity to receive capital gain 
distributions in additional shares 
of stock at net asset value rather 
tnar ini cash, a substantial num- 
ber elect to receive cash, (2) 
many investors buy the shares ot 
investment companies just before 
the record dates for capital gain 
distributions, apparently in the 
belief that an impending distri- 
bution makes the investment 
timely regardless of other factors, 
and (3) some shareholders believe 
that the amount of capital gain 
distributions paid by an invest- 
ment company is of itself a meas- 
ure of success of the company. 

In an effort to make capital 
gain aistributions more under- 
standable, Mr. Prankard has set 
forth certain facts about such dis- 
tributicns and his thoughts as to 
what the investor should do about 
them. The fact set forth and the 
opinions expressed relate  pri- 
marily of course to the large 
number of open-end investment 
companies whose shares are cur- 
rently being offered to the public 
by dealers and salesmen. ; 

Because this booklet, which any 
retailer will be glad to mail to 
his clients, fills a need of general 
application on all funds regarding 
capital gains distributions with- 
out bias or favor, dealers will be 
glad to know that the booklet 
contains no mention of the names 
of Lord, Abbett’s two funds— 
Affiliated Fund and American 
Business Shares. 


Lord, Abbett & Company ex- 
pects that copies of the booklet 
will be enclosed with the annual 
reports to be mailed to 110,000 
shareholders of Affiliated Fund 
in November and to the 33,000 
shareholders of American Busi- 
ness Shares in December. 

Dealers, of course, may now 
utilize this booklet in mailings 
to prospective investors in in- 
vestment company shares, to 
banks and trust companies, and 
to all others who might be in- 
terested in this subject. 


JOHN L. COOPER, investment 
specialist for Massachusetts Inves- 
tors Trust, one of the country’s 
oldest and largest mutual funds, 
was guest speaker on Sunday's 


radio program “Your Money at 
Work,” sponsored over WOR by 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. His sub- 
ject was “The Chemical Industry.” 
Mr. Cooper described the chem- 
ical industry’s outstanding fea- 
tures as the emphasis on research, 
its rapid growth, and its scientif- 
ically trained management. 
Moderator of the program was 
Milton Fox-Martin, head of Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.'s Central 
Mutual Fund Department. 


THE MANAGEMENT of Delaware 
Fund announced the shares of the 
$14 million open-end mutual fund 
will be underwritten and distrib- 
uted by Delaware Distributors, 
Inc., a corporation recently or- 
ganized for that purpose. 

The announcement was made 
jointly by W. Linton Nelson and 
D. Moreau Barringer as President 
and Chairman of the board, re- 
spectively, of Delaware Fund. 

The new distributing firm is 
owned by the investment advisory 
firm of Barringer & Nelson. “We 
believe,” Messrs. Barringer and 
Nelson said in their formal noti- 
fication to dealers, ‘“‘you will agree 
with us that the present arrange- 
ment will make a smooth and 
workable facility for the opera- 
tion of Delaware Fund and the 
distribution of its shares. 

Unification under the same con- 
trol of the functions of manage- 
ment and distribution,” they said, 
“is widely practiced in the in- 
dustry, and, we believe, holds in 
the long run the best promise for 
harmonious operation, consistent 
direction, and service to the mem- 
bers of our selling group. As we 
reorganize Delaware Fund's dis- 
tribution on these lines, we feel 
sure that you will continue to find 
the shares an attractive and suit- 
able medium for your clients’ in- 
vestments.” 

Messrs. Barringer and Nelson 
emphasized that the change in un- 
derwriter implies no change 
whatever in Delaware Fund’s 
management, directors or general 
policy. 

Security dealers who had a 
dealers’ agreement with the 
former underwriter Were notified 
that they may transfer their rela- 
tionship to the new distributor of 
Delaware Fund without the neces- 
sity of signing a new agreement 
form. “Therefore,” Messrs. Bar- 
ringer and Nelson in their capa- 
city as underwriters told dealers, 
“unless we receive advice from 
you to the contrary. your orders 
for Delaware Fund. shares re- 
ceived on and after November 4, 
1952, will be construed as your 
assent to the incorporation by 
reference and adoption of the 
provisions of your present agree- 
ment as our dealers’ agreement 
with you.” 

The same process is applicable 
to the reinvestment orders for 
Delaware Fund shares and with 
some minor modifications to 
monthly investment plans of Dela- 
ware Fund now in force. 


NEARLY 300 of the leading sales 
representatives or Waddell & 
Reed, Inc., principal underwriters 
of the $87 million United Funds 
investment group, met recently at 
an annual sales congress in Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. One of the fea- 
tures of the 3-day event was a 
series of 5-minute discussions on 
investment and sales policies by 
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OPEN-END REPORTS 


NET ASSETS of Affiliated Fund 
increased by about 30% to a new 
high of $220,479,631 during the 
first nine months of this year. This 
represents a gain of $50,873,878 
over the $169,605,753 held on Dec. 
31, 1951. On Sept. 30, 1952 the 
Company's assets were equivalent 
to $4.74 for each share outstanding 
on that date, after provision for a 
12-cent capital gain distribution 
to shareholders. At the end of its 
last fiscal year (Oct. 31, 1951) the 
company had net assets of $158,- 
818,398, equivalent to $4.65 per 
share on the shares then out- 
standing. 

Additions to and eliminations from hold- 
ings cf ecmmon stocks in the past tnree 
months have been as follows: 

Additions: Arizona Public Service Co., 
Consolidsted Edison Co. of New York; Con- 
solidated Gas; Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore; First National Stores, Inc.; 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co.; New Eng- 
land Electric System; and United States 
Gypsum Co. 

Eliminations: American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp.; Chicago, Rock 
* Island & Pacific Railroad Co.; P. Lorillard 
Co.: Southern Pacific Co.; and Southern 
Railway Co. 

The portfolio shows 97.10% invested in 
common stocks and 2.90% cash and re- 
ceivables. Groups accounting for more than 
5% of the total are tobacco 6.60%; oil 


and divisional man- 


7.42°.; food 7.10’%,; natural gas 8.13% ; 
banking 9.49%; and electric light and 
power 22.85. 


TOTAL NET assets of Investors 
Mutual, largest of three mutual 
fund affiliates distributed and 
managed by Investors Diversified 
. Services, Inc., rose from $302,- 
597,921 to $398,529,794, an increase 
of $95,931,863 during the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, the Fund’s 
shareholders were told in the 
company’s annual report. Total 
number of shareholders increased 
from 108,000 to 135,000, a gain of 
27,000 investor accounts during 
the 12 months. 


A year of the “greatest growth 
in the company’s history” was 
marked not only by a record in- 
crease in shareholder accounts, 
but also by a continued relatively 
low level of redemptions. substan- 
tial reinvestment of dividends by 
63% of the Fund’s present snare- 
holders and rising markets for 
many securities of the type held 
by the Fund, said Harold K. Brad- 
ford, President. 


Reporting on distribution and 
investment management progress, 
“Earl E. Crabb, Chairman and 
President of I. D. S., pointed out 
‘that slight abatement of continued 
inflationary threats and higher 
taxes effective during most of the 
‘fiscal vear were two factors which 
combined to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of senior securities. In- 
‘vestors Mutual during early fiscal 
. 1952 increased its investments in 
fixed-income’ securities, mainly 
preferred stocks offering rela- 
tively attractive yields. 

However, Crabb explained, 
common stock holdings at the fis- 
cal year represented about 60.4% 
of the Fund’s assets. This is about 
“normal” for Investors Mutual, the 
world’s largest balanced fund, 
with holdings consisting of a 
widely diversified group of com- 
mon stocks, preferred stocks and 
bonds. 

There was little selling during 















16th Consecutive Dividend 


, The Directors of Television-Elec- 
tronics Fund, 'nc. have declored 
approximate distributions of 12c 
per share from investment income 
| and 22'Ac per share from realized 
gain, both payable November 
29, 1952 to shareholders of 
record Nevember 18, 1952. 


| Chester D. Tnpp 
November 10, 1952 President 
135 S$. LaSelle Sreet, Chicago 3, Iinois 





the year of common stec'> which 
were in the Fund’s portfolio at the 
start of fiscal 52. However, new 
money placed in equities was 
largely invested in securities 
which promised comparatively 
stable income. 


TOTAL ASSETS of the three 
funds in the United Funds, Inc., 
investment group, reaehed an all- 
time high during the first nine 
months of 1952, surpassing the 
1951 record by more than 25%, 
Cameron K. Reed, President, an- 
nounced. 


Total assets of the-three trusts 
on Sept. 30 were $86,353,593, 
compared with $68,113,731 a year 
earlier. 


United Income Fund had Sept. 
30 assets of $60,926,651, and the 
net asset value of the outstanding 
4,945,608 shares was $12.32 a 
share. During the first nine 
months of 1952 the net increase in 
the number of shares was 585,469. 


United Science Fund had Sept. 
30 assets of $13,826,066 and the 
net asset value of the outstanding 
2,343,607 shares was $5.90 a share. 
During the nine months of 1952 
the net increase in the number of 
shares was 464,606. 

United Accumulative Fund had 
total assets of $11,600,876 on Sept. 


30 and the net asset value on the 
outstanding 936,595 shares was 
$12.41 a share: During the nine 
months of 1952 the net increase in 
shares was 320,939. 

United Funds, Inc. has filed a 
registration statement with the 
SFC covering 2 million shares of 
United Continental Fund Shares, 
which are expected to be publicly 
offered at $5 a share. 


NATURAL RESOURCES of 
Canada Fund, reports net assets 
of $1,211,303.80 at the close of 
the Fund’s first fiscal year on 
Sept. 30, Frank L. Valenta, Presi- 
cent announced. Mr. Valenta 
pointed out that the _ report 
covered the full fiscal year even 
though the Fund had only been 
in actual operation since June 4. 
On the latter date net assets of 
the Fund were $107,238.23. 

The number of shareholders in- 
creased to 1,517 on September 30 
and the number of shares out- 
standing totaled 398,228. The fund 
is qualified for sale in 20 states. 

Since the original offering the 
management of Natural Resources 
of Canada Fund has invested ap- 
proximately 82% of its funds in 
the securities of 55 selected Cana- 
dian natural resource companies 
operating in a number of different 
resource fields. 





Continued from page 11 


Natural Gas in an 


Expanding Economy 


the standpoint of valuing natural 
gas itself. For it proceeds on the 
false assumption that there is 
some relation between the “cost” 
of finding gas ana the ‘value’ of 
the produced gas itself. It is 
not necessary to tell people fn 
the oil business what is wrong 
with that theory. 


Some interstate pipe-line com- 
panies own their own resérves, 
and produce a substantial portion 
of the natural gas which they 
transport and seli. Under r'ederal 
regulation, these companies are 
required to carry such gas on 
their books at “cost.” As the gas 
is produced, the book value of 
the investment is amortized pro- 
portionally. The price of gas ac- 
cordingly moves _ progressively 
downward as gas becomes scarcer 
and searcer. By such low prices, 
gas consumers suffer an illusion 
of growing plenty instead of real- 
izing the fact of growing scarcity. 
The absurd conclusion has been 


reached in some cases, where the - - 


field market value is actually 
increasing, that a regulated com- 
pany is required to carry its gas 
reserves on its books at near- 
zero value. In effect, such a com- 
pany is required to give the gas 
away to consumers hundreds of 
miles from the point of produc- 
tion, but is permitted to charge a 
rate sufficient to cover the trans- 
portation costs. 


In the Hope Natural Gas Co. 
case in 1944, Mr. Justice Jackson 
argued that the Federal Power 
Commission and the courts should 
get away from the _ rate-base 
method of determining the field 
value of natural gas under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. He said the 
value should be determined along 
economic lines; the standard 
should be not the fair return on 
the rate base of a particular pro- 
ducer, but the value of the gas 
as a commodity in competition 
with other gas from other pro- 
ducers. As he said: “The empha- 
sis would shift from the producer 
to the product .. .””2 


Mr. Justice Brandeis, a man 
who strongly favored Federal 
regulation of public utilities, said 
this about the gas industry: “If 
natural-gas rates are intelligently 
to be regulated, we must fit our 


2FPC et al vs? Hepe Natural Gas Co. 
320 US 491. 





legal principles to the economy of 
the industry, and not try to fit 
the industry to our books.’’3 

Commissioner Nelson Lee 
Smith, of the Federal Power 
Commission, objected recently to 
the Commission’s policy of in- 
cluding natural-gas reserves in 
the rate base, and offered a so- 
lution when he said that the tra- 
ditional rate-making policies -of 
the Commission in respect to 
pipe-line gas have the effect of 
discouraging and destroying the 
incentive to search for and pro- 
duce gas. He continued: “. . . the 
remedy lies largely in our hands 
... As a practical matter of very 
real advantage to the consuming 
public ... pipe lines should be 
encouraged to find, develop, at- 
tach, and retain in public service 
their own reserves of natural gas 
in substantial proportions 
We are not legally bound to our 
present rate-making policies re- 
garding pipe-line produced gas 
. we should endeavor to de- 
velop a more realistic and less 
short-sighted view of this entire 
matter.’’4 

These quotations from two Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, and 
from one veteran member of the 
Commission, indicate to me that 
there is ‘no legal reason why the 
Commission must apply public- 
utility pricing to natural gas at 
the well. It seems to be merely 
a matter of Commission prefer- 
ence. The Commission could 
change its mind and bring its 
policies into closer relationship 
with the realities of the industry. 
This would certainly be desirable 
from the standpoint of the na- 
tional interest. 

(2) Rate of Return—As men- 
tioned earlier, in fixing rates the 
Commission determines a_ rate 
base on which the regulated com- 
pany is permitted to earn and 
then determines a rate of return 
which is thought to be reasonable. 

It has long been recognized 
that one of the factors to be con- 
sidered in determining a fair rate 
of return is the cost of money. 
But what the Commission has 
now done is to say that fair rate 
of return and cost of money are 
synonymous and has_ recently 
used that theory in two important 
rate cases. In developing its 





32 Penn vs. W. Va. 262 US 553. 
4FPC opinion No. 230, Docket G-1618- 


Northern Natural Gas Co. 


overall cost of money, the Com- 
mission took the actual interest 
cost paid on debt and the actual 
dividend rate paid on preferred 
stock. It gave weight to these 
costs in the same proportion as 
debt, and preferred stock was of 
total capitalization. The Com- 
mission disregarded the fact that 
current interest rates are higher 
than the rates the companies are 
paying and this way a very im- 
portant fact in one case because 
the company has a_ substantial 
portion of its debt in the form of 
serial maturities. 


But the real trouble with the 
Commission’s approach was on 
the common-stoeck side. In one 
case, the Commission allowed 
834% for common-stock money. 
In the other, it allowed 8.45%. 
In both cases, the amounts are 
exclusive of a one-half percent 
allowance for flotation costs. In 
support of the amounts allowed, 
the Commission referred to what 
it called an investors’ appraisal 
of seven natural-gas company 
stocks. The Commission deter- 
mined for a period beginning 
with 1946 the arithmetical rela- 
tionship between the market 
value of the common stocks of the 
seven companies and the related 
earnings. 


There are several things wrong 


with this method of measuring 


the cost of common-stock money. 
Since the Commission obtained 
its cost by relating earnings to 
market price, it assumed that 
market price is a direct result 
of reported earnings. This is not 
true. Common stocks are pur- 
ehased for future earnings and 
dividends. Past and present earn- 
ings are only indicators to the 
investors of what future earnings 
might be. The companies in- 
volved in the two cases both had 
substantial gas reserves and un- 
doubtedly investors placed value 
on these reserves. Investors un- 
doubtedly looked at the recent 
growth recora of the companies 
in question and of the industry 
of which they are a part. Hav- 
ing looked at these and other 
factors, in addition to past and 
current earnings and dividends, 
they placed a value on the stock 
based on their expectations of 
future earnings and dividends. 
Any method of computing the 
cost of common-stock money 
which does not recognize the fact 
that market value reflects factors 
other than current earnings can- 


not produce the proper answer. 


One other thing about the Com- 
mission’s action should be pointed 
out. Its percentage was arrived 
at by relating earnings to market 
value. But the percentage was 
then applied by the Commission 
to the book value of common 
stock which, in the case of both 
companies, was much less than 
its market value. Obviously, such 
treatment would decrease earn- 
ings materially. 

Other criticisms might be made 
of the formula for arriving at the 
cost of money. No doubt the fi- 
nancial experts in the _ public- 
utility field will be discussing 
these for some time. Our interest 
here is to assess what the effect 
of this policy may be on the ex- 
pansion of natural-gas_ service. 
I think it will be adverse. 

The Commission is required by 
law to fix rates which are “just 
and reasonable.” That ought to 
mean “just and reasonable” to the 
seller as well as to the pur- 
chaser; and the Commission 
should bear this in mind when 
preparing its formulas of what is 
a fair return. On that point, I 
have my own definition. 


What Is a “Fair Return’? 


The rate of return of a utility 
rate base should, in the public 
interest, be the lowest practical 
rate that will insure continued 
good service. A higher rate is 
not necessary. A lower rate en- 
dangers the quality of service. 

If transmission and distribution 
lines, with other necessary facili- 
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ties, are to be built to serve the 
public, the money to pay for chem 
cannot be had from the investing 
public umless these regulated 
companies earn enough to make 
their securities sufficiently at- 
tractive for buyers to want to 
own them. Unless this condition 
prevails, new facilities cannot be 
financed; and, as a result the 
consumers will not be able to get 
proper service. 


For more than six years the 
investor has watched the com- 
modity value of the dollar de- 
cline. Incidentally, that is one 
of the unrealities of the “price- 
earnings” ratio which the Com- 
mission now uses. An average of 
earnings from 1946 to 1951 is an 
average of dollars of different 
values. Furthermore, for more 
than a year, the investor has 
watched interest rates rise and 
bond prices decline sharply. 


In effect, the Commission’s new 
policy tells the investor that, in 
a market where money is earn- 
ing more, his dollars will be al- 
lowed to earn even less if he 
puts them into the expansion of 
the natural-gas business. If the 
Commission pursues this policy, 
it will be impossible for existin 
companies to take care of no 
market growth. A rate of return 
which has that effect is not a 
fair rate. 


The Gas Industry Today 


Today, we have a natural-gas 
industry which rests on a broad 
foundation of adequate reserves, 
which is soundly financed and ef- 
ficiently operated. 


But it is an industry which is 
plagued by forces outside its con- 
trol. Where gas is cheap in com- 
parison with competing fuels, 
consumers are demanding more 
and more gas. The Federal Power 
Commission keeps  natural-gas 
prices too low by refusing to per- 
mit rate increases, or by permit- 
ting only partial increases. 

Furthermore, the Commission 
is making it difficult, and more 
difficult, for regulated companies 
to expand gas service. It takes 
two things to increase gas de- 
liveries in interstate markets— 
gas reserves and money. The 
Commission’s policies discourage 
the exploration for reserves by 
regulated companies, and dis- 
courage the sale of gas in the 
field by non-regulated companies. 
On the money side, the Commis- 
sion makes it increasingly diffi- 
cult for transmission lines to ob- 
tain the necessary financing to 
expand pipe-line facilities. 


The Gas Industry in the Future 


The picture of today is a warn- 
ing for the future. The Federal 
Power Commission can destroy 
all incentive and all possibility 
for industry growth. But the 
Federal Power Commission itself 
cannot satisfy the growing energy 
requirements of the nation, nor 
supply the gas which far-flung 
markets are demanding. 

It was private enterprise which 
built a natural-gas industry in the 
half century and more before 
Federal regulation. It was private 
industry which brought natural- 
gas service to its present state 
of excellence, in spite of the hob- 
bles and road blocks invented by 
the Commission. It will have to 
be private enterprise which min- 
isters to the needs of the markets 
of tomorrow. But it can do so 
only in the measure that the 
Federal Power Commission per- 
mits the industry to get the nec- 
essary reserves and the necessary 
financing. 

I believe it in the public in- 
terest that the natural-gas in- 
dustry be kept healthy and kept 
growing. But it may have to fight 
for its life against regulatory 
processes that would destroy it 
by slow and stealthy erosion. I 
heartily urge you to use your 
influence in any way that can 
be helpful to this industry which 
is so vital to our national well 
being. 
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The Bank of Nova Scotia, in its 
current “Monthly Review,” gives 
a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
factors in the present strength of 
the Canadian dollar. Pointing out 
that the Canadian dollar now 
ranks with the Swiss franc and 
the U. S. dollar as one of the few 
strong currencies in an unsettled 
world, the Bank assets there is 
nothing abnormal because the 
Canadian dollar is above parity 
with the U. S. dollar. “After all,’ 
the Bank states, “the Canadian 
dollar is a separate currency and 
the Canadian economy a separate 
economy from that of the United 
States. Apart from habit and past 
experience, there is no special 
reason why parity with the U. S. 
dollar should be regarded as the 
‘right’ rate for the Canadian dollar. 
What is really significant is not 
the 4% premium over the parity 
rate but the rise in the Canadian 
dollar in relation to the U. S. dol- 
lar of 10% in the past sixteen 
months and of 14% in the past 
two years.” 


“The truth is,” the Bank adds, 
“the Canadian dollar has been 
generally and surprisingly strong 
ever since the fixed exchange rate 
was abandoned in favor of a mar- 
ket rate of exchange at the begin- 
ning of October, 1950. Even in 
the first half of 1951 when Canada 
was running a heavy deficit in her 
current international transactions, 
the rate declined only moderately, 
remaining well above the previous 
fixed level. And since the autumn 
of 1951 it has been almost uni- 
formly strong.” 


Commenting on the present po- 
sition of the Canadian dollar, the 
Bank finds that there are a num- 
ber of influences which have con- 
tributed to its strength in interna- 
tional exchange. The substantial 
inflow of capital into Canada pro- 
vides the main explanation, it is 
pointed out. From 1950 to date, 
Canada has been importing capital 
on a substantial scale for the first 
time in twenty years. In 1950, the 
net capital inflow was over $1 
billion, end in 1951 it was over 
$500 million. 


This inflow is in marked con- 
trast with the earlier postwar pe- 
riod when Canada was an ex- 
porter of capital in amounts ex- 
ceeding $600 million in each of 
the years 1946 and 1947. This shift 
from a capital-exporting to a cap- 
ital-importing position has clearly 
resulted in a very large increase 
in the demand for the Canadian 
dollar, the Bank maintains. 


The “Review” points out, how- 
ever, that capital movements do 
not explain the fact that the Ca- 
nadian dollar has been stronger in 
1952 than in 1951. Indeed, the net 
capital inflow is likely to be small 
this year, whereas there was a 
substantial net inward movement 
in 1951. The fact that the ex- 
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change rate has been consistently 
much higher must be attributed to 
the marked improvement in the 
current trading position this year 
as compared with last. 


Last year, according to the “Re- 
view,” Canada ran a deficit in her 
current transactions with the rest 
of the world of over $500 million. 
This year, the accounts suggest 
something approaching a balance 
—an improvement of around $500 
million from one year to the next. 
Thus, this year, Canada has not 
been dependent on a large inflow 
of capital to balance her interna- 
tional accounts. With her current 
transactions approximately bal- 
anced, and direct investment in 
Canada and Canadian borrowing 
in the United States continuing 
on a substantial scale, the Ca- 
nadian dollar has necessarily been 
strong. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia calls 
attention to the fact that though 
the overall trading balance of 
Canada has improved, the regional 
picture of Canadian trade is less 
reassuring. The main fact is that 
Canada is running a large current 
deficit with the United States and 
an almost equally big trading sur- 
plus with overseas countries, 
mainly Britain and Western Eu- 
rope. There has been no sign of 
any reduction in the large current 
deficit with the United States 
which reappeared in 1951. This 
year, it seems likely to be as large 
as the $950 million deficit of 1951, 
and perhaps a little larger. 


On the other hand, says the 
“Review,” Canada’s trading sur- 
plus with overseas countries will 
be much larger in 1952 than in 
1951. It is strange to reflect that 
the process by which Canada’s 
current transactions are being ap- 
proximately balanced this year is 
the traditional triangular method 
of settlement. As long ago as 1947, 
this method seemed untenable and 
was, indeed, followed by a marked 
tendency toward a closer balance 
in all the main geographic sectors 
of Canada’s trade. 


The fact that Canada is again 
running large surpluses with Brit- 
ain and Europe is clearly not an 
indication of any improvement in 
the dollar position of the countries 
concerned, the analysis reveals. 
Nor is it an indication of any real 
tendency toward the restoration of 
multilateral trade. It simply re- 
flects the fact that Canada has 
had basic products to sell which 
were urgently needed and not 
available in adequate quantities im 
the non-dollar world—wheat, base 
metals (including alumizum) and 
certain wood products. 


The “Review” observes that it 
would be a mistake to count too 
much on the continuance of a 
trading position strong enough to 
go on producing large convertible 
surpluses in Canada’s overseas 
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trade. The current export figures 
probably present a more favor- 
able picture than that which is 
developing, since they still reflect 
some orders placed before the im- 
port cuts put into effect by over- 
seas countries and since grain 
shipments have been unusually 
large recently. It should also be 
observed that prices in world 
markets for a number of Canadian 
basic products, though still rea- 
sonably good, have weakened this 
year—pulp, lumber, lead and zinc 
are all cases in point. 


Bank Resources Exceed 
Two Hundred Billion 


Resources of the banks of the 
country stood at $204,303,000,000 
on June 30, 1952, according to the 
recently published final 1952 edi- 
tion of the Rand McNally Bank- 
ers Directory. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of $13,386,000,- 
000 for the 12-month period end- 
ing on that date, but is down $1,- 
100,000,000 from the total shown 
on Dec. 31, 1951. 

Deposits aggregating $186,618,- 
000,000 showed an 
$12,525.000,000 for the year, but a 
reduction for the last six months 
of the period of $1,570,000,000. 

The number of banks showed 
an increase of 33 for the year, to 
a total of 14,711. Branches to- 
taled 5,713, an increase of 312. 

RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 
AT JUNE 30 
(000 omitted) 


1952 1951 


RESOURCES: 3 
Cash & sight exch. 42,304,055 
U.S. Govt. securities 71,211,929 
Other securities_... 16,988,888 
Loans and discounts 70,979,549 
Other resources 


$ 
38,880,559 
69,213,970 
15,206,202 
64,897,034 


2,819,170 2,719,839 





Total resources __204,303,591 


LIABILITIES: 
Capital 
RS 
Undiv. profits & res. 


190,917,604 


3,970,087 
7,857,181 
4,021,574 


3,772,524 
7,321,478 
3,893,534 





14,987,536 
174,092,671 
1,837,397 


Total cap. accts.. 15,848,842 
Deposits __________ 186,618,160 
Other liabilities ._.. 1,836,589 





Total liabilities __.204,303,591 190,917,604 


Guardian Chemical 
Common Shs. Offered 


Batkin & Co., of New York 
City, is offering publicly an issue 
of 299,900 shares of Guardian 
Chemical Corp. common stock “as 
a speculation” at $1 per share. 

Guardian was organized in Dela- 
ware on June 26, 1952 for the 
purpose of manufacturing and 
selling a group of closely related 
chemical products which collec- 
tively bear the name of “Clor- 
pactin.” 

There are five major grades of 
the Clorpactin products which the 
corporation is now producing. 
They are all white powders, and 
are, in their various forms, power- 
ful disinfectants, fungicides, de- 
odorizers, strong bleaches and 
detergents. 


Following completion of the 
stock offering, the corporation 
will have outstanding 1,122,900 
shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) and 125 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100). 


H. B. Cohle Adds 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—Robert M. 
Swisher has been added to the 
staff of H. B. Cohle & Co., Union 
Trust Building, members of the 
Cincinnati and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. 


Two With Saunders, Stiver 


(Speciai 72 THe FrINanciat CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Charles J. 
Benedict and John B. Hannah are 
now connected with Saunders, 
Stiver & Co., Terminal Tower 
Building, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 
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Nature and Functions of 
The Federal Reserve System 


country, some parts of our con- 
tribution to economic thought 
would be impossible, and I want 
to express our appreciation for the 
cooperation of those who help by 
informing us about their opera- 
tions. I have great confidence in 
the information you furnish us and 
you can have full confidence, too, 
in the information we give you in 
return. I have heard competent 
outsiders describe the research 
staffs of the Board and the Re- 
serve Banks—which sift, compile. 
and evaluate the economic in- 
formation assembled by the Sys- 
tem—as “the best in the business.” 
I shall not gild the lily by adding 
my own appraisal, but I will say 
that the Federal Reserve places 
the same emphasis on the integrity 
of its economic data, as it does on 
its other operations. 


Now, lest anyone be misled into 
believing that — despite my pro- 
testations—I am bent on enticing 
nonmember banks to join the 
System, I would like to devote a 
minute or two to the subject of 
bank supervision. 


Bank Supervision 


When the Federal Reserve Act 
was adopted nearly 40 years ago, 
one of the three objectives set out 
in its preamble was to establish 
“a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States.” 
This was in spite of the fact that 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
already had and still has pri- 
mary responsibility for the super- 
vision of national banks and state 
supervisory authorities occupy a 
eimilar role for state-chartered 
banks. 


Why did Congress connect su- 
pervision with authority to regu- 
late,money and credit? Not with 
the idea that supervision through 
the examining process should be 
used as a tool to carry out eco- 
nomic policies. The Federal Re- 
serve System can and does make 
a very great contribution toward 
moderating business fluctuations 
and maintaining high levels of 
employment and production, but 
it does so as a reserve banking 
institution, working through open 
market operations, discount poli- 
cies, and reserve requirements— 
not bank supervision. The Board 
of Governors made this clear in 
its replies to the Patman Com- 
mittee’s Questionnaire early this 
year. 


The real reason for connecting 
the task of bank supervision with 
the authority to regulate money 
and credit was that Congress rea- 
lized that an effective reserve 
banking system had to be predi- 
cated upon a sound commercial 
banking system. 

We on the Federal Reserve 
Board believe the purpose of bank 
supervision is to aid in the main- 
tenance of a system of strong in- 
dividual banks, with sound assets, 
sound management, and sound 
operating policies. If we can for- 
tify the banking system by devel- 
oping strong banks in times like 
these, banks which are responsive 
to changing conditions as weii as 
to the needs of their communities, 
those same banks will be a mighty 
bulwark against the forces of in- 
stability. 

Today, things are pretty good in 
Nebraska. People are making 
money. There have been no bank 
failures for a long time. In fact, 
banks here have taken very few 
losses during recent years. But let 
me ask: Will these conditions ob- 


tain always? How long has it 
been since the last really bad crop 
year in Nebraska? How long since 
you had tw? cr mec-c suc-essive 
bad years? 


Let us think a minute about 
agriculture, remembering that 
farming provides more than one- 
fourth of the individual income 
of Nebraskans and that the econ- 
omy of Nebraska is much more 
directly dependent on prosperous 
agricultural conditions than is the 
country at large. 


For the last five years cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings in 
Nebraska have averaged more than 
a billion dollars. That is an in- 
crease of more than 400% since 
1940, far outstripping the increase 
for the nation as a whole. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the average income of Neb- 
raska farmers is almost twice the 
average of other American farm- 
ers. This shows how much enter- 
prise and hard work of Nebras- 
kans can accomplish, with an 
assist from the weather. 


I’m sure we can bank on con- 
tinued enterprise and hard work 
by the people of our state. I wish 
the same could be said for the 
weather. It troubled me to read a 
newspaper report a counrle of 
weeks ago that parts of Nebraska, 
along with adjacent areas in the 
nation’s bread and meat basket, 
were feeling the effects of drought 
—that cattle were being placed on 
winter feed earlier than usual, and 
that rain was needed rather badly 
for the fall planting of wheat and 
grass crops 


The Federal Reserve System, as 
I said before, can exercise great 
influence over some causes of eco- 
nomic fluctuations, but to my 
knowledge no one has yet found 
a really effective way of con- 
trolling the weather. 


Realistic Credit View 


Common sense dictates looking 
realistically at the possibilities— 
the vagaries of the weather, the | 
increased out-of-pocket costs that | 
have accompanied the increased 
mechanization of Nebraska farms | 
—when one tries to visualize a 
need for meeting unusual credit 
demands and when one considers 
the problem of constructive bank- — 
ing in all kinds of economic cir-— 
cumstances. 


We in the Federal Reserve rec-— 
ognize that, in certain events, the 
Reserve System would have to do 
far more than it has ever done be- 
fore in meeting the credit needs 
of its member banks and thus 
keeping the transmission of our 
economic machine properlv oiled. 
Fortunately, the System today is 
in a better position than ever be-. 
fore to lend its assistance to mem- 
ber banks in times of need. But in 
return—we believe member banks 
must earn the right to that assist- 
ance by the exercise of prudence 
and the adherence to sound bank- 
ing principles in times like the 
present. 

The Federal Reserve does not 
stand in the front-line trenches of 
bank supervision with respect to 
either national or state member 
banks. As I mentioned before, that 
position is held by the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the state bank 
supervisors. But when Congress 
imposed on the Board of Gov- 
ernors the task of making bank 
supervision more effective, it 
vested in the Board certain 
powers. For example, It empow- 
ered the Board under certain cir- 
cumstances to remove officers and 
directors of member banks, to bar 
mem*“er banks from access to the 
credit facilities of the Federal Re- 
serve, and to oust state banks 
from membership. Therefore, it is 
the duty of the System to insist 
on sound member banks and, if 
necessary, to use all its powers to 
achieve that end. 


This is not a “club in the closet” 
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approach to bank supervision. It 
is merely a statement of one of 
the principles of Federal Reserve 
policy that bankers are entitled to 
know. You should also know the 
reason therefore. 


Obligations of Banks 


First, there can be no possible 
doubt that Congress intended that 
the Board should exercise - its 
powers to the end that member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem shall constitute a badge of 
distinction. Second, the Board rec- 
ognizes that it has an obligaton to 
exercise its supervisory powers in 
a manner which will to the fullest 
possible extent protect soundly- 
managed, soundly-capitalized 
member banks from the devastat- 
ing effects of failures of poor ones. 
Third, if a bank cannot operate 
soundly in times like these, it has 
no business being in the System, 
for in times of stress its failure 
might jeopardize the benefits 
which member banks are justified 
in expecting from the Federal Re- 
serve System. The integrity of 
the System is more important than 
the continued membership of any 
bank. Widespread membership is 
certainly desirable, but it is more 
important to have the System 
composed of good banks than to 
have the largest possible member- 
ship. 

All of us realize that the ideal 
concept of bank supervision can 
not be put into practice unless 
there is profound mutual under- 
standing and confidence between 
the banks and the supervisors. 
Real progress has been made in 
this direction over the past few 
years. Supervisory authorities are 
aware that further progress de- 
pends to some extent, at least, on 
constantly improving the compe- 
tence of the examining forces. 

With this in mind, the three 
Federal authorities have estab- 
lished in Washington ‘an Inter- 
Agency Bank Examination School. 
The first experimental five-week 
session has just been completed 
and we are ready to launch an- 
other. Like the first one, this class 
will be picked from among the 
newer assistant examiners of the 
three agencies in every section of 
the country. The faculty is drawn 
from the top men of each agency. 
As bankers, you will be interested 
to know that as a part of the 
school, we set up a model $4,000,- 
000 bank—complete in every es- 
sential detail—to be used as a 
training ground. 

After finishing the schools’ in- 
tensive course, even a young man 
who has never before seen the 
“inside” of a bank should not only 
know more about how to perform 
his work, but also understand the 
why’s and wherefore’s of basic 
bank records and how to check 
them. 

It is my hope that next year we 
can establish a graduate school for 
men who have served their ap- 
prenticeship as assistant exam- 
iners and are ready to be com- 
missioned as full-fledged exam- 
iners. 

This school, which in my opinion 
has great potentialities, could not 
have been launched without the 
wholehearted cooperation of the 
Comptroller of the Curerncy, 
Preston Delano, and Chairman 
Maple Harl and Director Earl 
Cook of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. It represent 
one of the finest examples of co- 
operation among agencies that I 


have seen in my quarter-century 
of government service. From the 
beginning, there has never been 
a question about who should do 
the work, or who would get the 
credit. Everyone pitched in, and 
the result was an outstanding ex- 
ample of government at its best, 
working with only one aim—to 
improve the public service. 

I am very glad to be able to 
bring this example to your atten- 
tion, and urge you to interest 




























yourselves in other examples of 
government in action. 

If the public service is to be 
improved, especially now that it 


has reached such gargantuan size, 


the people of this country must 
stop looking at government as 
something apart from themselves, 
something manned by men who 
are continually trying to get their 
hands on new levers of control. 
They must start looking at gov- 
ernment in its true character, as 
the servant of the people, com- 
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posed of men and women who are 
a cross-section of the people, and 
who are subject to the will of the 
people. 

It is imperative that we regain 
some of what we lost with the 
passing of the frontier, stop look- 
ing to government for paternalis- 
tic support and protection, and 
once more stand on our own feet 
and look to each other for aid and 
assistance, because power for good 
is dependent upon the combined 
strength of us all. 
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‘The State of Trade and Industry 


2,200,000 tons. A month ago output stood at 106.5%, or 
2,211,000 tons, while a year ago when the capacity was smaller the 
estimated output was 2,021,000 tons with the rate at 101.1% 


Electric Output Makes Further Gains in Latest Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Nov. 8, 1952, was esti- 
mated at 7,806,795 kwh., according to the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 


The current total was 53,870,000 kwh. above that of the pre- 
ceding week when output amounted to 7,752,925,000 kwh. It was 
410,680,000 kwh., or 5.6%, above the total output for the week 
ended Nov. 10, 1951, and 1,232,711,000 kwh. in excess of the output 
reported for the corresponding period two years ago. 


Car Loadings Advance 13.3% Above Prior Week as 
Coal Loadings Rise 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 1, 1952, 
totaled 862,012 cars, according to the Assaociation of American 
Railroads, representing an increase of 101,271 cars, or 13.3% above 
the preceding week, due mainly to increased coal loadings. 

The week’s total represented an increase of 24,395 cars or 2.9% 
above the corresponding week a year ago, but a decrease of 1,137 
cars, or 0.1% below the corresponding week in 1950. 


United States Auto Output Drops 5% From 16-Month 
High in Previous Week 


Passenger car production in the United States last week 
dropped 5% from its 16-month high level attained in the previous 
week. The industry however, still made 29% more cars than a 
year ago. : 

It aggregated 110,452 cars compared with 116,860 cars (revised) 
in the previous week, and 85,706 cars in the like week a year ago, 
according to “Ward's Automotive Reports.” 

Total output for the past week was made up of 110,452 cars 
and 30,052 trucks built in the United States, a new high mark, 
against 116,860 cars and 29,794 trucks the previous week and 85,706 
cars and 23,991 trucks in the comparable period a year ago. 

Canadian plants turned out 6,745 cars and 2,515 trucks against 
6,028 cars and 2,455 trucks in the prior week and 4,866 cars and 
2,799 trucks in the like week of 1951. 


Business Failures Show Slight Increase 


Commerical and industrial @ailures increased slightly to 143 
in the week ended Nov. 6 from 136 in the preceding week, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. reported. This up-turn brought casualties 
almost even with a year ago when 150 occurred and above the 
135 in 1950’s comparable week. Mortality remained far below the 
pre-war level, however; failures were down 47% from the 269 
in the similar week of 1939. ; 

Casualties involving liabilities of $5,000 or more accounted for 
the week’s increase, rising to 121 from 114, and exceeding the 116 
of this size last year. Failures with liabilities under $5,000 were 
steady at 22, but below the 1951 total of 34. 

Retail and commerical service casualties were heavier during 
the week. Mild declines prevailed in other industry and trade 
groups. Fewer businesses failed than last year in manufacturing 
and trade, while construction and service mortality rose a little 
from the 1951 level. 

Geographically, all of the week’s upturn was concentrated in 
the Pacific States, where failures rose to 43 from 33, and in the 
South Atlantic States where they climbed to 12 from 4. Small 
decreases occurred in most areas, including the Middle Atlantic 
and New England States. The East North Central States remained 
unchanged. Four regions reported more failures than last year: 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and South 
Atlantic States. There were moderate declines from 1951 in the 
other five regions, with the Pacific States reporting the largest 
drop. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Registers New Low for Year 


The wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., continued to work lower last week. At $6.30 as of 
Nov. 4, the index represented a new low for the year and the low- 
est level since shortly after the start of the Korean war, or since 
July 11, 1950 when it stood at $6.28. The previous low for this year 
was $6.31 on April 22, and the high was $6.70, touched on Aug. 26 
and Sept. 2. The current figure at $6.30, compared wtih $6.33 a 
week previous, and with $6.64 on the corresponding date a year 
ago. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the general 
trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Gains in Latest Week 
After Earlier Set-Back 

After dropping to 284.96 on Oct. 30, the lowest since Aug. 25, 

1950 when it stood at 284.51, the daily wholesale commodity price 

index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., turned upward to show 

a slight advance for the week. The index closed at 286.15 on Nov. 
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3, as compared with 285.21 a week previous, and with 305.02 on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

Grains developed considerable strength last week under the 
leadership of corn and soybeans. The sharp advance in corn was 
influenced by strength in the cash market prompted by good de- 
mand from domestic consumers and export interests. Firmness in 
wheat reflected the less favorable outlook for the 1953 winter 
wheat crop as the result of continued dry weather in the South- 
west and a more active domestic and export demand. Oats and rye 


advanced in sympathy wtih corn, with offerings light to moderate 
in volume. 


Stocks of wheat in all positions on Oct. 1 were the second 
largest of record and totaled 1,342,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with 1,128,000,000 a year ago, and 1,205,000,000 bushels on the — 
corresponding date two years ago. 


Domestic flour prices turned slightly lower following recent 
advances. Demand was routine and buying interest was small 
with most bakers and large users preferring to draw against stocks 
bought some time ago. Cocoa futures displayed a firmer tone as 
the week closed, aided by short covering and limited offerings. 
Weakness in the early part of the week was prompted by heavy 
arrivals in primary markets and disappointing manufacturer de- 
mand. Warehouse stocks of cocoa showed a further decrease to 
53,021 bags, from 58,522 a week ago, and 150,703 at this time last 
year. The spot coffee market remained easy with futures down 
sharply on recurring reports of Brazilian devaluation. The domes- 
tic raw sugar market was less active the past week; prices drifted 
ee and closed about 25 points below the high of two weeks 
ago. 

Demand for lard was slow with prices dropping to new lows 
for the season. Live hog values declined for the fifth straight — 
week, reflecting further weakness in wholesale dressed pork mar- 
kets. Supplies of hogs at Chicago were the largest for any week — 
since March. Prices for steers and lambs were also easier. 

After sagging to new low levels for the season at mid-week, 
spot cotton prices turned upward to close with slight net gains for 
the week. 

Early easiness was attributed to slow demand for cotton tex- 


tiles, continued lag in export trade, and fears of an increase in the 
next official crop forecast. F 


Strength in late dealings reflected trade buying and short 
covering following recent declines, and a further increase in cotton 
loan entries. The parity price for cotton was reported at 34.35 cents 
in mid-October, against 34.47 cents a month earlier, and 33.98 a 
year ago. Loan entries during the week ended Oct. 24 amounted 


to 23,700 bales, bringing the total for the season th h th 
to 58,300 bales. n mroug at date 


Trade Volume Advance Slowed as Shoppers’ Attention 
Is Diverted to National Elections 


Retail trade which had been rising steadily in recent weeks 
slowed slightly in the period ended on Wednesday of last week as 
the nation-wide elections diverted the attention of many shoppers. 
However, as during the last seven months more money was spent 
in retail stores than during the similar week a year earlier. 


Suburban stores continued to chalk up more favorable gains 
over the year-ago levels than did large city department stores. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week was esti- 
mated by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., to be from 1 to 5% higher than 
the corresponding level of a year ago. Regional estimates varied 
from the similar 1951 levels by the following percentages: New 
England and Midwest +1 to +5: East —1 to +3; South, South- 
west, Pacific Coast +2 to +6 and Northwest 0 to +4. 

Apparel stores sold less apparel than in the preceding week 
but moderately more than in the similar 1951 week. Rather mild 
temperatures in many sections discouraged the interest in winter 
wear. However, there continued to be a strong demand for sports- 
wear, shoes and children’s clothing. 

Housewives trimmed their food budgets somewhat last week 
but continued to spend slightly more than in the corresponding 
1951 week. In diminished demand were lamb, beef and hams, while 
the buying of pork, poultry and link meats gained. Halloween 
celebrations spurred the purchasing of candy and baked goods. 

Retailers of household goods reported consumer demand as 
unchanged from the prior week but well above a year ago. Par- 
ticularly popular were washers, decorating materials, giftware and 
phonograph equipment. More television sets were sold than at 
this time last year; the most spectacular rises in demand were in 
Texas and the Pacific Coast States. 


There was little variation in most of the nation’s wholesale 
markets in the period ended on Wednesday of last week. How- 
ever, in commodity markets prices eased downward as many 


buyers saw a lessening of inflationary forces in the Republican 
victory. 


As in recent months, the total dollar volume of wholesale 
orders was modestly higher than the level of a year earlier. Un- 
like the situation several months ago, merchants were less re- 
luctant to order beyond their immediate needs since it was widely 
understood that previous hesitancy, particularly in the soft goods 
lines, had resulted in delivery snags. Retailers continued to add 
to their stocks for the Christmas selling season which was expected 
to reach a new record. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended Nov. 1, 
1952, declined 5% below the level of the preceding week. In the 
previous week an increase of 7% (revised) was recorded from that 
of the similar week of 1951. For the four weeks ended Nov. 1, 
1952, sales reflected an increase of 4%. For the period Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 1, 1952, department store sales registered a drop of 1% 
below the like period of the preceding year. 


Retail trade in New York last week suffered as a result of 
mild weather on the important shopping days and Election Day, in 
particular. Trade estimates placed the decline at clese to 7% 
under those of the prior year. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Nov. 1, 
1952, decreased 3 below the like period of last year. In the pre- 
ceding week a rise of 4% was reported from that of the similar 
week of 1951, while for the four weeks ended Nov. 1, 1952, no. 
change was recorded. For the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1952, voi- 
ume declined 8% under the like period of the preceding year. 
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Should Government Regulation 
Manage the Carriers? 


pendent of natural bias of the 
proponents. 


Basis for Suggested Change 


Last, although I am talking 
about standards or clues for meas- 
uring change, it may be worth re- 
minding ourselves that every pro- 
posal carries the fingerprint of 
its proponent. In other words, we 
can often find a clue to the pur- 
pose—and thus even to the desir- 
ability—of suggestions for more 
or less regulation if we know who 
makes the suggestion, and upon 
what sort of experience or study 
it is based. Every cook flavors 
the pudding to her own taste. I 
suppose you have all had pud- 

which were in very bad 
taste! And, although we know that 
too many cooks spoil the broth, 
we must, nevertheless, agree that 
any pudding which is for univer- 
sal consumption deserves a con- 
sultation of cooks. 

Now, if my admitted predilec- 
tions have not already given away 
the rest of my story (and for those 
stil outside in the hall), let us 
see what is happening to trans- 
portation regulation in these re- 


spects. 
Two Features 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is well and generally rec- 
ognized as a conservative and 
well conducted institution which, 
through the years, has done a 
good job of regulating public 
transportation to the general sat- 
isfaction of the transportation in- 
dustry and its users. In large 
measure, no doubt, this general 
satisfaction has been due to the 
high caliber of personnel ap- 
pointed to the Commission, as well 
as to the intelligence, devotion, 
and restraint of its well selected 
staff. At no time has the Com- 
mission behaved or posed as an 
institution of super-men! Beyond 
this, however, I suggest that the 
general acceptance of transporta- 
tion regulation has resulted 
mainly from two features which 
have characterized Commission 
regulation. 

First, the Commission has ad- 
ministered a statute which laid 
down broad principles and defined 
the duties and powers of the car- 
riers and of the Commission — 
with clear and unmistakable res- 
ervation to management of the 
rights and opportunity to initiate 
methods, rates, practices, and pro- 
grams. The basic provisions of 
Section 1, which prohibits unrea- 
sonable rates; of Section 2, which 
prohibits discrimination; and of 
Section 3, which prohibits unjust 
and undue preference or preju- 
dice, have been the broad stand- 
ards. The Commission has been 
the impartial umpire or judge to 
which anyone who felt a griev- 
ance could go and prescribe a 
remedy. The function truly bene- 
fits the carriers as much as their 
patrons, in that they have had a 
forum for the adjustment of griev- 
ances. Beyond that, the Commis- 
sion’s specific powers, as those 
over car service, of establishing 
through routes and of certifying 
new carriers of all types, have ei- 
ther been necessary adjuncts of 
enforcing the first three sections 
of the law or have been limited 
power truly related to the philos- 
ophy of a regulated monopoly. 

nd, the Commission over 

the years, has not followed any 
idea of running transportation or 
of attempting to improve upon 
the imagination or initiative or 
resourcefulness of management. If 
service was poor, it was manage- 
ment’s fault; and, if service im- 
roved, it was management which 
proved it. The Commission was 
not concerned with that, but only 
with umpiring the universally ac- 


cepted rules of the game, chiefly 
established by the Congress. 
As Old as Tyranny 

In recent years the climate of 
opinion in government circles out- 
side the Commission has cultured 
a new idea (new, that is, to our 
form of government), although it 
is really as old as tyranny. This 
idea is that government should 
initiate and manage, plan and pro- 
tect. 

This idea was slow to take root 
within the Commission which, 
largely through the years, has held 
fast to the American ideal that 
carrier management initiates and 
publishes rates, and that the Com- 
mission has authority to change 
them only upon complaint or after 
investigation in which the tariff 
or practice is found unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Then, and 
only then, could the Commission 
set forth the rate or practice to 
be followed in the future as rea- 
sonable and lawful in lieu of the 
condemned rate or practice. And, 
always, the limits of reasonable- 
ness were faithfully held to the 
verge of two extremes—leaving a 
broad zone between unreasonably 
high and unreasonably low rates. 


Entirely Unproductive 


Some more recent proceedings 
indicate a different conception of 
a larger duty and obligation in 
the Commission—a more ambi- 
tious place in the realm of com- 
merce and transportation. 


In the so-called small-shipments 
case, the Commission undertook 
to explore what was talked about 
as the small-shipments problem— 
not with any role as umpire or 
arbiter but, rather, with an an- 
nounced purpose of improving and 
initiating methods and practices 
as well as rates. This proceeding 
consumed years of time, and the 
expense and effort of hundreds of 
people. It has been entirely un- 
productive. 

The enormous proceeding known 
as Ex Parte 104: “Practices of 
Carriers Affecting Revenues” was 
a colossal undertaking of the Com- 
mission which included, as Part 
Il, the investigation of spotting 
practices in terminal areas—with 
the definitely socialistic results of 
cutting off service at large indus- 
tries (simply because they were 
large and had large traffic vol- 
ume) while permitting much more 
expensive service to small ship- 
pers, yet without any general pub- 
lic demand or complaints, and 
with no benefit to transportation. 

In the motor-carrier field, the 
Commission undertook an investi- 
gation of leasing practices where- 
in it actually has legislated be- 
yond the terms of the statute to 
prohibit leasing except under 
terms which the Commission has 
dictated. 


And, in Dockets 28300 and 28310, 
the Commission embarked upon a 
self-imposed task of bringing 
about uniformity in class rates 
and classifications throughout the 
country. 


In all of these the Commission’s 
staff has been high-principled, 
honorable, and rather restrained; 
but it has been studying questions 
and impesing improvements which 
theretofore were considered in the 
proper domain of private manage- 
ment, and which to many trans- 
portation companies and their 
users were of dubious or totally 
lacking benefit. 


Even More Ambitious 
At the same time that the Com- 
mission has thus been doing, in a 
rather restrained and _ sensible 
way, essentially the same thing 
which alphabetical agencies and 
bureaus. have been doing in ex- 
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travagant fashion, there has been 
another development which re- 
sulted in further encroachment 
upon the reserved rights and priv- 
iieges of management. 

Since, let us say, 1935 the for- 
mer monopolistic position of the 
railroads has given way to intense 
inter-carrier competition. Motor 
carriage has developed to the 
point where most of the traffic in 
some categories is carried by 
truck. Water carriage has bur- 
geoned anew as the result of such 
things as enormous government 
expenditures in opening up inland 
waterways, and the developments 
of the war years. 

In this situation, although the 
national] transportation policy, as 
stated in the Interstate Commerce 
Act, calls for “fair and impartial 
regulation,” there has been a ten- 
dency—growing almost to a fixed 
policy—of coordinating the vari- 
ous forms of transportation by the 
initiation of, and regulation of, 
the rates in such minutiae and de- 
tail as, in effect, to apportion the 
traffic. Minimum-rate cases are 
becoming almost the order of the 
day, in place of the maximum- 
rate cases with which the Act was 
primarily concerned in the past; 
the minimum-rate power is being 
used not to hold rates from going 
below an extremel¥ low level, but, 
in an imperfect effort, to coordi- 
nate the traffic via all forms so 
that each may share equally in 
the business, with small regard to 
the natural forces of competition. 

These trends manifest them- 
selves in several ways. In the first 
place, the Commission has under- 
taken an impossible burden. The 
sheer volume of work involved in 
coordinating all forms of trans- 
portation, in integrating their 
rates, and in exploring and im- 
posing improved methods and 
practices, is impossible of per- 
formance with the budget which 
the Commission is given. As a re- 
sult, even the normal work of 
passing on complaints, and of ad- 
ministrating the specific provi- 
sions of the law, has suffered. The 
best efforts of the Commission, 
practitioners, and the public are 
being bent toward providing an 
adequate budget for the Commis- 
sion. No budget, however, could 
be made adequate to the task if 
these trends are followed to their 
logical conclusion. In the end, the 
budget would have to be equal to 
the task of all carrier-manage- 
ment expenses. ek 


Possible Reorganization 


One current development or 
proposal is responsive to this de- 
velopment. The Wolfe organiza- 
tion, upon direction of the Con- 
gress, is currently making a study 
of the Commission’s organization, 
techniques and methods —to the 


by the railroads, to take care of 
this situation was curious indeed. 
I say curious, because railroad 
executives have been complaining 
against tight restraints. Instead of 
proposing a repeal of Section 4, 
the railroads proposed that it be 
introduced into Part II of the 
statute and thus made applicable 
to motor carriers; in other words, 
instead of removing the unneces- 
sary burden from the back of rail- 
road management, let us make all 
forms of carriage equal by put- 
ting the same burden on the back 
of motor-carrier management! 


Another Idea 

There is discussion — although 
no specific proposals are yet made 
—concerning the transfer of the 
entire Commission so as to make 
it subordinate to the Department 
of Commerce or a branch of the 
new Department of Transporta- 
tion—which is to be created with 
cabinet status. Variously, it is also 
suggested that certain functions of 
the Commission be so transferred. 


As an opposite thereto, it is sug- 
gested also that air transport— 
now regulated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and administered 
by the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity under the Department of Com- 
merce—come within the aegis of 
the Commission. 


In all of these proposals we 
should remind ourselves that it is 
most important that the Commis- 
sion be kept independent of any 
political division — which means 
that it be kept out of the execu- 
tive department and preserved as 
an independent agency. It should 
be restored to its traditional finc 
position of a non-partisan, open- 
minded tribuna] for the determi- 
nation of complaints, for the set- 
tlement of grievances, a:d for the 
condemnation, after appropriate 
procedures, of violations of the 
law. To do this, it *nust be taken 
out of the status of a body having 
the design and purpose of improv- 
ing transportatior, of finding bet- 
ter rules, and of encroaching on 
demands of management. 


If it is necessary in the public 
interest to have our Federal Gov- 
ernment exploring and investigat- 
ing the questions of transporta- 
tion, this should not be by the 
same men who determine contro- 
versies. 


Question: Should such functions 
be transferred to and imposed by 
an. executive department? This, 
from sorne points of view, would 
be desirable but would, after all, 
put transportation under certain 
political influences. It would be 
ketter if the investigatory, pro- 
motional, and research functions 
(if the government must perform 
them) were under a side branch 
of the Commission itself — this 


end of possible reorganization:>with a clear-cut separation so that 


This is a much needed study, and” 


may be expected to be beneficial; 
but it cannot produce economies 
or promote efficiency sufficient to 
offset the effect of a new policy 
to run the carriers. 


Numerous bills were introduced 
in the last Congress, of which only 
a minor few passed—none having 
broad effects; but renewal of these 
proposals is expected in the next 
Congress. Some are for lessening 
of control; whereas others would 
mean a real tightening, or further 
enhancing of the Commission’s 
duties and functions, to run or to 
coordinate the carriers, rather 
than to administer a statute. 


For example, there has been a 
large body of public opinion 
which regarded Section 4 of the 
statute as no longer necessary. 
That is the section which pro- 
hibits, except upon special per- 
mission from the Commission, any 
raté which is greater for a longer 
distance than the rate for a shorter 
distance over the same route, and 
which also prohibits any rate for 
a through movement greater than 
the aggregate of intermediate 
rates for portions of the through 
movement. Yet the bill introduced 
in the last Congress, and proposed 


any proposals or positions or pol- 
icies would have no consideration 
by the quasi-judicial Commission 
itself, and in such fashion that 
this would be only under formal 
proceedings initiated by others so 
that they would be passed upon 
entirely without prejudice one 
way or the other, ie., without 
pride of authorship. preconceived 
idea of merit, or otherwise. 


A Return to First Principles 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has had a long and hon- 
orable history. It is now endeav- 
oring to perform an almost im- 
possible task of regulating the 
minutiae of rates and relation- 
ships — and this under a small 
foree and a limited budget. In 
considering the proposals of 


changes in jurisdiction and in 
methods, I urge the paramount 
principle of return to full ac- 
eeptance of the doctrine that rail- 
road managements, motor-carrier 
managements, and all other man- 
agements of businesses of trans- 
portation should have great re- 
sponsibility, and very large free- 
dom from interference, in the job 


of making the service meet the 
public’s requirements and of in- 
suring souna transportation at fair 
rates—tnis with tne protection tor 
the public, and for the carriers 
themselves, of a tribunal of high 
Standing and experience, with au- 
thority limited to prescribing for 
the future only substitutes for 
tnose rates or practices found in 
fact to be undesirable and unlaw- 
ful. 


NITL Objectives 


Men of the petroleum industry, 
many companies here represented 
have membership in the National 
Industrial Traffic League which, 
as mentioned in the Chairman’s 
introduction, I have had the honor 
and privilege of serving as coun- 
sel for many years. The League 
is composed of traffic managers— 
the men who do the work of pro-, 
curing, arranging, and planning 
transportation As Users. Their 
functions are entirely practical— 
not speculative; yet they are stu- 
dents of transportation, critics of 
unsound principles and methods, 
and seekers after better ways of 
furnishing and using transporta-_ 
tion. Without their fine work, 1. 
want to say to any higher execu-. 
tives who may be listening, the 
petroleum industry would not’ 
have prospered and progressed as 
it has, and would not be flourish- 
ing for the present and the future!” 
- Paying that short tribute (where 
it is deserved), I want to tell you 
that this nationwide league of 
shippers has had one great objec-. 
tive, viz., that the United States. 
must have the finest possible. 
transport machine and the highest 
quality of service at the lowest 
cost compatible with fair return. 
This can be accomplished only 
under private ownership and car- 
rier management. 


A spell-binder would say: The. 
creeping paralysis of Socialism 
must not be allowed to give the 
United States any resemblance to 
the pattern for transportation . 
which has come about in Great 
Britain. 

In contrast, ah orator for the 
Welfare State, paternal govern-’ 
ment—even a simple advocate of 
greater activity or enlarged pow- - 
ers in government—would shrug 
off my remarks as mostly broad © 
generalities. But, in all human - 
affairs and conduct, the funda- 
mentals are important—and they 
are generalities. The Golden Rule 
and the Ten Commandments are 
powerful! Unless right in funda- 
mentals, we cannot be right in de- 
tails. And the thing which has — 
distinguished the United States, 
and which has furnished our suc- 
cess and enjoyment, is Private 
Enterprise — give it what name 
you choose — not merely repre- 
senting the freedom of each in- 
dividual, but based especially on 
the duty and responsibility of 
each and every person—not the 
power and responsibility of the ° 
State over its people. As gov- 
ernment itself is the servant, not 
the master, so transportation must 
be the handmaiden of commerce 
and industry. For its continued 
success in serving the people by 
taking them and their goods 
where they want to go, it must 
not come about that transporta- 
tion is managed or conducted by 
our government officials. There 
must not be strangling and re- 
strictive rules. The business of 
running the railroads, the trucks, 
the boats, and the planes over this 
whole great country is too im- 


mense—the job is so big as to be 
impossible of performance by any 
army of administrators. It is quite 
too big to be centered in Washing- 
ton. 

We are today at another cross- 
road in the progress of carrier 
regulation. Consider any sugges- 
tions of change, or of suvposed 
improvement, in the light of my 
outline of princivies. i.e. 
humbly submitted pletform! 


my 
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indications of Current 
Business Activity” 


(1851) 35 


The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 
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; Previous Month Year s 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: <> Week Week Ago Ago saaaah —— — 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity) ........ . Nov. 16 106.4 *105.9 106.5 101.1 |] ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 
Equivalent to— 2 ; — Production of primary aluminum in the U. 8S. 
Stee! ingots and castings (met tons).....__._.______---__ “Nov. 16 2,209,000 2,200,000 2,211,000 2,021 000 ‘(in short tons)—Month of August__-- 85,175 78,368 73,816 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: < Stocks of «luminum (short tons) end of Aug.: 19,842 15,759 10,968 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily average ‘bbls. of a 
ar Mas Da le lt Ms -_ Nov. ¥r 6.549.056 6.537.700 6,514,500 6,287,800 | AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION—For month of 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbis.)....____ ~ ei Nov. 1 16,892,000 6,938,000 6,928,000 6,543,000 August: 
SS £0 REE, Se uw. % 23,627,000 22,301,000 23,451,000 22,057,000 Total gas (M therms)__- — 3,316,416 3,147,038 3,212, 
I Ps tein ceiiead: Nov. 1 2,587,000 2,493,000 2,595,000 2.737.000 Natural gas sales (M therms)_ — 3,152,189 2,954,966 3,018,100 
Distillate fuel oi] output (bbis.)_.......____--____ ..Nov. 1 9,907,000 10,531,000 10,423,000 9,226,000 Manufactured gas sales (M therms)______ 58,184 73,137 93,400 
Residual fuel oil output (bbis.)_.....-....._ Nov. 1 8,525,000 8,497,000 8,966,000 8,792,000 Mixed gas sales (M therms)-~-~--___--___ 106,043 118,935 106,043 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at__----- ..Nov. 1 120,563,000~- 120,767,000 119,793,000 119,563,000) 4MERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
NE Le” alia, ell ALTE ______- NOV. —1-— . 33,960,090 *34,212,000 35,212,000 35,904,000 Steel ingots and steel for castings produced 
Distillate fuel oi] ‘bbis.) at......--.....____- : Nov. 1 120,077,000 °*121,286,000 118,078,000 110,224,000 (net tons)—-Month of September________._ 9,034,000 *8,498,687 8,660,357 
Residual fuel oi] ‘bbis.) at__......_.__.._______#5.-”__ Nov. 1 53,292,000 54,101,000 54,617,000 49,724,000 Shipments of steel products, including alloy 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: and stainless (net tons)—-Month of August 6,312,118 1,413,672 6,755,589 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)____-_____ — 662,012 760,741 851,866 837,617 . . . ‘ 
“Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)... Nov. 1 663,772 653,909 723,941 697,185 aT oan: PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal- 
NEWS-RECORD: BURG CRONE indies. 4s —asiitenea Miutiee 206,537,000 203,227,000 206,729,000 
Total U. &. eqnstruction----__--------------------- -Nov. 6 $195,442,000 $276,359,000 $341,573,000 $159,525,000 Domestic crude oil ‘output (barrels)___.___ 188,868,000 . 185,917,000 190,362,000 
cp OO, RE TEES eae -Nov. 6 120,681,000 129,305,000 204,680,000 85,693,000 Natural gasoline output (barrels)... «_ 17,628,000 17,271,000 16,357,000 
i ll i EE Se -~ Nov. 6 74,761,000 147,494,000 136,893,000 73,832,000 Benzol output (barrels) ____ 8 Lee 41,000 39,000 ; 10,000 
RR a Ee ee ew 6 57,272,000 69,328,000 93,093,000 54,267,000 Crude oi] imports (barrels)__....-..________ 18,519,000 17,434,000 16,940, 
cae ee eat ee eae woot. oO 17,489,000 78,166,600 43,800,000 19,565,000 Refined producis imports (barrels)_______- 9,122,000 9,917,000 7,500, 
COAL OUTPUT ‘(U. 8S. BUREAU OF MINES): Indicated consumption domestic and export 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) ........_..__~-__-- .-Nov. 1 9,175,000 2,150,000 9,075,000 11,335,000 (barrels) --------------- 219,145,000 212,839,000 217,752,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)_.._...........____-- _Nov. 1 9,000 .. 985,000 863,000 692,000 Increase all stock (barrels)__--______--____ 15,033,000 17,739,000 13,417,000 
ON OS EE SESS eS, Sa ee sila .Nov. 1 ,90C *28,500 87,900 144,000 . 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE as oe WOFIEUES, FNC—Atomh of 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 __....._.--_-----. Nov. 1 115 *122 116 121 Slab zinc smelter output, all grades (tons of 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: . 2,000 pounds) __- ie a 76,019 78,167 70,623 
Electric output ‘in 000 kwh.) -.__--..-----_--~-_- -Nov. 8 7,806,795 7.752,925 7,697,880 7,396,115 Shipments (tons of 2,000 Pounds) -—-------- 78,129 78,435 64,632 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & Stocks at end of period (tons) __-___- -- 94,541 96,651 17,235 
tc ia i li lees niiaataan S Nov. 6 143 136 147 150 Unfilled orders at end of period (tons)____-. 42,791 44,522 66,838 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: , BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PERMIT VALUA- 
EEE tS ee nk sooouen mee, 4 4.376c 4.376c 4.3%16c 4.131le TION IN URBAN AREAS OF THE U. 8.— 
a ean -_Nov. 4 $55.26 $55.26 $55.26 $52.72 U. 8. DEPT. OF LABOR—Month of August 
Scrap steel ‘per gross ton) ~~~ a a cane, © $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 (060’s omitted): 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): All building construction----~......-.------- $736,756 *$806,071 $781,644 
Electrolytic copper— New residential = - 410,003 °444 654 405,077 
Gumestie @etinery e6..........---.--~+-+---- _...Nov. 5 24.200c 24.200c 24.200c 24.200c | New nonresidential ----------------- 229,184 *252,209 272,951 
de ll TRIE jov. 5 24.625c 34.850c 34.025¢ 27 425¢ Additions, alterations, etc._- a 97,568 * 109,208 103,616 
Straits tin ‘New York) at-_____ a. idles ov. 5 121.125c 121.500c 121.500c 103.000¢ - 
ae ies ov. 8 3aneoe- —aseens | aeons 03.000" | CIVIL, ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
EE EE ee ae eee . Nov. § 13.800c 13.300c 15.800c 18.800c : ants 
Zinc (East St. Louis) at Nov. 5 12.500c 12.500 1 5 ee eee 
: errors or ‘ , —— A.008e 19.500¢ | Total U. 8. construction ie $1,446,381,000 $952,218 $1,026,973 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: Private construction Se ee 188, 441,893 653,378 
U. 8. Government Bonds__........-._...-....-. . Nov. ll 97.26 97.10 96.30 97.63 Public construction ae 658,377 510,325 373,595 
Average eotporate..................----........-.--- ~ Nov. 11 109.24 109.06 109.06 109.60 State and municipal - 414,309 267,607 205,262 
ABA cnn dtive nonsense cnweewooe=- SSereennmaer=s -.. Nov. 1} 11331 112 12 112.93 114.68 Federal Sedna betpiead 244,068 242,718 168,333 
Aa -------- ~ 2 nanan naa ------------------- s---~ Nov. 11 112.06 111.81 111.62 113.12 |,, : ‘ » alia 
| Se Oe » ues potas i. Nov. 11 108 70 108.70 108.70 192.790 | COAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 
Baa -....---~.-------~-----~~---- --------- Nov. 11 103.47 103.30 103.47 103.30 of September: : 
See Se RAE 1 ere RAEN Ee =" Nov. 11 106.39 106.21 106.21 105.86 Bituminous coal and lignite (net tons)...____ 46,870,000 *34,320,000 42,954,000 
REE ET IS SAE Re atin nw, NOY: i} 109.42 109.24 109.06 109.60 Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons) a 3,694,000 2,663,000 3,267,000 
EE ES ES eee ane Nov. 11 112.19 112.00 112.19 113.70 Eeehive coke (net tons) ee 356,800 *260,300 553,400 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: - CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR MODERATE 
U. S. Goygrnment Bonds__-----------~----- Nov. 11" 2.69 2.70 2.76 2.66 INCOME FAMILIES IN LARGE CITIES— 
Average corporate eer nn na nnn == == ov. 11 3.2% 3.22 3.22 3.19 1935-39—-100—Adjusted as of Sept. 15: 
Aaa ---_-----~-----+---~-----------« -------- Nov. Il 2.99 3.00 3.01 2.95 All items : a Ey = ‘ 190.8 191.1 186.6 
| Ee eee waqwaebenbisitnon maatbanwint ante = Nov. 11 3.06 3.07 3.08 3.00 All foods a 233.2 235.5 227.3 
A -------------------------------- ~-------- Nov. 11 2.24 3.24 3.24 3.24 Cereals and bakery products a 194.1 194.2 189.4 
ee a ---~--~ Nev. 1F = 3.3 3.55 3.54 3.55 Meats 278.5 280.3 277.6 
ND | et cimedgghaibecennsbeney—= eNov. 11 3.37 3.38 3.38 3.40 Dairy products ee 216.7 213.8 206.4 
Public Utilities Group-----------~-------------- -~- Nov. 11 3.20 3.21 3.22 3.19 Eggs " x 221.4 217.2 239.3 
Industrials Group -.-..........._..----.....-----.- Nov. 11 3.05 3.06 3.05 2.97 Fruits and vegetables Fs 227.6 242.3 205.1 
ge BR ES ee ree Nov, fi~~ 407.1 411.4 422.2 459.8 Beverages . a 346.6 346.6 345.0 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: Fats and oils rs . 4 _ 
NE ER Gp oR ee vee eo Nov. -1:, 226,485 200,915 335,236 297.394 Sugar and sweets__------ x <kaks are 202 3 201.1 209.0 
ow ww A. J) ee ee Nov. “I 244,854 242,598 240,751 207.910 Clothing tk Pehs BR a 424 1423 137.5 
epee OM ee - ~it Nov... 2% 97 97 95 85 Rent --------------------~~- ~~ =~ = 17s 1473 144.4 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period_______. _.--Noy. 1 452,959 472,987 553,261 487.788 Fuel, secivilty and refrigerators__--__--_ 9.0 99.0 97.3 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX Gas end ectricity ------------------=- an ae aa 
— Bp | are en ae eeee abe WOV. 7 109.65 109.39 109.28 116,20 Ice AAO Lite ees 165.8 164.2 157.2 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- _ Housefurnishings : = ‘. pena 205.0 204.2 211.. 
Loy DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. asecx, Miscellaneous —_--~- RA A 173.8 173.2 166.. 
HAN SECU ES HANGE COMMISSI ; rt 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )— LIFE INSURANCE—BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 
OO RS ny PRET ITC _.---- Oct, 25" 25,139 26,290 24,083 42.697 Suse LIFE- 
A areencrensnentlingies diinwegininneelndes aes ee 694,152 732,341 689,120 1,224,448 INS onth of Septe 
a... ok ee ee ee wnwn-no—-— Ct. 25 $30,480,614 $32,785,362 $31,188,227 $53,842,025 Death benefits ------- $146,410,000 0145,066098 $123,000 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— sad Matured endowments ---- 34,400,000 31,564, 7.453, - 
Number of orders—Customers’ tota] sales_....________ Oct. 25 20.797 20.503 21,292 32,865 Disxbility payments : - -— 8,253,000 8,229,000 000 
il ik li i ll ite STE eT ay a 124 167 128 532 Annuity payments 3 = ee -  - = 28,532,000 29,886,000 see 
TE BE all Sate lends ae, _Cct. 25 20,673 20,336 21,164 32,333 Surrender values - ~-------------- 48,768,000 47,978,000 etesteeo 
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The Changing Economic 
Climate of Canada 


ment in Canadian business and in- 
dustry amounted to approximately 
$850 million. Last year, invest- 
ment activity in Canada amounted 
to $45 billion, and it is estimated 
that some $5 billion will be in- 
vested this year. As in the case 
#f Gross National Product, these 

i are perhaps distorted by 
the inflationary impact of recent 
years. In terms of dollars of con- 
stant purchasing power, it may be 
said that our investment per year 
Simce 1946 has been higher each 
year than in the oft-referred to 
peak year of 1929. 

We have had, and in fact con- 
tinue to be in, a period of rela- 
tively heavy capital investment, 
and because of its importance a 
word or two might not be amiss 
@oncerning one or two aspects. 
From the end of the war through 
19848 a good part of our invest- 
ment efforts centered on recon- 
_»wersion, modernization and expan- 
sion of existing plant and equip- 
ment to meet current and antici- 
pated demand. By the end of 1948, 
the reconversion period had ewded 
and adjustments within the labor 
force and employment revision 
had, in general, become more or 
less stabilized. During this time 
investment requirements in the 
neighborhood of from $1%%4 billion 
to $3 billion — averaging at the 
rate of some $2'% billions per year 
for this period—were almost en- 
tively financed within Canada. 

During 1949, expansion and ac- 
rompanying capital investment 
became more noticeable in the 
form of new plant, new industries, 
mew industrial processes and, of 
rourse, in new resources. Paced 
by the Leduc oil discovery, we 
may properly include the devel- 
epment of iron ore, uranium, ti- 
tanium, and so on. Recognition of 
these resources naturally invited 
wonsideration of processing and 
manufacturing techniques requir- 
ing substantial long-term capital 
investment. Beginning at this 
time, we witnessed a quickening 
wf United States interest in the 
Canadian economy reflected by an 
investment during the year of 
some $500 million—a figure high- 
er than in the three previous years 
combined—and in the past two 

years this investment has been in 
the neighborhood of $750 million 
each year. 

The subject of capital invest- 
ment opens up many avenues for 
discussion but time permits but 
two brief observations. Capital 
investment of a sustained charac- 
ter has multiplier effects which 
make it an attractive factor in the 
maintenance of high employment. 
But this form of economic activ- 
ity is a means, not an end in and 
of itself, and productive capacity 
must be related to capacities to 
consume—effective demand—both 
domestic and foreign. 

Having regard for our improv- 
ang standards of living (and gen- 
eral approval thereof) and bearing 
im mind our population growth 
both natural and by immigration, 
it would seem from an arithmeti- 
cal point of view that growth in 
Gross National Product is essen- 
tial and continued capital invest- 
ment a necessity. It is suggested 
that a long run investment target 
of 18-20% of Gross National 
Product is within our means of 
achievement if personal and cor- 
porate saving is not discouraged. 


Canada in the International 
Sphere 


In the international sphere two 
@hanges have been taking place 
im @ecent years: on the politico- 
economic front and in the field 





of international trade. Canada 
since the end of the war has been 
actively engaged in the United 
Nations and in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in our own 
right. In years gone by we have 
participated in international con- 
flict but in the past our move- 
ments from a peace footing to a 
military program and then to 
peaceful pursuits were clearly de- 
fined. The outbreak of war in 
Korea in 1950 has brought home 
the fact that we as a nation — 
small in numbers though we may 
be—have continuing responsibili- 
ties that must be fulfilled. Now 
it is obvious that we must func- 
tion with the objectives before us 
both of defense and of domestic 
progress. 

It is unnecessary to reflect on 
the events since V-J Day leading 
up to our voluntary participation 
in international organizations, de- 
signed by their architects to bring 
about the return of peaceful and 
fruitful commercial relations. Yet 
I would suggest that since 1945 
the contributions by Canada to 
international rehabilitation and 
stability are in both marked and 
significant contrast to our prewar 
position. Bearing in mind a com- 
plete prewar Federal budget in 
the neighborhood of some $500 
million, we have during the past 
six years made _ contributions 
abroad— in financial terms—to the 
total of approximately $2.5 billion. 
In prewar days we were scarcely 
interested in the condition of af- 
fairs abroad, if comparison of 
government expenditures’ then 
and now are of any significance. 
As we expand and consolidate our 
newly-developed position in in- 
ternational affairs it is not un- 
likely that we shall be expected 
to continue in this role. Mani- 
festly it will become increasingly 
difficult to determine the degree 
to which our financial or tech- 
nical contributions should con- 
tinue in the light of the alterna- 
tives or choices that undoubtedly 
will confront us. It is the hope 
of many that enlightened self- 
interest will have its impact on 
the discussions—even with our 
recent economic development and 
its accompanying statistical ag- 
gregates the mantle of paternal- 
ism is unattractive. 


Importance of Canada’s Foreign 
Trade 


In our preoccupation with do- 
mestic and regional affairs it 
comes to some as a shock to 
realize that for years about 30% 
of our Gross National Production 
has been generated by import and 
export trade. We are not among 
the nations that are self-sufficient, 
nor can our trade problems be 
viewed in the same manner as 
those in other countries. (I would 
further suggest that solutions de- 
signed for the problems faced by 
other countries are not necessarily 
applicable to ours.) While it would 
be an exaggeration to say that 
trade is our life-blood it would 
be remiss if it were not pointed 
out that we would appear some- 
what anemic without it. That an 
estimated three out of eight peo- 
ple are daily engaged in the trade 
segment of our economy indicates 
its relative importance. 


In the period from 1935 to 1939 
our exports were distributed ap- 
proximately 40% to the United 
Kingdom, 36% to the United 
States and 24% to other countries. 
Since the war, however, a steady 
decline in the percentage of our 
exports going to the United King- 
dom and other Commonwealth 
countries has taken place. In 1945 
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30% of our exports went to the 
United Kingdom and in the fol- 
lowing years a steadily declining 
percentage has been recorded in 
spite of assistance through ERP, 
credits, and the like. In 1951 only 
16% of Canada’s exports went to 
the United Kingdom but an up- 
turn from this level has been 
noted during the first eight 
months of 1952 to 19% of total 
exports. With regard to the ster- 
ling area there also is noted a 
modest increase during the eight- 
month period and this in spite of 
reductions in import quotas de- 
signed to improve exchange re- 
serve positions. It might be added 
at this point that all countries 
engaged in trade cannot have 
favorable balances at the same 
time. What is lacking at present 
is a truly corrective mechanism. 

In recent years a north-south 
trade bias has been evident and 
in part reflects our efforts to ex- 
pand markets in the United States 
in order to pay for our imports 
from the United States, greatly 
increased as a result of the high 
level of Canadian incomes, asso- 
ciated with a rapid rate of eco- 
nomic development. In _ dollar 
terms, our domestic exports to the 
United States in the prewar pe- 
riod averaged $321 million; in the 
past five years they have in- 
creased from slightly more than 
three times to over seven times 
this value. Percentagewise the 
north-south trade has absorbed an 
increasingly larger share of our 
total exports. 

For the near future the pattern 
of Canada’s trade seems likely to 
be a continuation of the present 
trend—in the short run at least. 
A long run continuation of this 
trend would appear to present 
many problems of adjustment in 
the Canadian economy. Our econ- 
omy and that of the United States 
are more or less complementary, 
but many of the products of 
which we have an exportable sur- 
plus are not readily marketable in 
the United States. Our industrial 
capacity has made enormous 
strides in the past decade and it 
is unlikely that United States 
markets for our processed goods 
would expand in proportion to our 
industrial expansion. It seems, 
therefore, to be in the interests 
of Canada continually to seek 
more diversified markets in order 
to proceed with our development 
as an industrialized nation as well 
as a supplier of feed grains and 
agricultural products. 

This can only be achieved by 
efforts toward re-establishing a 
freer world movement of goods 
and by a stimulation of the free 
flow of investment capital. Tariff 
barriers, import and export re- 
strictions, inflexible exchange 
rates and inconvertible currencies 
hamper such freedom. In the 
more immediate sphere of the 
“North Atlantic Triangle,’ Mar- 
shall Aid and other such tem- 
porary expedients have preserved 
a measure of multilateral trade 
but they present no permanent 
cure. Only by increasing their 
exports to dollar countries can 
the United Kingdom and other 
sterling area and “soft” currency 
countries earn the means of put- 
ting their currencies on a con- 
vertible basis, lessen their de- 
pendence on bilateral trade ar- 
rangements and secure for them- 
selves and for the world as a 
whole the benefits of multilateral 
trade. 

That our trade picture continues 
to be in a state of change is re- 
flected in the fact that within ten 
years the Canadian dollar has 
passed through a cycle of de- 
valuation, revaluation and deval- 
uation, of fixed exchange rates, 
partly the cause and partly the 
effect of widespread disruptions 
mm our foreign trade and in our 
reserve position. Our move away 
from a fixed rate to free market 
rates is one step in the direction 
toward freer movements of goods 


and capital and toward quicker 
readjustment to changes outside 
the national economy. 


Changes in Canada’s Domestic 
Scene 

Returning now to the domestic 
scene, two generally broad changes 
in direction have taken place, the 
first entering on employment and 
the other in the field of welfare. 
Whether or not war speeded up 
what has been called by some a 
social evolution is open to debate. 
In any event the outbreak of war 
in 1939 did resolve some of the 
more grievous and unsolved eco- 
nomic and social problems of the 
depression period. Late in the 
war consideration was being given 
to possible postwar patterns and 
it was at this time that we began 
to accept the idea of “full em- 
ployment” as an objective—not as 
a circumstance. 

So far it has been unnecessary 
for us to construct the machinery 
for the implementation of a “full 
employment” program. Interna- 
tional reconstruction and recon- 
version coupled with our own 
domestic development provided 
more than the necessary impetus 
to the achievement of a high and 
sustained level of productive em- 
ployment. However the discus- 
sions and the publication of the 
White Paper “Employment and 
Income with special reference to 
the initial Period of Reconstru- 
tion” (April 1945) led to the 
supposition that if and when gov- 
ernment action is necessary to 
combat aggravated cyclical change 
the monetary and fiscal weapons 
now available will be utilized to 
the degree and extent deemed 
practicable. Whether our avail- 
able weapons are capable of 
achieving their purpose awaits the 
test of time. 

We also have had emphasized 
for us a welfare philosophy which, 
while not perhaps worked out as 
far as some would like to see, 
already is reflected in young age 


pensions and old age pensions. . 


Much of our welfare activity, and 
for that matter subsidy programs 
and price supports of one kind 
and another, have been aided by 
means of redistribution of in- 
come through the taxing power. 
There are of course obvious limits 
to this procedure and in so men- 
tioning this fact an opportunity 
is afforded to revive a homespun 
comment—none the less signif- 
icant for being so—that you can- 
not continue to consume without 
producing. 


While we have become pre- 
occupied with the subject of con- 
sumption—or, perhaps better, the 
purchasing power necessary for 
consumption — and particularly 
with respect to certain groups, it 
may be that we have tended to 
overlook the road-blocks to pro- 
duction. Perhaps the wider ac- 
ceptance of welfare concepts re- 
lative to a decade ago—despite 
continuing confusion as to the 
precise meaning or implication of 
the term—is a notable change. 
What needs clarification is 
whether we should support the 
approach involving the _ redivi- 
sion of the existing stock-pile of 
goods or whether in the general 
self-interest an expansion of the 
stock-pile might not provide lar- 
ger sections for every one—a 
not unworthy objective. If we 
support the latter alternative then 
it becomes glaringly obvious that 
deterrents to production are not 
in the general self-interest. 


Government Outlays Up Ten-Fold 


Today the amount of money 
allocated by the Federal Govern- 
ment on the grounds of need is 
over ten times as large as in 
1939. I think it can be said with 
conviction that our economy is 
becoming more and more humane 
and that care is being taken of 
the unfortunate and needy. But 
to those who envisage expansion 
of welfare services it cannot be 


too often emphasized that the 
possibilities of increasing welfare 
by output far exceed the possi- 
bilities of increasing it by re- 
distribution. In little more than 
a decade the national income in 
real terms has more than doubled; 
in the next 25 years a further 
doubling in real terms would go 
a long way towards improving 
the standard of living from coast 
to coast. 

We now are in the third year 
of the Korean war. This war 
perhaps has effected the greatest 
change in our economic thinking 
that we in Canada—that we on 
this continent—have had to face. 
The necessity of meshing a mili- 
tary program with an essentially 
civilian program, and at a time 
of accelerated resource develop- 
ment, invited and required great 
resiliency on the part of the peo- 
ple and imagination on the part 
of our Government. Upward price 
movements, perhaps even more 
than downward movements, cause 
social unrest and invite persua- 
sive and often impractical appeals 
for government controls. Mone- 
tary and fiscal measures incor-— 
porated in the budgets for the 
fiscal years of 1951 and 1952 re- 
flect the positive efforts of the 
Government to cope with the 
war-inspired inflationary issues. 
We have been forced to choose 
as between desirable expenditures. 
and desirable investments. This 
has been and still is a new phase 
for many of us in our battle 
against incipient inflation. Con- 
ditions in an economy neither at 
peace nor at war are of a pe- 
culiar nature, and bearing in 
mind that our preparedness pro- 
gram may go on for some time 
the Government was careful not 
to impose a therapy ill-suited 
to cope with the ailments. As 
some one observed not long ago, 
very few people dislike inflation; 
in the same vein, if the agitation 
of some months ago is any guide, 
there are those amongst us who 
favor controls for 4heir own sake... 


Basic Factors in Canada’s 
Industrial Growth 


At this stage of the year 1952 
it may be interesting to assess 
briefly some of the basic factors 
and changes in our commercial 
and industrial growth. First of 
all, the accelerated rate of re- 
source development, which has 
been taking place during the 
past three or four years, is likely 
to continue on a somewhat similar 
or greater scale for some time te 
come. One of the most outstand— 
ing examples of such develop- 
ments comes from our oil fields 
in the west which are presently 
fulfilling one-third of our oi 
requirements as contrasted with 
the import of 89% of our crude 
oil in 1946. However such devel— 
opment must not overshadow the 
recent increased expansion of the 
chemical, iron ore and base metal 
developments as well as the ex— 
pansion of hydro electric power. 

With every reason to believe 
we will surpass the high 
Gross National Product already 
achieved, there will be the ac-— 
companying high level of dis— 
posable income, an_ influential 
factor in the expanding consumer 
market. While I have emphasized 
the fact that an expansion of wel-— 
fare should be based on increasing 
production, the converse is no 
less significant, namely that 
steadily increasing production 
requires increasing consumptiom 
both at home and abroad. 


Resource development and ex- 
pansion, accompanied by techno- 
logical improvements, suggest 
that industrial development and 
capital investment will continue 
to be high, though at this stage it 
would be difficult to forecast the 
rate of future investment. In 
addition to these favorable under- 
lying factors are the savings of 
people across the country which 
have attained a very high level? 
relative to even three or four 
years ago. This potential source 
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of ‘spending power.: while it may 
mot be reached immediately, is 
ramos an underlying factor 

Keeping in mind the other side 
of the picture, we must consider 
the ability of foreign countries to 
buy the products of our expan- 
sionary economy. We have a con- 
tinued and important stake in 
trade and for this reason we ac- 
tively participate in and watch 
closely the trade conferences that 
have taken and are taking place. 
Changes in international attitudes 
can influence our levels of pros- 
perity. Furthermore, there is the 
‘question of the consumers’ pro- 
Pensity to spend with regard to 
their increased earnings. Will they 
continue to purchase commodities 
at the present rate or at a greater 
or lesser rate in the months 
ahead? This query cannot be an- 
swered in brief compass other 
than to re-emphasize the fact that 
consumer attitudes and spending 
are basic to the over-all prosperity 
of the economy. 

Our defense program will con- 
tinue to expand in the near future 
and it is possible that we may 
encounter shortages in some of 
eur. basic. materials. — materials 
ordinarily used. for domestic pur- 
peses;; We-have-already been been 
~Taade aware of: this ‘situation, ex- 
*perienced -in_ a more: intensified 


hammer urider “ condi- 
‘tions. ica} even in a Econd war,” 
and‘can ‘interfere production 


simedulea te the entuhot disturb- 
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Assuming a ‘cold war continues for 
some years it is likely that we 
will go on blowing hot and coid 
by turns. This element of uncer- 
tainty must be understood and 
accepted by us—a marked change 
in our lifetime. 

Under this condition, too, we 
are faced with the necessity of 
fighting a war, not necessarily at 
this stage with physical weapons, 
but with psychological (ideologi- 
cal) weapons. It is possible that 
our arsenal of ideas with which 
to combat alien influences may be 
less up to date than we realize. 
They may well need to be re- 
examined and re-valued. While it 
is in our immediate and even 
long-run interests to improve 
business conditions in our econ- 
omy (progress, we call it) it is 
equally important that from time 
to time we re-examine the under- 
lying philosophy which indeed 
makes business possible at all. 

” * 


History reveals that a world at 
peace is a world in which some 
one or a group assumes responsi- 
bility for that peace. As a mem- 
ber of NATO, the United Nations 
and other alliances, we, as Ca- 
nadians, have attempted to make 
a positive contribution toward 


world peace by lending our voice: 


and sending our arms to our 
friends abroad. To this course of 
action wé ‘haye committed -our- 
selves; it is against this back- 
ground that -business and trade 
are being carried on. We have 
been called upon to increase our 
productive potential. If this situ- 
ation can be fully met by in- 
creasing efficiency and expanding 

output then we will have done 
our best. The decision rests with 
us as to how well or how inade- 


-, quately we manage the way of life 


whieh has heen imposed upon us 


; by, recent international; events. I 
have every reason to believé ‘that ” 


‘the challenger: will be: well met. 
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‘Relating the News 
To Your Investments 


dollars only from additiona] gifts 
or loans from Uncle Sam. 

And that involves two things 
which relate to your midwest auto 
parts producer; taxes and foreign 
trade. 


I repeat, all stories are eco- 
nomic. 


News About the New President 


‘ When President Eisenhower gets 
to the White House, -he will be 
confronted with some of the most 
‘perplexing problems in history. 
-His decisions wilt*make “news. ‘The 
news will affect your investments. 

He will have to try to balance 
the budget while reducing taxes— 
a Challenging - assignment indeed. 

‘He will have to adopt policies to 
control inflation ‘and turn the pre- 
' carious ‘prosperity into something 
. strong and.growingy - 

Hie will have to decide the ex- 
tent-of our foreign aid program. 

' _ It will be his ‘task to determine 
whether we can {import more to 
‘aid ardpenrr ‘hatfons without 


hurting. own. economy 
’ He wilt iittface th the proved of Eu- 


rope’s yawning dollar gap. 

He wifi have to deal with 
numeous socio-economic problems 
-such as aid to education, health 
‘programs; employment insurance, 
-Federal. oldage and survivors’ in- 
surance, and public housing. 

He will have to decide how to 
run a more efficient veterans’ pro- 
gram. 

He will be required to unravel 
the tangled program involving 
water resources and land con- 
servation. 

All. these relate to your invest- 
ment. 


It has always amazed me that 


the unshaven wild-eyed Com- 
munists who march in the May 
Day parade on Eighth Avenue can 
discuss the European Payments 
Union, the Moscow Conference or 
the Schuman Plan with authori- 
tative tones, if not comprehension, 
while the average American has 
lacked even minor knowledge of 
the subjects. 


Awakening to Economic Problems 


But, sensitive to the economic 
opinion of the republic, I have 
been heartened in the past year to 
sense an awakening to economic 
problems. More Americans have 
learned that the world’s ills are 
mostly of economic erigin and 
that visible manifestations like 
militarism, nationalism, politics 
and unique ideologies, are but tail 
wags of the economic dog. 


Even so, many Americans are 
not relating the economic news 
and the economic developments 
to their own investments. 


For some reason, during the 
past 20 years, there has been a 
growing timidity among younger 
people when it comes to invest- 
ments. They’re afraid to tackle 
the problem first hand and in- 
stead prefer to deal in secondary 
markets like investing in mutual 
funds or buying larger and larger 
insurance policies. 

Unless a person is terrifically 
busy so that he or she can’t spare 
the time to read newspapers and 
give the stock market some seri- 
ous thought, there’s no reason 
why he or she couldn’t be his own 
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investment analyst, his own fore- 
caster. 

41 we are to perpetuate the capi- 
talisuc system—it we are to main- 
lain a seeauy fiow of new wealth 
into new investments so that new 
erfterprises can be formed-and ord 
ones can expand, then it’s neces- 
Sary that more Americans know 
something about the function of 
investments amd the ‘securities 
markets. This is particularly true 
of women, for, as Mrs. Soss has 
pointed out with great accuracy, 
it is the women, not the meek, 
who are inheriting the earth. 


Wall Street Operates 
On Knowledge 

Wall Street does not operate on 
tips. It operates on knowledge 
and judgment. It gains its knowl- 
edge and information from the 
daily newspapers, and the trade 
papers. The judgment is some- 
thing only an individual can exer- 
cise. 

The information needed to in- 
vest wisely is at hand every day, 
any day, for a nickel. A woman 
has a more meticulous mind than 
a man, and she can see sometimes 
with far greater clerity than her 
husband, the significance of news 
in relation to the stock she holds. 

I like to think of a dollar as be- 
ing new-born when it is put into 
my hand. it is up to mé to give it 


the proper care and feeding to 


nurture it inte adultheed, and it is 
up to me to see that it grows and 
flourishes in .a héalthy climate, in 
a good neighborhood. A parent 
doesn’t have to be told when 
‘something is bad for a’ child. 
Neither should an investor have 
to be told when something is bad 
for his. stock. ' 
Pretend you’re an insurance 
company. You’re being asked to 
risk some Money on the life of a 
-corporation..-You .knadw.. how the. 
real. insuranee - eompahies who 
have Tiskéd money underwriting 


life insurante afte always running 


institutional ads advising people 


_to be careful crossing streets or ~ 
stay out of the rain or not to get 


too overweight. If you’re an in- 
surance company issuing a policy 
on the life and health of a cor- 
poration, you'll know what’s good 
for that corporation and what's 
bad for it. 

Before closing, I have one word 
of warning. Too many of us, busy 
with the tasks of living, have 
come to rely too heavily on the 
commentators of radio and tele- 
vision. Worthy men though they 
are, they cannot give you all the 
news you need to be your own 
forecaster. 

You need a daily session with a 
daily newspaper—or even two or 
three newspapers. 

We are fortunate in living in a 
city that has so many excellent 
newspapers. They can be your 
guide. They’re not tip sheets or 
green sheets. They won’t advise 
you. But they'll inform von, if 
you'll let them. And with the 
proper information. you’re well 
armed for a profitable assault on 
the ramparts of Wall Street. 

What news to look for? 

All news. It all relates to you 
and to vour investment... 


With Coburn Middlebrook 

(frecie) to Tae, Piwancrnt Crromicre) 

WORCESTER. Mass.—Franklin 
BR. Sher and Walter F. Winchester 
have .become .assrociated with Co- 
burn & Middlebrook, Inc. Both 
were vreviously with H. L. Rob- 
bins & Co., Inc. 


Denton Adds to Staff 
(Snecial to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Arthur J. 
Brown is now with Denton & Co., 
16 Court Street. 


With Prescott, Wright 
(Special to Tae FINanciart CmRoNnIcLE) 
KANSAS, CITY, Mo. — Joseph 

H. Cook has become connected 
with Prescott, Wright, Snider Co., 
916 Baltimore Avenue. 
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What It Will Do in Finance and Business 


really bank on is a healthful 
climate. 


The Tax Front 


The tax front is one place where 
at least some early action can be 
expected. Not that the over- 
all deficit-spending and tax bilis 
will be materially reduced for an- 
other year (assuming the con- 
tinuation of Cold War-ism); but 
that, under Finance Committee 
Chairman-designate Milliken’s 
leadership, there will be sound re- 
adjustment in the composition of 
the tax structure. The so-called 
excess profits tax, which had been 
publicly criticised by Truman 
Cabinet members Snyder and 
Sawyer, will certainly be ended 
next June. But even here the 
Treasury’s simple giving up of 
that levy’s $3 billion take cannot 
be assumed—particularly if eco- 
nomic and political conditions 
abroad should deteriorate further. 
As sorely needed compensation 
therefer, the normal corporate tax 
might -be raised instead of, as now 
is provided, being lowered; and. 
schedul 


rates enacted in 1951, be Te- 
scinded. However, in the absence 
of war-heatening and with Eisen- 


hower’s ability to talk back to the | 
erals, by.1954 .. 


money.-spending Gen 
it should be feasible to reduce in- 


dividual income taxes about 10%; ° 


and redure some of the particu- 
larly punitive excise taxes, as en 
liquor. In any event, 
gains.. 
, and the. rate lowered 
from 26 |to.25% as it, was; oe 
Feumes's cop. to,the.<i. ares : 
Business < “* 
“Rollaning the oittlools _ 


rin for Dia sale 
ding ‘peried . ‘should be" 320,000,000 


working capital and in many 
cases there is no funded debt o 
preferred stock, the common steek 
constituting the sole capitalization. 

Based en such value 
American stocks are considerably 
cheaper than equities in the Brit- 
ish or French markets. 

And corporate profits, meu 
ured by 525 companies represen- 
tative of the larger manufacturing 
organizations, as compiled in the 
National City Bank Letter, in the 
last three months showed a gain 
of 3% over the preceding quartes, 
and of 2% over the third quarter 
in the previous year. 

Thus it seems that the inflation 


the 1 
1953 repeal of the 11% © 
increase in individual income tax ~ 





- White, Weld & Co: 
investment group which is 


1 1877... F : Z 
Rveree oe. = 


are. 


a gm welfare, business . ie eee ee, He 1, mo 


k forward to a climate a 
to the free market. 


a run-dewn in the armament 
tempo, it’ should be realized that, 
as.after World War I, widespread 
expectations of post-armament 
boom recession and deflation were 
completely upset by the appear- 
ance of surprisingly large pent-up 
demand. This time the compensa- 
tion may come from new prec- 
esses, products and entire indus- 
tries, in this dynamic economy of 
ours. But the state of interna- 
tional tension will continue as the 
great “X” factor in business as 
well as elsewhere. 


The Stock Market 


The future of the stock market 
is now as uncertain as ever. Over 
the short term, stocks may follow 
the British pattern since Church- 
ill’s re-accession to power in Oc- 
tober, 1951, by declining in expec- 
tation of a reconstructive brake 
on expansion and inflation. Such 
market reaction would.be largely 
psychological. 

Qbjective appraisal of -the -pres- 
ent steck price level as related 
to value ‘criteria leads to the con- 
clusion that the value is there; 
that stocks are selling ex-inflation. 


Dividend yields are generous, 
the average on the 955 dividend 
payers listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange now being 64%, 
which is %% higher than it was 
12 months previously.® 


This 6% % yield is in contrast to 
the 2.98% available from high 
grade bonds.®® The ratio of mar- 
ket price to the projected earn- 
ings, on the Standard and Poors 
stock index is only 10.3. 


Most company balance sheets 
now are well. buttressed. with 


@Based on Sept. 30 prices and cash divi- 
dends paid during the previous 12 
months. Source: “Exchange” Magazine, 
November, 1952. 


@eSource: Standard and Poors Index 
of High Grade Bonds. 





As to the -debent 
widespread fear of recession with. gash 


“and the 


Proceeds, fromm: the sale of ‘@e 
: will- be. added to @e 
of the corporation and 
will be available for general cor- 
porate. purposes including the 
completion of construction of cam 
tain capital assets. 

The debentures are convertible, 
unless previously redeemed, into 
common stock on or prior to Dec. 
31, 1957 at $50 principal amownt 
fer each share of common 
thereafter on or prior to Dec. 31, 
1962 at $55 principal amount for 
each share of common stock, ant 
thereafter on or prior to Dec. 31, 
1967 at $60 principal amount for 
each share of common stock. — 

The debentures are redeemable 


at 103% to and including July 4, 
1954, thereafter to and indies 
duly. 1, 1976 .at decreasing. prices 

after at 100%, together 
with accrued interest in each case. 

The debentures are also Te 
deemable. through operation of a 
sinking fund beginning Jan. 4, 
1959 at 100% together with ae- 
crued interest. 

International Minerals & Chem-~ 
ieal- Corp. is engaged in the. 
duction and sale of 
rock and potash, two of the — 
ingredients of plant wai 
fertilizer, and chemical ucts 
derived therefrom; also couatlie 
plant foods and plant food com- 
ponents and amino acid products. 
The most important of the latter 
is “Ac’cent,” a pure monosodium 
glutamate used to enhance food 
flavors. The company also pre 
duces and sells industrial min- 
erals, including various types of 
bonding clays and bentonite. 


With Blair, Rollins Co. 


(Special to THe Financia. CHRonicns) 

BOSTON, Mass.— Charles G. 
Price has become associated with 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Incorporatedl, 
50 State Street. Mr. Price wes 
formerly with Coburn & & made 
brook, Inc. 
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Securities Now 


Air America, inc. 
Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 77,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (40 cents per share). Proceeds— 
To Darwin R. Kindred, the selling stockholder. Under- 
writers—Sutro & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Air , inc., N. Y. 
Oct. 16 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$5 per share. Proceeds—for 
developmental expenses and working capital. Under- 
writer—d’ Avigdor Co., New York. 


* Alaska Air Transport, inc., Juneau, Alaska 
Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of 512% 
cumulative preferred stock. Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For equipment and investment. Address—Box 
2808, Juneau, Alaska. Underwriter—None. 


* Alaska Coastal Airlines (Co-partnership of 

Alaska Air Transport, Inc. and Marine Airwavs) 
Nov. 3 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 542% 
non-voting cumulative preferred stock (137,300 shares 
offered by Alaska Air Transport, Inc., and 162,700 shares 
by Marine Airways). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For new aircraft and equipment. Address — Box 2803, 
Juneau, Alaska. Underwriter—None. 

Altpark Finance Co., Inc. 
Aug. 28 filed $500,000 of 6% sinking fund convertible 
debentures due June 30, 1962. Price—At par. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office — Houston, Tex. Under- 
writer—C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc.. New York. The pro- 
posed offering of preferred and common stocks have 
been withdrawn from registration. 
* Belle-Air Gold Club, Inc. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock, series No. 1. Price — $1 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—95th St. and Nall Ave., 
Overland Park, Kansas. Underwriter—None. 
Bristol! Oils itd., Toronto, Canada 

Sept. 25 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—-Approximately 64.48 cents per share. Proceeds— 
To acquire leases and for corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—None. To be named by amendment. 
* Brunner Manufacturing Co. 
Nov. 5 (letter of notification) 58,435 20/26 shares of 
common stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders of record Nov. 13 at rate of one 
new share for each 5% shares held; rights to expire 
Nov. 28. Price—$5 per share to stockholders and $5.75 
to public. Proceeds—To remodel plant and purchase 
new machinery and for working capital. Underwriter 
—Mohawk Valley Investing Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., for 
up to 10,000 shares. 


® Byrd Oil Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
Oct. 22 filed $1,750,000 of 10-year 5%% convertible sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds due Nov. 1, 1962, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders at the rate 
of $100 of bonds for each 28 shares of stock held (for 
a 14-day standby). Certain stockholders have waived 
their rights. Price—At par. Proceeds—To repay $1,014,- 
500 of outstanding notes and for drilling expenses and 
working capital. Underwriters — Dallas Rupe & Son, 
Dallas, Texas; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; 
and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. Offering 
—Postponed until after Jan. 1, 1953. 

Carver Oil & Gas Co., Inc. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 2,393,600 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—12%2 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For acquisition of properties and working 
capital. Underwriter—West & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc. 
July 25 filed $2,500,000 of 10-year convertible junior 
debentures @ue Aug. 1, 1962. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To pay notes issued to the Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp. Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc., Chieago and New York. Offering — Temporarily 
postponed 


Cleveland Electric illuminating Co. (11/28) 
Oct. 22 filed 557,895 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Nov. 24 at the rate of one new share for each five 
shares held; rights to expire on Dec. 19. Warrants will 
be mailed about Nov. 28. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For property additions. Under- 
writer—None. 

* Commonweatth Edison Co.. Chicago, Ill. (11/26) 
Nov. 6 filed approximately 1,150,000 shares of convert- 
ible preferred stock (par $25) to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record Nov. 24 at rate 
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in Registration 
NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


Noveniber 14, 1952 
Baltimore & Ohio RR.__._____-_Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


(Bids noon EST) 
Garrett Freightlines, Inc Debentures 


(Alien 





Florida Telephone Corp 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Shaver & Co.) 

November 17, 1952 

Long Island Lighting Co 

(Bids noon BST) 

Middletown & Royalton Water Co.__._.__._._Bonds 
(Blair F. Claybaugh & Co.) 

Smith-Douglass Co., Inc..__.-.------------+ Common 
(F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc.) 

United Gas Corp 

(Offer to Electric Bond & Share Co. stockholders) 


November 18, 1952 
Boston Terminal Corp 
(Bids noon EST) 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line RR 
(Bids noon EST) 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry 
(Bids 1 p.m. 
Thurston Chemical Co 
(Stern Brothers & Co.) 


November 19, 1952 
Duquesne Light Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) . 
Household Finance Corp Preferred 
(Lee Higginson Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; and 
William Blair & Co.) 
North Pennsylvania RR. Co 
(Bids noen EST) 
Quebec (Province of) Debentures 
(The First Boston Corp. and A. E. Ames & Co., Inc.) 


November 20, 1952 
Missouri Research Laboratories. i Cremmon 
(Offering to preferred stockholders—underwritten by 
Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett) 
_._..-Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp 
(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) 
Trans World Airlines, Inc 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 


November 24, 1952 
Gulf States Utilities Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 
November 25, 1952 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co 
(‘Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co 
(Offering to stockholder—No underwriting) 
November 26, 1952 
Commonwealth Edison Co Preferred 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by 
Glore, Porgan & Co. and The First Boston Corp.) 
Federal Electric Products Co 
(H. M. Byliesby & Co., 
Magma Copper Co ma 
~ ~ 


Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
Preferred 


Northern Pacific Ry..------ 


Preferred 


(Offering to stockholders—underwett 
Lazard Freres & Co:)2 2 > *'™r - 
November 28, 1 parrite 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co 
(Offering to stockholders—-no underwriting) 
Union Bag & Paper Corp.-_--_-- et tel e.. Common 
(Offering to stockholders—tnderwritten ‘by 
Morgan Stanley & Coz) 
December 1, 1952 - - 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light ‘@: 
Power Co. of Baltimore 
‘Bids to be invited) 


December 2, 1952 
Seaboard Air Lines RR Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) 
December 3, 1952 
Florida Power Corp 
(Bids to be invited) 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR.,_Eq. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) 
December 4, 1952 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 
December 10, 1952 
Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) 
December 15, 1952 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co 
(Bids to be invited) 
January 20, 1953 
Bonds & Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 
January 27, 1953 
Iowa-lIllinois Gas & Electric Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. CST) 


Debentures 


Wabash RR 


Debs. 


Ohio Power Co 


Bonds & Pfd. 











of one preferred share for each 12 common shares held. 
Rights will expire on Dec. 10. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For construction program. Un- 
derwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co. and The First Boston 
Corp., both of New York. 


Compressed Products Corp., New York 


Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To buy machinery, 
equipment and inventory and for working capital. Of- 
fice — 400 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Dan Broder, Los Angeles, Calif. 











* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS (SSUE 
© ITEMS REVISED 


® Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 

Baltimore (12/1) ‘ 
Nov. 5 filed $16,484,300 of convertible debentures due 
Dec. 18, 1967 to be offered for subscription by common, 
stockholders of record Dec. 1 at rate of $100 of deben- 
tures for each 30 shares of stock held, Price—At par (in 
denominations of $100 each). Preceeds—To fina:we ex- 
pansion program and repay bank loans. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid-, 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp., 
White, Weld & Co., Lazard Freres & Co.,.and Wertheim 
& Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Alex. 
Brown Sons (jointly). 


Crown Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 18 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 442% con- 
vertible debenture notes due Oct. 1, 1962 being offered 
for prior subscription by stockholders of record Oct. 17;, 
rights to expire on Nov. 28. Price—At par (in denomina-. 
tions of $60, $100, $500 and $1,000 each). Proceeds — 
For working capital. Office—2210 Central St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Underwriter—Business Statistics Organizations, 
Inc., Babson Park, Mass. 


Daitch Crystal Dairies, inc. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Pricee—At market (about $6.75 per share)., 
Proceeds —To Louis Daitch, Chairman of the Board. 
Underwriter—Hirsch & Co., New York. No public of- 
fering planned. 


Deerpark Packing Co., Port Jervis, N. Y. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 235,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Pricee—$1.25 per share, Proe- 
ceeds—To repay RFC loan of $41.0450 and for working 
capital. Offering—Expected before Oct. 15. 


Devil Peak Uranium, Ltd. (Nev.) 
April 7 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For rehabilitation and devisopment program: 
Office — Suite 839. 60 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Gardner & Co., New York. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Sept 23 filed 625,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered as follows: About 420,000 shares for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record Oct. 21, 1952 
at rate of one new share for each 50 shares held, and 
about 205,000 shares for subscription by employees of 
the c@mpany and its subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies. The offering will close on Nov. 26. Price—$31 
per share. Preceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—None. 


D ne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (11/19) 
Sept. filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $10), 
of which 80,000 shares will be offered py company and 
170,000 shares by the Philadelphia Co, Proceeds—For 
new construction, Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co., M 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & ‘ 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Smith, Barney & Co- 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
and Wertheim & Co. (jointly); Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corp. Bids—Expected to be received up to -1l a.m, 
(EST) Nov. 19. ated 


Elyria Telephone Co., Elyria, Ohio 
Oct. 17 (letter of notification) 2,122 shares of common 
stock (no par) and 5,600 shares of 5%, preferred. stock 
(par $50). Price—Common stock at $7.476 per share, and 
preferred stock at par. Proceeds—For new construction, 
etc. Office—330 Second St., Elyria, Ohio. Underwriter— 
None. 


Farm Equipment Acceptance Corp., Peoria, tH. 
Oct. 10 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $50). Price — $60 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—3500 North Adams St.. Peoria, 
Ill. Underwriter—Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago, Ill. - 


* Federal Electric Products Co., Newark, N. J. 
(11/26) 

Nov. 6 filed 225,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected to be 
between $5 and $6 per share). Preceeds—To acquire 
stock of Powerlite Switchboard Co. Business— Electric 
switchboard and panelboard. Underwriter—H. M. Byl- 
lesby & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 


® Florida Power Corp. (12/3) 

Oct. 24 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1982. 
Proceéd@s—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriters—To be supplied by amendment. Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & 
Bean¢@ handled last bond financing which was done pri- 
vately. Offering—Expected on or about Dec. 3. 


® Fidrida Telephone Corp., Ocala, Fla. (11 15) 
Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 25.500 shares of common 
stock (par $10), to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders about Nov. 15. Price—$11.75 per share 
to public and $10.50 to stockholders. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansign program. Address—Box 1091, Ocala, Fla. Un- 
de —None. Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will offer unsubscribed shares. 


Floseal Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 24,950 shares of capital 
stock {par $1). Price — $12 per share. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes. Address—c/o The Corpora- 
thon: “Prust Co., 1004 Second Ave., Seattle 4, Wash. Un- 
de r—None. 
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Food Fair Stores, inc., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Sept. 9 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 


- to be offered to certain employees pursuant to the terms 


_ 





.--For wor 


.c£ommon stock (par $1). 


_ share. 
- None. Statement effective Nov. 5. 


of stock purchase plan. Priee—$§3 below the average 

market price for the month in which payment is com- 
leted. Proceeds—For general funds. Underwriter— 
one. 


Forming Machine Co. of America, inc. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 175 shares of common. stock 
(par $1) being offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record Sept: 23 at rate of one new share for each 15 


‘ shares held; rights expire Nov. 10. Pricee—$200 per snare. 


Proceeds—For working capital Offiee—i8 Hamiiton St., 
Bound Brook, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


General investors Trust, Boston, Mass. 


ov. 7 tiled 50,000 shares of beneficial interest-in the 
Trust. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter—None. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. (11/24) 
Oct.-23 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Dee. 1. 1982. Proceeds—For new construction and to re- 
pay bank loans. Underwriters — To be determined by- 


- competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 


Co. Inc.;. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Carl M. Loeb; Rhoades & Co., and Lee 
Higginson Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, ®en- 
ner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers: Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—To 
be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Nov. 24. 


Co. of inc. 


' Gyredyne 
Sept. 16 (letter of notification) 2,000 ‘shares. of.class -A’.2) 


common steck (par $1). Briee—-$5 per share. 


werfield, 












Sept. 16 (letter of notification) 12,300 shares of class A 
es mon stoek 
~—FPor W 


SY 1? 


Sept 18 (letter of notification) 16;972 ‘shares of Class 


ceeds — For working capital. Underwriter — Jackson & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Hawaiien Electric Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 
Sept. 25 filed 50,000 shares of common stock being of- 
fered for-subscription by common stockholders of record 
Oct. 3 in the ratio of one new share for each 10 shares 


‘held. Rights will expire Nov. 26. Price—At par ($20 per 


share ). Preceeds—To repay short-term notes and for new 
construction. Underwriter—None. 


Mazel Park Racing Association, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 


* Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 24,107 shares of common 
_ stock «par $1). Price—At market (approximately $3.50 


per share). Preceeds—To Richard A. Connell, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—White, Nobel & Co., Grand 
Rapids. Mich. 


Hilseweck Minerals Corp., Dallas and 
Oklahoma City 


. Sept. 18 filed $1,500,000 of 20-year non-negotiable de- 
, bentures due Aug. 1, 1972 and 139,920 shares of common 
. Stock (par $1). Price—$960 per $1,000 debenture, plus 


‘common stock subscription warrants for the purchase 
of 50 shares of common stock: Preceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Business—To engage in oil and gas 
business. Underwriter—None. 


' @ Household Finance Corp. 


Qct. 17 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (no par— 


- Statec’ value $12 per share) being offered for subscription 


‘by certaim employees and executives. Price—$28.50 per 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter— 


Household Finance Corp., Chicago, Ill. (11/19) 
Oct. 30 filed 100,000 shares of- cumulative preferred stock 


_ (par $100)» Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
, eeeds—To repay bank loans arid for working capital. 
" Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp. and Kidder, Peabody 


& Co.. both of New York, and William Blair & Co., 
Chicago. III. 


*% Hub Loan Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Nov. 7 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of mineain : 


tive preferred stock (par $2) and 250,000 shares of.com- 
mon stoek (par 25 cents). 
and for common $1 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Office—i83 Newark Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Underwriter—Nonc. 


idaho Maryland Mines Corp. 
June 6 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market (on the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change). Proceeds—To selling stockholder (Gwendolyn 
MacBoyte Betchtold, as executrix of the last will and 
testament of Errol’ Bechtold, deceased). Office—San 
Francisco. Calif. Underwriter—None. 


international Glass Corp., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Sept. 22 (letter of notification) 299,635 shares of com- 
mon stock, to be issued as follows: To William Hoep- 
pner, 6.985 shares; to stockholders of Soft-Flex Glass 
Fabrics Corp,,. 17,650 shares; and to public, 275,000 
shares.. _Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—119 South Beverly 
Drive. Beverly Hills, Calif. Underwriter—Douglass & 
Co.. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


ispetrol Corp., New York 
Oct. 29 filed 49,500 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To finance purchase of 
crude oil for Israeli enterprises and to purchase crude 
oil and oil products for resale in Israel. Underwriter— 
Israel Securities Corp., New York. 


(par $1). Priee—$5 per share. Preceeds ~~ 
madé through certain’ officérs ard directors: ~ Vee 

Bug 

Price—$5 per share. _Pre-* - 


Price—For preferred at par - 


Asrael Industrial & Mineral Development Corp. 
Qet. & filed 30,600 shares of class A stock. Price—At par 
($100 per share). Proceeds—For industrial and mineral 
development of Israel. Underwriter — Isfael Securities 
Corp., New York. 

% Kentucky Oi! & Gas Corp., N. Y. 

Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 3 cents). Price — 30 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For drilling and completion of wells. Under- 
writers—S. B. Cantor & Co. and Degaetano Securities 
Co., both of New York. 


% Kut-Kwik Teot-Cerp., Brunswick, Ga. 

Oct" 31 (letter-of wetification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par 1 cents). Price—At market. Proceeds—To 
C. A. Veley,4he selling stockholder. Underwriter—Comp- 
ton & Wharton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

-ewik-Kafe Coffee Processors of America, Inc. 
Oct. 30 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—To acquire cer- 
tain assets of Rudd-Melikian, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., 


_and for working capital. Office—vhiladelphia, Pa. Un- 


‘derwriter—None,., 

® Long Isiand Lighting Co. (11/17) 

Oct..16 tiled $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series E, 

due 1980. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 

construetion. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 

petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Blyth 

& Co., Inc., and The First Boston Corp. (jointly). Bids— 

‘To-be weceived up to noon (EST) on Nov. 17 at City 
rérs Trust Co., 20 Exchafhge Place, New York, 


: erfield, St. Jaries; - -- powett Adams Discount Ceo., Inc., N. ¥ : 
: -Of the amount offer Oct 23-Cetter of notification) 29/000 shares of 6% cumu- 
» dative 








ferred..stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). 

Te increase working capital. UWnderwriter— 

fers Co., New York. 

Corp., Paramount, Calif. 

-@etter of -notification) 1,470 shares of common 

(per $1). Price—At*the market (about $10 per 
. Preceeds—To Mrs. Helen R. Davis, the selling 

stockholder. Underwriter— Dean Witter .& Co., San 

Francisco, Calif. 


Magma Copper Co. (11/26) 

Nov. 7 filed 281,018 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered: for subscription by stoekholders on or 
about Nov. 26.at rate of one new share for each 24 shares 
of. stock held; rights to expire on or about Dec. 11 (the 
number of shares to be offered and the ratio of the offer- 
ing may be changed prior to the effective date of the 
registration statement). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Sufficient to provide company with a 
minimum of $6,000,000, after expenses, will be used to 
provide additional funds to San Manuel Copper Corp., 
wholly-owned subsidiary, in connection with the loan 
authorized to it by the RFC in the amount of $94,000,000. 
Undtrwriter—Lazard Freres & Co., New York. 


%* Marine Airways, Inc., Juneau, Alaska 

Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of 542% 
cumulative preferred stock. Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To increase investment and purchase aircraft 


wer 8 Address—Box 2808, Juneau, Alaska. Underwriter 
—None. 


Marsh Steel Corp., North Kansas City, Mo. 
Oct. 27 filed $500,000 of 5% debentures, series A, due 
$50,000 annually from Nov. 1, 1953 to Nov. 1, 1962, inclu- 
sive. Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Underwriter—The First Trust Co. 
of Lincoln (Neb.). 


McCarthy (Gienn), Inc. 

June 12 filed 10,000,000 snares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$2- per share. Proceeds — For drilling of 
exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter-—B. V. Christie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. Dealer Relations Representative—George 
A. ey 50 Broadway, New York, N, Y. Telephone 
Whitehall 3-2181. Offering—Date indefinite. 


McGraw (F. H.) Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2) and warrants to purchase 20,000 shares 
of common stock at $6 per share to be offered in units 
of one share and warrants to purchase four additional 
shares. Price—$19.87'% per share. Proceeds—Tvr Clifford 
S. Strike, the selling stockholder. Underwriter—Gran- 
bery, Marache & Co., New York. 

Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$7 per share. Proceeds—To Clif- 
ford S. Strike, the selling stockholder. Underwriter— 
Granbery, Marache & Co., New York. 


Mex-American Minerals Corp., Granite City, Ill. 






2 
2. 


- Nov. 3 filed 113,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 


‘stock. (par $5) and 113,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents) to be offered in units of one share of each 
class of stock. Price—36 per unit. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Business—Purchase, processing, refining and 
sale of Fluorspar. Underwriter — To be supplied by 
amendment. 


Mid American Oi! & Gas Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Oct. 10 (letter 6f ‘notification) 80,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (at an aggregate 
amount not to exceed $24,000). Proceeds—For develop- 
ment of oil and-gas leases. Underwriter — Greenfield & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


% Middletown & Rovaiton Water Co. (11/17) | 
Nov. 7 (etter of notification) $65,000 of 5% refunding 
and improvement mortgage bonds due Jan. l, 1965. 
Price—At par 2nd accrued interest. Preceeds—For capi- 
tal additions and improvements. Office—Mill Street, 
Middletown, Pa. Underwriter—Blair F. Claybaugh & 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 





stock. Price—At market (appro 







Exploration Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
July 29 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock, 
share to have ‘attached an “A,” “B” and “C” w 
each giving the holder the right to buy one addit: 
share for each two sharés purchased in two, three, or 
five years, at $1, $2 and $3 per share, respectively. Price 
—For 2,000,000 shares, $1 per share—Canadian. Pre- 
ceeds—For exploration, development and ition of 
properties. Underwriter—Brewis & White, Ltd., 
Canada. Names of United States underwriters to be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Missi 
Sept. 29 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 649,038 shares have been subscribed, paid for 
and issued, and an additional 107,550 shares have been 
subscribed for as of Aug. 28 and will be issued in con- 
nection with expansion of ammonia plant. The remain- 
ing shares will be offered for sale primarily to farmers 
and farm groups. Price— At par. Proceeds —For new 
construction. Underwriter—None. 
® Missouri Research Laboratories, Inc. (11/20) 
Oct. 29 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
preferred stockholders at rate of two shares of common 
for each three preferred shares held. Price—$1.25 
share. Preceeds—For working capital. Office—2109 
cust Street, St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter—Morfeld, Moss 
& Hartnett, St. Louis, Mo. for 20,000 shares. 

Montana Basin Oi! Corp. (N. Y.) 

Sept. 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For exploration and alge meray expenses, Underwriter 
—Aetna Securities Corp., New York. 


-Multicrafters, Inc., Lincolnwood, til. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 99,900 shares of 6% con- 
vertible prior preference stock. Priee—At par ($3 per 
share. Proceeds — For new machinery and equipment. 
Office—3517 Touhy Ave., Lincolnwood, Ill. Underwriter 
—Steele & Co., New York. 


Multiple Dome Oil Co., Salt Lake City, Uteh 
Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of cOmmon 
ximately 10 cents | 
share). Proceeds—To George W. Snyder, President. - 
derwriter—Greenfield & Co., Inc., New York. 


Nash Finch Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—At market (estimated at from 
$17 to $20 per share). Proceeds—To Willis King Nash, 
the selling stockholder. Underwriter—J. M. Dain & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
® National Credit Card, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
Oct. 22 (letter of notification) 150 shares of class A 
common stock (no par), 150 shares of class B common 
stock (no par) and 150 shares of class C preferred stock 
(par $1,000) being offered in units of one share of each 
class. Price—$1,001 per unit. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—Times Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. Under- 
writer—None. Offering — Being made to residents of 
Oregon only. 


*% Nesco, Inc., Chicago, Hi. 

Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 12,050 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be issued upon exercise of stock pur- 
chase options granted to certain employees. Price— 
$8.10 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 


* New Engiand Telephone & Telegraph Co. (12/15) 
Nov. 7 filed $20,000,000 of 25-year debentures due Dec. 
15. 1977. Proceeds—To repay advances received from 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the parent. Un- 
dierwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; = 
Stanley & Co.; Gloer, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & . 
Bids—Tentatively expected to be received on Dec. 15. 


Official Films, Inc., Richfield, N. J. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (approximately 
$1.25 to $1.75 per share). Proceeds—To Mrs. Dorothy C. 
Margolis. Underwriter — None, but Hettleman & Co., 
New York, will act as broker. No general offering 
planned. 


Pacific Finance Corp. 

Oct. 23 filed $10,000,000 of capital debentures, 5'2% se- 
ries, due 1973, to be issued in multiples of $1,000 each in 
exchange for a like amount of par value of outstanding 
5% sinking fund series, $1.25 sinking fund series and 
$1.25 series preferred stock. The offer will be made on 
Nov. 13 and will expire on Nov. 20. Price—Unexchanged 
debentures will be offered publicly at 100% of principal 
amount. Preceeds—For working capital. Underwriters— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., Hornblower & Weeks and Harris, Hall 
& Co., Inc. 


® Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (12/4) 

Oct. 24 filed 703,375 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders at rate of one new 
share for each nine preferred or common shares held on 
Dec. 3; rights to expire on Dec. 30. Subscription war- 
rants will be mailed on Dec. 4. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the parent, presently owns more than 
90% of the outstanding shares. Price—At par ($100 per 
share). Proceeds—To repay advances and bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriter—None. 


® Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (11/25) 
Oct. 24 filed $35,000,000 of 27-year debentures due Nov. 
15, 1979. Proceeds — For repayment of advances and 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable b 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and 
Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Morgan 
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Stanley & Co. Bids—To be received up to 14°30 a. m. 
(EST) on Nov. 25 at Room 2315, 195 .Psornaway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Pacific Western Of! Corp. 
Aug. 5 filed 100,u09 shares of common stock (par $4). 
Price—At the market. Proceeds—To J. Paul Getty, Presi- 
dent, Underwriter — None, sales to be handied by 
brokers on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Paradise Valiey Oil Co., Reno, Nev. 
Aug. 20 filed 3,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds—To drill six wells 
on subleased land and for other corporate purposes. Un- 
@erwriter—None, with sales to be made on a commissioD 
basis (selling commission is two cents per share). Uf- 
fice—c/o Nevada Agency & Trust Co., Inc., Cheney Bidg.. 
139 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 

Paul Vaive Corp., East Orange, N. J. 
Qct. 31 (letter of notification) $50,v00 of 5% debentures 
due Oct. 30, 1956., and 50,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents), to be offered first to common stock- 
tholders in units of one $1,000 debenture and 1,000 shares 
of stock for each 2,391 shares of common stock held. 
Price—$1,100 per unit. Preeeeds—For working capital. 
Offices—Of corporation, 545 North Arlington Ave., East 
Orange, N. J.; of Henry W. Proffitt, Secretary, 72 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. (11/25) 
Oct. 24 filed 186,715 shares of capital stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record Nov. 19 at rate 
of one new share for each five shares held; rights to 
expire on Dec. 15. Subscription warrants will be mailed 
on or about Nov. 25. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriter—None. 
Perfect Circle Corp., Magerstown, Ind. . 
Sept. 17 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $2.50). Price—At the market (approximately 
$14 per share). Proceeds—To Herman Teetor, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter — A. G. Becker & Co, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. . ; ae ie 
Phoenix Budget Loans, iInc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sept. 22 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of preferred 
stock, seriés A (no par).. Price—$24 per share, Proceeds 
For working capital. Office—227 Twin City Federal 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—M., H. Bishop 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. . AaSiaede ° 
‘+ Powers Manutacturing Co., Longview, Tex. — 
25 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
. —$2.per share. Preceeds—For machinery and 
equipment and new construction. Business—Production 
of heavy duty power transmission chain, prockets, gears, 
etc. Underwriter—Dallas Rupe & Sen, Dallas, Texas. 
® Preferred Oli & Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oct. 24 (letter of notification) 50,080 shares of common 
stock (par one cent), and 50,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1) being offered for subscription by helders of 
5% preferred stock of Treesdale Laboratories & Textile 
Processing Co., of record Nov. 1; the offer to expire on 
Nov. 24. Price—At par. Preceeds—-To repay loan and for 
drilling expenses and working eapital. Underwriter— 
Graham & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Quebec (Pravince af) (13/19) 
Oct..31 filed $25,000,000 (U.S. funds) of debentures due 
Dec. 1, 1972. Priee—-To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
eeeds—-To pay $23,000,000 Treasury bills and for im- 
provement of roads. Underwriters—-The First Boston 
Corp. and A. E. Ames & Co.. Inc., beth of New York. 


*& Read (D. M.) Bridgeport, Conn. a} 
Nov. 3 (letter of par Poem $300,000 of 10-year 5% 


to be offered in exchange for 4%4.% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred steck (par $5@) en a par for 
par basis (6.000 preferred shares are outstanding). Un- 
derwriter—Warren W. York & Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Reeves Soundcraft Corp., M. Y. “ey ' 

Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 10,245 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—At market (about $2.62% 
per share). Proceeds—To Bernard Goodwin, the selling 


oo = ae Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New 
ork. 


Safeway Stores, inc. 
Sept. 12 filed 1,900 shares of 4% cumulative preferred 
stcok (par $100) and 18,000 shares of common stock (par 
$5) to be issued to James A. Dick Investment Co. (for- 
The James A. Dick Co.) in exchange for inven- 
xt , Operating supplies, good will and other 
Diek. It is anticipated that the Dick Company 
1 all or a substantial part of these shares from 


time on the New York Stock Exchange. Under- 
writer—None. 


Sapphire Petroleums Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Oct. 28 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1— 
Canadian). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To Ken Kelman, the selling stockholder, who 
-will offer the shares from time to time either on the 


New York Curb Exchange or in the over-the-counter 
market. Underwriter—None. 


Schulte (D. A.), Iinc., New York 
Sept. 26 filed 717,149 shares of common stock (par $1), 
in two blocks, one in the amount of 349,500 shares and 
the other 367,649 shares, to be sold from time to time on 
the New York Curb Exchanve. Price—At market (ap- 
proximately $2 per share). Preceeds—To certain 


ers. a at ae and cigar store chain. 
—None. 


_. Schweser’s (George) Sons, Inc., Fremont, Neb. 
Oct. 17 (letter of notification u- 
lative no ) 989 shares of 6% cumu 


& D stock. Priee—At 
é. ‘Preceeds—For working capital oe Cee pes Sere) - 


¢ 


-@ Smith- 


‘of plant and purchase of 


Oct. 24 filed 180,556 shares of 


' @ Sunshine Packing Corp. of Pennsylvania 

. July 3 filed $1,000,000 of 6% convertible debentures due 
- 1972 (suberdinate) and 450,000 shares of common stock 
- Office—108 East 6th St., (par 50 cents) of which the debentures and 400,000 shares 
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Fremont, Neb. Underwriter—None, but Ellis, Holyoke & 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., will act as broker. 

’ Seacrest Productions, inc., Newpert, R. }. 

Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of non-voting 
common stock, series B (no par). Price—$10 per share. 
Proceeds—To acquire real estate and buildings, convert 
sound stages, install recording equipment and cameras, 
and for other corporate purposes. Office—73 Bliss Road, 
Newport, R. I. Underwriter — Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Providence, R. L. 

Seiberling Rubber Co. 

Oct. 1 filed $3,750,000 convertible a fund deben- 
tures due Oct. 1, 1967. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay $1,200,000 loan and for work- 
ing capital. Underwriter—Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc., New 
York. Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 

Sheller Manufacturing » Portiand, Ind. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 5, shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (approximately $15 per 
share). Proceeds — To Ral P. Chempney, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, 
Chicago, Hl. 


Signal Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

July 14 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration, devel- 
opment, and mining expenses, and to reimburse Maurice 
Schack, Secretary-Treasurer. Business—Quartzite min- 
> Underwriter — Northeastern Securities Co., New 

ork. 

Signode Steel Stranping Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Oct. 9 (letter of notification) 2,044 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—At market (about $17 per 
share). Proceeds—To John W. Leslie, trustee of Walter 
S. Underwood and Emily C. Underwood. Underwriter— 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Chicago, fil. 
* Sinclair Oil Corp. 
Nov. 10 filed 298,735 shares of common. stock (no par) 


“to be offered to certain officers and other employees of 


the company and its subsidiaries under the Stock Pur- 


chase and Option: Plan. Priee—$39.50 per share. Pre- 


re general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
one. . 

s Co., Inc. (11/17-18) 
Oct. 14-filed 370,000 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 100,000 shares are to be offered by the company 
and 270,000 shares by certain selfing stockholders. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To install 
phosphoric acid facilities and other plant improvements, 
Business—Producer.and distributer of fertilizer materials 
and mixed fertilizers. Underwriter—F. Eberstadt 
Inc., New York. 


Scuthern Radio Corp., Chariatte, M. C. 

Oct. 20 (letter of notification) :10,500 shares of common 
stock (par $5), and 2,500 shares. of 6% -cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $50). Priee—$12 per share for common 
and $50 per share for preferred. Preceeds—For operat- 
ing capital. Office—1625 West Morehead St., Charlotte, 
N. C. Underwriter—None. . 

* Standard Co., New York , 

Nov. 7 filed 1,250,000. shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—3$1 per share. Proeeeds—For construction 
) new equipment and for working 
capital. Underwriters—Gearhart & Otis, Inec., and F. L. 
Rossmann & Co.; both of New York. 


 eepentins . Underwriter—Scott, & 
Co., Inc., New York. George A. Searight (Tel. Writtahan 
3-2181) is dealer relations representative. 


ae tina Manas cee es oma 


stoek (no par) to 
be effered for subscription by of record 
Nov. 5, 1962, at rate of one new share for each 10 shares 


elders. Preeeeds—For investment. Underwriter—None. 


Steak ’n Shake of inc., St. Leuis, Mo. 
Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 48,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents) being offered for subscriptien by 
stockhelders of reeord Oct. 27 at rate of one new share 
for each 9% shares held (with an oversubscription 
privilege); rights to expire on Nov. 29. Price—$2.25 per 
share. Proceeds—For expansion of subsidiary. Office— 
4294 Chippewa St., St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter—None. 

Stout Oi! Co., Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Priee—Nine cents per share 
Preceeds—To acquire oil and gas leases. Office—1729 
Stout St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Dansker Brothers 
& Co., Ine., New York. ’ 

Streeter-Amet Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Aug. 27 (letter of notification) 2,367 shares of common 
stock (par $50) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders at rate of one new share for each four 
shares held. Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—To in- 
crease equity capital to take care of increased business 
and increased costs. Office—4101 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 13, Il. Underwriter—None. 


Suburban Propane Gas Corp. (11/20) 
Oct. 24 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $50 — convertible before Dec. 1, 
1962). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds— 
For working capital for development and expansion of 
company’s business. Business—Distribution and sale of 
gases. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillion & Co., New York. 


4 


ae ee eee 


Aug. 21 filed 800,006 shares of common qed ep 


, Co, 

Sweet Gress Oils, Ltd., Teronta, .Canada - 
July 29 filed 375,000 sliares. of cormmon stoek (no par). 
Price—To be related to quotation on the Toronto Stoek 
Exchange at time of offering. Preceeds — For working 
capital. Underwriter—F. W. MacDonald & Co., Inc., New 
York. Offering—Probaby some time in October. 

T ng Corp., Burbank, Calif. : 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 1,0U0 snares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price — At market (approximately 
$28.87% per share). Preeeeds—To Ward W. Beman, the 
selling stockholder. Underwriter—Hil) Richards & Co, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Texas Generali Production Co. 
June 4 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To buy property for oil prospecting. Office—Houston, 
Tex. Underwriter—To be named by amendment. -Qf- 


fering—Tentatively postponed. Statement may be with- 
drawn. 


Texas Northern Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
acquisition and exploration and for completion of well. 
Oftfice—1403 Melrose Bldg., Houston, Tex. Underwriters 


—Weber-Millican Co. and R. V. Klein Co., both of New 
York. , 


Thurston Chemical Ce., Joplin, Mo. (11/18) — 
Oct. 24 filed 40,000 shares of 54% cumulative’ preferréd 
stock (par $25) and 84,130 shares of common Fe x (oes 
$5), the latter to be-sold for the aceount of sell - 
holders. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 


‘—From sale of preferred, for: plant ‘additions and work-.- 
ing Business— Manufac t + of 


ture. and 


eae. .Underwriter—Stern Bros: .& Co.;-Kansas 


“Torhio Ol Corp., Ltd., Terente, 


ac r $t) to 
be offered first to stockholders and: then ‘to the ; 7 
public. Priee — 60 cents - 
Ploration -of. oil- and 

well. Underwriter— 


handled through brokers. ei a* + Pe 

@ Trans Worid 44/20): °° |. 

- Oct. 31 filed 381,916 shares ofcommmem stock» (par $5) to . | 
commen-stoekholders. 


ine. ( 


‘5 


be effered fer subscription by 
record Nov. 19 at rate of one new share’ for .cac: “even : 


% Union ‘& Paper Corp., peer raat sy en c 


Nov. 7 filed 253,008 shares of. capital stock: (par..$20) to 
be offered for subscription by .stockholders of record 
Nov. 28 at rate of one new share for each’ six shares 
held. Rights: will expire on Dec. 15.. Priee—To ‘be . 

by amendment. Proceeds — For «working capital 
on tag Underwriters—Morgan Stanley — 


xpansi 
. New Yi | | 
Gas Carp.. Shreveport, La. (11/47) | 
‘common stock ag Bbee A veg 


ott 


pERese 


I 
u 


. 


| 


| 


ently owns 3,165,781. shares. (27.01%). of outstanding 


United Gas stock. Underwriter—None. 
*% Unitelko, inc., New: York ‘4 
Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of 
10 cents) to be offered in units of one preferred and 
two common shares. Price—$5 per unit. Proceeds—For 
preduction of television shows, etc., and for general 


i oh 
_ stock (par $1) and 80,000 shares of common. stock. (par 


corporate purposes. Office—c/o H. E. Hangauer, 452 , 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
*% Utilities Building Corn., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Oct. 24 (letter of notification). 2,200. shares.of. common — 


stock (no par). Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—To 
purchase building and for working capital. Underwriter 
—Real Property Investments Inc., 233 So. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Victoria Copper Zinc Mines Ltd., 
Montreal, Carada 


Oct. 22 filed 1,050,000 shares of common stock. : Price—>_ 


To be taken down in 10 blocks ranging from 50,000 to | 
200,000 shares at prices ing from 15 cents to $1 per 
share. Estimated public offering prices range from 35 
cents to $1.50 per share. For mining opera- 


tions. Underwriter—Jack Rogers, of Montreal, Canada, | 


who is the “optionee” of the stock to be taken down, 


Video Products Corp., Red N. J. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 75,000 res of common. 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds: 
—For working capital. Office—42 West Street, Red 
Bank, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 12,500. shares of capital 
stock (par $10). Price—For 16,000 shares at par and for. 
remaining 2,500 shares $12.50 per share (latter to be sold. 
for account of 23 stockholders). Preeteds—For working... 
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capital. Underwriters — White, Weld & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp., both of New York. 


% Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 

Nov. 7 filed 65,168 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each five shares held. It is 
the present intention of the board to fix a period of 
approximately 10 days during which subscriptions may 
be made. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 


ceeds—To benk loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter, Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Il, 


i 
g 
3 
| 


Hughes & Co., Denver, Colo. 


* Zenda Gold Mi -Ce., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 31. (letter of. tion) 150,000 shares of common 

stock. Price—At per. (0 cents per share). Proceeds—To 

20th Exploration -Ine.. @ffice — 635 Securities Bldg., 

Seattle 1, Wash. Underwriter — Joseph U. Montalban- 
Ta: 


, : 2s cs i ait 2 5 - ° 
° . 
} ; { 
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Oct. 15 directors' C that additional financing wi} 
be en in 1 to’meet the major part of the in- 


créase in the estimated’cost of the expansion Bohs 
The First~ Boston Corp., and A. ‘E. Ames & Co., 14d., 


acted as dealer-mahagers in stock offering to steckhold- 
-ers.in Oct. 1958.00 > cyitis igs 
® Armvrefican’ Trust Go,, San Fr Calif. 


Nov. 12 company Offered 246,088 mal shares of 
common stock, (per $20) to common stockholders of 
recérd ‘Nov. 7 at ‘rate of one share for each thrée shares 
held. Rights to expire-Dec. 11. Price—$50 per share. 
Proceeds—To, iricrease ‘capital and surplus. . Underwriter 
—Blyth & Co., Ine:, and associates. = Sy) 

@ Arkansas Fuel Ol! Corp. (to be successor to 

. Arkanses Gas Corp.) 

Oct. 3 it was annouticed that subject to approval of reor- 
ganization ‘plan ‘of Arkansas Natutal Gas Corp. by U. S. 
District Court 


penn ge = pease ee CO Corp., to issue 
( | — Te gee Rng? oA wilh peatterel sreuknotae 
, per > 

ers, other than Cities — to be offered Re de- 
tures in exchange, plus a adjustment. Under- 
oe determined by ding. 
ble bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co. 


Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
Dec. 6, 1951 it was reported company may issue and sell 
$35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriters—May 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 
and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Union Securities 
Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
Aug. 7 C. Hamilton Moses, President, announced that 
the company expects to borrow additional money next 
Spring to finance its 1953 construction program, which, 
it is estimated, will involve $29.500,000. 


@® Baltimore & Qhio RR. (11/14) 

Bids will be received by the company at No. 2 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y., up to noon (EST) on Nov. 14 for the 
purchase from it of $5,505,000 equipment trust certifi- 
cates, series. FF, to be dated Dec. 1, 1952, and mature 
annually from -1953 to 1967, inclusive. This is the first 
instalment: of -a-total issue of $10,005,000 series FF cer- 
tificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler. ; , 


, Boston Terminal. Cerp.. (44/18) 
Nov. 3 it was, announced bids will be received by the 
company at Reem. 438, South Station, Boston, Mass., up 
to noon: (EST) on Noy.-18 for the purchase: from it -of 
a $3,500,000 mortgage -note to be repayable. in monthly 
installments of principal and interest of $21,000 each. 
Commencing -30 days-after the date of consummation. of 
the: plan of reorganization of Boston Terminal Co. 

‘California Electric Power Co. 
Oct. 7 it-was anneunted company intends to sell early 
in. 1953- approximately $10,000,000 of additional new se- 
curities, the.type of which -has not-yet been determined. 
Bidders for common stock may include: Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
Oct. 20 filed with New York P. S. Commission for per- 
mission to issue and sell $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
the proceeds to be used for new construction. Latest 
bond financing was done privately in March, 1951, 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 
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of. Delaware, the new company, to be 


Central Maine Power Co. 
Sept. 2 it was announced company soon after March 1, 
1953, intends to issue and sell $6,000,000 of first and 
general mortgage bonds and sufficient common stock to 
yield approximately $5,000,000 to refund the then out- 
standing short-term notes. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidder—(1) For 
bonds, y, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc. and 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Merrili Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Béane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Har- 
(2) F raeak. Blyth & Oo: Narcan idder Peebeay & 

or 4 + ’ K 
Co. (jointly); Coffin & Burr, Inc. and The First 
Corp. (joimtly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
. Cokanbbia Gas System, ine. N. Y. si 0h 
Oct, 10 f¥ was announced company plans to issue and 
comamon stock and additional debentures early in 
penis  Pesyaet Fenty wae ye 
tion program. Company so a - 
ity to- borrow from .banks ‘an te 


aggregate of - 71 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive Coes 
Probable bidders: For stock, Me Layech, Pherce; Batt: 
her & Beane, White, Weld & Co. and R. W. Pressprich 
& Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. Fer debentures, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Merch 1 it was announced that it is presently estimated 
that appreximately $11,900,008 of additional capital will 
ve required d latter half of 1952. Underwriter 
—Putnem & Co., Cofin. 


% Culver Gorp., Chicege,-i.. . 
Nov. 3 & was anfrounced that following proposed two- 


[: 


eet 


ce-taey othe a, 2 ny praenees 1S sites te Be | 
share) for one additional : tor endl slearerhe % or 


Detroit & Tetetdo Shore Line RR. (11/186) . 
Sept..49 it was announced that the cémpany is planning 
to issue and ‘sell -$3,000,000 first mortgage. Bonds .due 
Dec. 1,. 1982, _Proceeds—.To refund about $3,000,000 
bonds which mature on Jan.-1, 1953, Und@erwriters—To 
we determined by competitive bidding: -Probable. hid- 
ders Yhay_ include -Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Smith, y & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. Co, Bids—To be received up’ to moon 
(EST) on Nov: 18.:- ~~ Ye 

pt. t Was annoufhtced company 
about 100 miles of ‘pipe line the estimated cost of which, 
ts expected to be financed 


Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. and Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., inc. (jointly). 


European American Airlines, Inc. 

June 11 it was reported company plans to raise an ad- 
ditional $400,000 of equity capital. An issue of $200,000 
of capital stock was just recently placed privately at 
$7.50 per share. Underwriter — Gearhart, Kinnard & 
Otis, Inc., New York. 


® Garrett Freightlines, Inc. (11/14-17) 

Oct. 17 it was announced company has applied to ICC 
for authority to issue and sell $1,100,000 6% convertible 
debentures due 1967. Price—At par. Proceeds—To retire 
outstanding debentures and preferred stock and for new 
equipment and working capital. Underwriter—Alien & 
Co., New York; Peters, Writer & Chfistenson, Denver, 
Colo.; and Edwafd D. Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gulf Interstate Gas Co., Houston, Tex. 

Sept. 16 company applied to the FPC for authority to 
consttuct an 860-mile pipeline extending from southern 
Leuisiana to a point in. northeastern Kentucky. This 
pfoject would cost about $127,887,000. Transportation of 
gas is expected to comnience by Nov. 1, ‘ 


® Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Stockholders of record Nov. 6 were givén the right 
to subscribe for a total of 25,000. additional shares of 
commen stock (par $20) at the rate of. one new share 
for each -four shares held; rights to expire on Nov. 21. 
Price—$40 per share. Proeeeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Underwriters—Sharff & Jones, Inc. and White, 
Hattier & Sanford, both of New Ofleans, La. arn? 


® lowa-ilinois Gas & Electric Co. (1/27/53) 
Nov. 3 it was reported company plans issue and sale of 


- $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds and 60,000 shares of 


preferred stock (par $100). Preceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
For bonds, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Harriman, Ripley 
& Co. Inc., Union Securities Corp. and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Lehman Brothers; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Smith, Barney 
& Co. For preferred, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Glore, Forgan. & Co.; Lehman ’ 
Brothers; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities 


‘000,000 ‘to $12,000,000 of 
Procee 
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Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Harriman, Ri 
ley & Co. Inc. Bids— Tentatively scheduled to be re- 
ceived at 11 a.m. (CST) on Jan. 27. 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 15 company announced that it plans to issue and 
sell late in 1952 $12,000,000 principal amount of 
mortgage bonds Underwriters — To be determined 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Haisey 
& Co. Inc.; Glore, . 
Lazzard 


; 


i 


is 


F 
E 
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Laclede Gas Co. 

Oct, 1 it. was reported company. 
poe Bi: ly | 

Proceeds—For néw construction. In st. ; 
an issue’ of $8,000,000 3%% first mortgage bonds 
‘1976 was plated privately through Lehman 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. _ 

Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
Oct. 1 it was reported company plans issuance 
of a convertible preferred stock issue. Underwriter—A. 
G. Becker & Co. Inc., C , Ih; os 


aggregate estimated cost of $4,524,200 Stock 


July, 1951, was underwritten...by, Equitable. 7 

Corp.;-T. J. Raney &.Sons; and. Womeldorff& Lindsey.‘ '*” 
Mississipp) Pawer & Light Co, °°) = 2 i * 

March 14 it was reported -plans to-issue-an@ 

sell in Novem an issue of $8,000,000- first’ Y 

bonds, Und ers—To be determined by com: 

bidding. Probably ‘bidders: Halsey, ‘ Ine; 


& Co. Gaintly) ;. Merrill “Lynch, Pierce, ‘Fenner 
& Beane; Union Securities Comp. <2) -o.! ro eo 
Oct. 7 it was company plans issuan 


ceeds 


onds, series. D. teu a 
Sudttwillere— To bo dttecminal be pomeatitt ee 
rs—To id by ve" 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, 
& Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jeintly); Salomon Bros: 
& Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webs 
‘Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers 


reported company. 
of about $56,000,000 first. mortgage bo 
‘o repdy bank loans and fi 


The First ; White, Weld Co; 
Expected late this year or early . a 
Telephone & Tele Co. 


New Engtand 

Oct. 21 directors authorized an off te stockholders 
©f 232,558 additional shares of capital stock at the rate 
of one new share for each 10 shares held. Price——At par 
($100 per share): Proceeds — For repayment of bank 
loans, etc. Underwriter—None. American Telephone & 

h Co. holds about 70% of the presently out- 
standing capital stock. Offering—Expected in December: 


® New Orleans Public Service Inc. é 
July 24 company announced plans to issue and sell $6,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds due Dec. 1, 1982. Pre- 
ceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—To be de~- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; 
Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Securities’ 
Corp. Bids—Originally scheduled to be received on 
Dec. 15 have been postponed until around the end of 
the first quarter of 1953. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. (12/3) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
Dec. 3 for the purchase from it of $2,430,000 equipment 
trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 


New York, New Haven & Hartford RR. 
Oct. 31 it was announced company. plans to issue and, 
sell $14,000,000 of bonds. Proceeds—Together, with other, 
funds, to refund $14,482,000.Harlem River & Port Chester: 
first mortgage 4% bonds due May 1, 1954. Underwriter, 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody &' 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co. Bids—Expected _ 
to be received late in November or early in December. — 

North Pennsylvania RR. Co. (11/19) on rf 
Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EST). 
on Nov. 19 at Room 909, 1421 Chestnut St.,. Philadelphia 
2, Pa., for the purchase from it of $6,000,000. mortgage. 
bonds to be dated Dec. 1, 1952, and to mature Dee. 1,, 
1972. They will be guaranteed ‘unconditionally by the 
Reading Co. The proceeds will be used to refund a like 
amount of bonds which mature in 1953. Probable bidders: ; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.: Kuhn, - 


‘Loeb & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody. 


& Co. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. ; 
Sept. 18 it was reported company may issue and sei 
shortly after the close of this year. some additional pre- 
ferred and common stock. Underwriters—May be Cen- 
tral Republic Co. (Inc.), Blyth & Co., Inc. and Merril}. 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner; & Beane. ° 3 , - 


Continued on page 42 
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Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 17 company sought FPC authority to construct 
pipeline facilities to cost an estimated $69,826,000. This 
would include about 442 miles of main pipeline addi- 
tions; installation of a total of 73,600 h.p. in new and 
existing compressor stations; and numerous branch line 
additions. Probable bidders for debentures or bonds; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
mortgage pipeline bonds, and preferred and common 
Boston Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Com- 
mon stock financing will probably be done via rights. 


% Northern Pacific Ry. (11/20) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
Nov. 20 for the purchase from it of $6,375,000 equipment 
trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


i ote Edison Co. : 
. 10 company announced it plans issue and sale, 
early in 1953, of 150,000 additional shares of preferred 
stock (par $100) and 479,846 additional shares of com- 
mon stock (par $12). Preceeds—-To finance construction 
pregram. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For preferred stock: 
Morgan Stanley & Co; Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Glore, 
BF & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First 
mn Corp. (2) For common stock: Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
jointly); Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
on}: Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 
Ghie Power Co. (1/20/53) 
Oct. 28 it. was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$22,000,000 of first mortgage bonds and 100,000 shares of 
preferred stock (par $100). Proceeds — To repay bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriters — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
(1) For bonds, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co. Inc.; Glore Forgan & Co. (2) 
For preferred stock, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Dillon, Read & 
Co., Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Union Securi- 
ties Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). Bids— 
Tentatively expected to be received on Jan. 20 at 11 a.m. 
(EST). Registration—Scheduled for Dec. 18, 


Pacific Associates, Inc. 
Sept. 13 it was reported corporation plans to sell publicly 
an issue of prior preference stock to finance expansion of 
Kaar Engineering Corp. of Palo Alto, Calif. 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 
Aug. 29 company filed a second substitute application 
with the FPC proposing to construct a 1,384-mile trans- 
mission line extending from the San Juan Basin in New 
Mexico and Colorado to market areas in the Pacific 
Northwest, Estimated overall capital cost of the project 
ig $179,000,000. Financing is expected to consist of first 
mortgage pipe line bonds and preferred and common 
stocks, and is expected to be completed by April, 1953. 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., both of New York, and Dominion Securities Corp., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Pan-American Suiphur Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Oct, 23, J. R. Patten, President, said that it is planned 
to float an issue of about $3,000,000 of common stock 
(probably around 450,000 shares to be offered to stock- 
holders). Price—About $7 per share. Preceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
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Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 3 it was reported company may be planning to issue 
and sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Previous 
bend financing was done privately through The First 
Boston Corp. and Drexel & Co. If competitive, probable 
bidders may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Smith, Barney & Co. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Oct. 24 it was announced that company and each of its 
subsidiaries will issue mortgage bonds or other debt 
securities. Preceeds—To finance construction programs. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidders. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


% Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 

Nov. 3 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell approximately $5,000,000 of bonds in May or June, 
1953, and in the latter part of 1953 to issue sufficient 
common shares to reise about $4,000,000. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: For bonds, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston om and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly) ; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co. For stock; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth’ & Co., Ine: (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. (11/18) . 
Bids will be received by the company up tol p.m. (EST) 
on Nev. 18 at 120 Broadway; New York 5; N. Y., for the 
purchase from it of $2,805,000: equipment trust certifi- 


cates, series K, to mature in-1% equal annual instaliments.. . 


Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart. & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. P 


San Di Gas & Electric Co. 

July 1, L. M. Klauber announced that of the more than 
$18,000,000. required for capital improvements in 1952, 
approximately $4,000,000 will become available from de- 
preciation reserves and earned surplus. while the re- 
mainder must be secured through the sale of securitiés. 
Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc. handled previous pre- 
ferred stock financing. 


% Seaboard Air Line RR. (12/2) 

Bids are expected tc be received on Dec. 2 for the pur- 
chase from the company of $5,700,000 equipment trust 
certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Sinclair Oil Corp. 
Oct. 28 it was announced company plans to issue and 


sell a total of $101,758,900 of new convertible~subor- 
dinated debentures, which are first to be offeres#ieksub- 


scription to comon stockholders at rate of WE 7 orl ; 
tures for each 12 shares of stock held. Price—Teéde-- 


termined at a later date. Proceeds—To retire $40;000,000 
of bank loans and for expansion program. Offering— 
Expected some time in January. Registration—Expected 
after Dec. 18. Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. and 


Merrill Lyneh, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of New 
York. 


® Southern Natural Gas Co. 
Nov. 3 FPC authorized company to construct pipeline 


facilities estimated to cost $32,518,500. On Sept. 15+. 
it had been announced that the company expects -toz: 


sell. additional bonds during the first six months of 


1953 in the amount then permissible under its mortgage - 
financing 


indenture, and to provide for other permanent 
by the sale of additional first mortgage bonds or other 


securities in such amounts as may be appropriate at the 
time. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Ine.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First Boston Corp., Blyth 
& Co. Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Any 
stock financing may be via stockholders. 

Southern Ry. 
Oct. 16 it was announced stockholders will vote Nov. 21 


funding bonds to provide funds to refund a like amount 
of bonds which mature up to and including Noy. 1, 1956. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Southwestern Dev . 
Oct. 3 it was reported sale of this company’s common 
stock (at least 260,000 shares) by Sinclair Oil Corp. is 
gannes Underwriter — Union Securities Corp., New 
ork. 


Southwestern Public Service Co. ’ 
Aug. 4 it was reported that company may do some addi- 
tional common stock financing (with offer to be made 
first to stockholders) and use the toward its 
construction program which, it is estimated, will invelve 
approximately $23,000,000 fer the year ended Aug. 3h, 
1953. Additional bond and preferred stock 
may also be necessary; this previously was dene pri-+ 
vately. Underwriter-—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York, 


State Securities, Inc., Santa Fe, N. M. . ' 
Oct. 27 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell 60,000 shares of class A convertible commen ; 
(par $1). Priee—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 


corporate purposes. Underwriter—Paul C. Kimball & 


Co., Chicago, Til. 


Oct ° ye plans issue and 
. 3 it was com ns a 
$7,500,000 first mortgage wes and 500,000 
commen stock. Preeeeds—For construction 
derwriters—For bonds, to be determined 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Salomon B 
ler (jointly); Carl M: Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp. The co 
offering may be underwritten by The First 
In 1950, the following group bid for common s 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & ; Blyth” 
Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. and Collin, Nerten 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers, Harriman Ripley 
Inc., Bear, Stearns & Co. and Carl M. Loeb, R 
Co. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. Off Of 
probably in November; and of stock, later in 1952. 


% Union Planters National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Oct. 31 it was announced company plans issuance and 


ll 


Be 
Pee BERS 
fi ohSti 


—Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 


United States Pipe Line Co. (Del.) 
Sept. 25, 1950 it was announced that this company had 
been formed to build, own and operate a petroleum 


-products pipeline from the Texas Gulf Coast to St, Louis, 


Chicago and other midwest markets to operate as a 
“common carrier.” The initial financing has been ar- 
fanged for privately with no publie offering expected 


for at least two years. E. Holley Poe and Payl Ryan, of 
70 Pine St., New York, N. Y., are the officers: 


of the corporation. Underwriters—Probably Dillon, Read. 
& Co. Inc. and Glore, Forgan & Co., both of New York. 


Wabash RR. (12/10) 
Bids will be received by the company on or about Dec.. 
1*for the purchase from it of about $6,000,000 equipment. 


“trust certificates: Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Ine.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

- Western Natural Gas Co. 

Sept. 2 stockholders approved the creation of an author-- 
ized _issue of 500,800 shares of preferred stock (par $30), 
of which the company plans to offer about 170,000 shares 
as convertible preferred stock (carrying a dividend rate 
of about 5%) for subscription by common stockholders 
on a 1-for-20 basis. Proceeds — To redeem 2,053 out- 
standing shares of 5% preferred stock (par $100), to 
retire bank loans and for new construction. Traditional 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., both of New York. 


on approving a proposal to issue up to $89,643,000 of re- 


Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., New York. 





| and made many selected issues 


ook a vic on the attractive side. 
Whatever the reason, and of 
course, the prospective slack in 


} the new issue market is among 


the major influences, it remains a 
fact that the market, at the mo- 


+ ment, is a sellers’ affair and ex- 


4, pected 


to. remain in just that 
status through the balance of the 


} year. 


centinues to pile up with 


' Money 
institutions which must imvest it. 


The current repert of the major 


the first nine menths.of the year, 


is a ease in peint, 
These organizations, it develops, 
have put $3.5 billion in new money 
investments in that period. 


Taking into aecount funds derived 


in money is temporary 


stringency 
and not likely to lead to firmer 
rates. 


@r, they have 


tien 


swung around to 
belief that the recent correc- 
in the market overran itself 


group. 


sales of investments, this 
of companies had a total turnover 
of better than $10 billion im the 


Life Firms Buying 


investments by life ingurance 





firms discloses that of the total, 
more than $2 billion or some 60% 
went into obligations of industrial 
firms, An additional $677,000,000 
consisted of utility bonds and some 
$214,000,000 went into obligations 
of railroads. 


New imvestments in stecks ab- 
sorbed only $141,000,000, of which 
less than half was placed in com- 
mom shares. Mortgage financing 
in the nine menths took the lien’s 
share footing up to $2.9 billion. 

As of Sept. 30, these firms had 
‘total business security investments 
of $20.5 billion while their stake 
in mortgages was approximately 
the same at $20.8 billion. 


Swelling the Total 
The scope of the expansion in 
life: companies’ investment in in- 
dustrial securities was swelled by 
substantial purchases of securities 
through direct negotiation. 
While International Harvester 


Co,’s. latest acquisition of new 
A breakdown of the new money capital through this. medium did 
not figure in the foregoing report, 


it is nonetheless typical of oper- 
ations in that area of the new 
money market. 


Harvester has just closed with 
Prudential I e Co. for a 
loan of $100,000,000 to aid in fi- 
nancing construction and develep- 
ment of new products. The lean 
took the form of 342% promissory 
notes maturing 1982, but subject 
to repayment at the rate of $5,- 
000,000 annually starting in 1963. 


Short Prespectus 


Wall Street got its introduction 
this week to the “abbreviated” 
identification statement author- 
ized under a recent change in the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 


sion’s rules covering’ prospectuses. 


This new departure in the mar- 
keting of new securities is de- 
signed to permit the petential 
investor to study a projected of-. 
fering during the period of “hi- 
bernation” under the registration 
requirements of the law. 

The-eondensed statement {is be- 


ing used in connection with the. 


offering of 70,000 shares of Sub- 
urban Propane Gas Corp. con- 
vertible stock. Meanwhile the 
sponsors are mailing the full 


form of the statement to a sub- 


stantial list of dealers. 
Light Schedule Next Week 


Next week finds underwriters 


facing an unusually light sehedule 
of prospective new offerings. On 
Monday the Long Island L g 


Co. will open bids for $20,000,000 


of first mortgage 30-year bonds. 


On Thursday bankers will effer . 
for the Province of Quebec an ~ 


issue of $25,000,000 of 20-year de- 
bentures. 


And on the same day the Du- 
quesne Light Co. is scheduled to 


receive bids for an issue of 250,000 © 


shares of common steck. 
There is the usual smattering 


of municipals, of course, and al- — 


ways the possibility of some nego- 


tiated ventures, being, brought out. 
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NSTA Notes 


Krisam, Geyer & Co., Incorporated; Paul J. Lave, Kiddef, Peabody 
& Co.: T. Frank Mackessy, Abbott, Proctor & Paine#David R. 
Mitchell, Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc.: Herbert L. Seijas, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Homer Wirth, Mabon ’ Co: 
Nominations other than those selected by the Nominating 
Committee can be made by a petition presented to the Secretary 
endorsed by 15%,.of the members eligible to vote for candidates. 
A}i nominations shall close 15 days prior to the-Annual Election. 
Members of the Nominating Committee are:sArthtur J. Burian, 
Daniel F. Rice & Company; Richard H. Goodman, Shields & Com- 
pany: Walter Kane, Shearson, Hammill & Co.; James T. McGiv- 
ney, Hornblower & Weeks; Leslie Barbier, Ingalls & Snyder. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Security Traders Association of New York (STANY) Bowling 
‘League standing as of Nov. 6, 1952 are as follows: 


Team— Points 
Donadio (Capt.), Demaye, Whiting, O’Connor, Rappa, Seijas 35 


Murphy (Capt.), Manson, D. Montanye, O’Mara, Pollack 


Hunter (Capt.), 
’ pight 
Goodman (Capt.), Smith; Valentine, Mever, Farrell, Brown 28 
‘Serlen (Capt.), Gersten, Krurmholz, Rogers, Gold, Young... 274% 
Meyer (Capt.), Kaiser, Swenson, Frankel, Wechsler, Barker . 27 , 
Mewing (Capt.), Bradley, Weseman, Hunt, Gronick, Huff 27 


Leone (Capt.), Greenberg, Tisch, Werkmeister, Leinhard, 
Corby 


Klein, Weissman, Sullivan, Murphy, Sea- 


.: The Commereia! and Financial Chronicle 


_ National Bank Assets Up $5 Billion in Year 


Comptroller of the Currency 
Preston Delano reports that the 
total assets of the nation’s 4,927 
active national banks on Sept. 5, 
1952 amounted 
to more than 
$102 billion, 
representing 
an increase of 
$5 b i Inttrour 
more than was 
reported on 
Oct. 10, 1951. 

The deposits 
of the banks 
on Sept. 5 
were $92,500,- 
000,000, a de- 
crease of 
$5 0 0,0.00,008 
since June, 
and exceeded 
by $3,000,000, - 
000, the amount reported in Oc- 
tober last year. Included in the 
recent -deposit figures were de- 
mand -depesits of individuals, part- 
nerships and corporations of $53,- 
076,000,000, which increased $841,- 
000,000 since June, and time de- 
posits of individuals; partnerships 
and corporations of $20,905,000,- 
000, which increased $185,000,000. 
Deposits of the United States 


Preston Delano 


2% since June. The percentage of 
loans and discounts to total assets 
on Sept. 5, 1952 was 33.06 in com- 
parison with 32.67 on June 30 and 
32.16 in October, 1951. 


Investments of the banks im 
United States Government obliga- 
tions (including $12,000,000 guar- 
anteed obligations) on Sept. 5, 
1952 aggregated $34,984 ,000,000, 
which was an increase of $289,- 
000,000 since June, and an in- 
crease of $1,000,000,000, or 3%, 
since last October. The invest- 
ments were 34% of total assets, 
compared to 35% nearly a year 
ago. Other bonds, stocks and se- 
curities of $8,520,000,000, which 
included obligations of States and 
political subdivisions of $5,988,- 
000,000, were $129,000,000, or 
1%% more thar m June. and 
$792,000,000, or 10%, more than 
held in October last year. The to- 
tal securities hela amouUsneccu ~ 
$43,500,000,000, an increase of 
$418,000,000 since June, and an 
increase of $2,000,000,000 since last 
October. 

Cash of $1,145,000,000, reserve 
with Federal Reserve - banks. of 
$13,354,000,000 and balances with 
other banks (including cash items 


(1859) 43 


055,000,000, a total of $23,554,000,- 
; showed a decrease of $438,- 
000,000, or 2%, since June. 
Borrowed money of $1,069,000,- 
000 was more than $1,000,000,- 


000 since June. 


The unimpaired capital stock of 
the banks on Sept. 5, 1952 was 
$2,208,000,000, 7 


$6,000, - 
000 of preferred stock. Surplus 
was $3,197,000,000, undivided 
profits, $1,296,000,000, and capital 
reserves, $267,000,000, or a total 
of. $4, 760,000,000. Total capital ae- 
counts were $6,968,000,000, or 
7.53%, of total deposits, compared 
to 7.42% on June 30. 











The Singer ; 
teriy iuidend! of gty. cents. per shi Sotees, © er 


on December 15, 1082) to stockholders oon, 


D. H. AL, Reena. 
November 12; 1952. : 











O’okiep Copper Company 
Limited i 


oe; eee 24 . 


Bebe s today declared a divi- 
=~ — 1 shillings ¥- share on the 


Bean (Capt.), Frankel, Strauss, Nieman, Bass, Krassowich 21 
Burian (Capt.), G. Montanye, Voccoli, Siegel, Reid 

Growney (Capt.), Craig, Fredericks, Bies, McGovern 

Krisam (Capt.), Ghegan, Jacobs, Gannon, Cohen 


5 Point Club 


Government of $2.804,000,000 were peember ¥ 
down $865,000,000, and deposits of at - rorized the distribution 
States and political subdivisions of DIVIDEND NOTICES SS ad Srigent on Diener 
$5,875,000,000 were down $357,- DIVIDEND NO. 52 on December 5, 1952 of American share: 
000.000 since June. Deposits of L ibe v a Seoued under the terms of the Deposit Agree 
banks amounting to $8 657 000,000 Hudson Bey Mining ment dated June 24, 1946. The dividend wi 
increased $70,000,000. Postal sav- and Smelting Co., Limited 


arhount to approximately $1.66 per share, sul 
ject, ver, to any change which may occu 
ings were $14,000,000 and certified A Dividend of one dollar ($1.00) in the rate of exchange for South Africa func 
P p (Canadian) per share and an extra 
and cashiers checks, etc., were Dividend of one dollar ($1.00) (Cana- 
$1,173.000,000. 


prior to December 2, 1952. Union of Sout 
dian) per share has been declared on 
Net loans and discounts on Sept. 


Africa non-resident shareholders tax at th 
rate of 7.2% will be deducted. 

the Capital Steck of this Company, _By Order, of the Board of Directors, 

beth payable December 17, 1952 to H. E. DODGE, Secretar) 
5, 1952 were $33 782,000,000, an shareholders of record ant the close of New York, N.-Y:, November 7, 1952. 
all-time high. They were $612,- business on November 17, 1952. 2 
000,000 above the June figure and H. E. DODGE, 
$2,500,000,000, or 8%, above the 
Oct. 10 figure last year. Commer- 
cial and industrial loans as of the 
recent call date were $15,510,000,- 
000, an increase of 1% since June, 
and loans on real estate of $8.- 
007,000,000 were up 2%. Con- 
sumer loans to individuals were 
$5,028,000,000, an increase of 4%, 
and all other loans, including 
loans to farmers, to brokers and 
dealers and others for the purpose 
of purchasing and carrying secur- 
itiés, and to banks, etc., amounted ; 
to $5,735,000,000, an increase of 


in process of atilecton) of $9,- Cow < or of the Company 


Duke Hunter 
Walt Mewing 


Reynolds Reduction 
Securities Placed 
Reynolds Reduction Co, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., has arranged to 
place privately through Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc. and Reynolds & 
*Co. $76,750,000 of first mort- 
‘gage bonds and notes due Jan. 1}, 
1968. 


The proceeds from the sale of 
these securities are to be used to 


finance expansion of the com- 
pany’s plants in Texas and 
Arkansas. 


Cy Murphy 
Julie Bean 








Westheimer Adds 


(Special to T FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

COLUMBU Ohio—H. Russell 
Bracken II hag become associated 
with Westheinger & Company, 30 
East Broad eet. Mr. Bracken 
was previo with M er rill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Bedné: 


Joins F. I. du Pont 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. — M. S. 
Mahaley has ‘become associated 
with~Francis ‘I. du Pont & Co., 
Liberty Life Building. Mr. Maha- 
ley was previously with Thomson 
& McKinnon. 





Treasurer. 











Frnatifally yours) { for Fifly Yaaes 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 


201 st———_- 
Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
and an Extra dividend of thirty 
cents (30¢) per share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company have been 
declared this day, payalile on De- 
cember 10, 1952, to steekhelders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 7, 1952. 


The stock transfer books will re- 


A regular quarterly 
dend of 50¢ per share hag 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, pay able December 16, 1952, to 
stockholders of record oventing 28, 1952. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 


E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
November 7, 1952. 
PONASUNULAAAADAUAOONEAAAONAEAAAANDURAOEEAUANNE 


divi- 











DIVIDEND NOTICES 





Kite tastnten dnd intastrtil bonds in first three- 
cane hs , exceeded $342 billion, or about one-third of 
sash iomeaue'' in life ’ assets. Investments in-stocks 
. amounted to $141 million. 


Aeceording to the Life Insurance Institute, mew investments in 
securities and mortgages by the life insurance companies of this 
country totaled $10,155,000,600 in the first three quarte®s of this 
year. 


THE BAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
121st Commen Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on Decem- 
ber 1, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 18, 1952. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
Nevember 7, 1952 


Rosert FisHer 


Treas: 


ADVANCE ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
CORP. 
Chicago, Ilinois 


The Board of Directors has declar:d 
The securities of business and industry: accounted for the ha re dividend of 123, 
greatest single block of this year’s new investments, adding up to cents per on the common stock 


$3,565,000,000. Industrial: borids, made up two-thirds ofthis aggre- | %, "Wosa’ ma ceed aeenee eee 
gate. Stocks accounted for only $141,000,000, less than half of at the close of business on 
these béing common shares.° Total life insurance investments in } ' 1952. ROY W. WILSON 


business and. industrial securities on Sept. 30 were $29,494,000,000. President 


Mortgages financed by the life companies in the three quarters } 
totaled $2;936,000,000, the third quarter alone showing $963,000,000, 
Total mortgage holdings on Sept. 30 were $20,801,000,000, up ae 
$1,510,000,000. since Jan. 1. A 


' New investments and holdings are pepcepes by the _matitute - ae ALLIS-CHALMERS 
4 - EG co... 


as follows (006,000’s omitted): 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 114 


A regular quarterly dividend of one dollar 
($1.00). per share on the issued and out- 
standing common stoek, without par value, 
of this Company has been declared. pay- 
able December 22, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 
28, 1952. 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 25) 
A reguilar-quartertly dividend of eighty-one 
and .one-quarter cents (81/4°) per share 
on the 3%% Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock, $100 par valve, of this Com- 
pany has been deelared, payable December 
&, 1952, to steckholders of record at the 
close of business November 19, 1952. 


$64,205 
19 26 Transfer books will not be closed. 
pL 158 _ Cheeks will be maiied. 
: pas : HAWKINSON, 
1,039 937 = x 


Secretary. 
bated a November 5, 1952: 
$71,578 $66,777 = zn 




















Aluminum or Wood 
and Hordware 


UMOUSIES 


Jalousie Doors ~ 
ond Hardware 


The Board of Directors of 





——*& << 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Direc- 
tors has declared today 
a 5 per cent common 
stock dividend, pay- 
able in common stock 
December 20, 1952 to 
common stockholders 
of record at the close 
of business November 
¥7, 1992. 

The Geedyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Obie, November 6, 1952 


sing 

Sept. 9 Mos. 9 Mos. 
1951 1952 1951 
$3,248 6,313 

90 168 

150 

214 
677 

|2.088. 
/ 92 


109 


-——Haldings— 
Sept.30 Sept.30 
1952 1951 


$10,399 $11,355 
1,394 1,512 
1,136 1,165 
3.425 3,177 
11,365 10,636 
12,546 10,551 
1,481 1,434 
677 620 

859 724 

122 71 

29 
1,467 
5,095 
2,962 
9,161 


Sept. 
) 1952 
U. S. Government Securities._... $320 
-Poreign Government (|Secufities__ 2 
State, County, Mun. Bonds (U.S. ) 9 
Railroad Bonds (US.)___---+___ 37 
Public Utility Bonds (US) 2-2 , 
Industrial & Misc. Bonds (as. 
Stocks (U.S.): Preferred 
Common ___--__ 
Foreign Corporate Securities-___ 
World Bank Bonds___--__=-____ 
Farm: Mortgages: Vet. Admin.___ 
Other. 
Non-Parm Mortgages: 
Veterans, Administration _ 


140 , 
280° 

46 709 
183 2,435 
79 
62 
148 
28 
279 
634 

346 ; 
1,677 


$10,155 
158. 


a ee tte em ee 


27 
1,627 
5,592 
3,326 

10,229 





quarterly “dividends without © 
interruption since its first public » 
offering. 


Mex Heffmon — 
President 





; face Beal Retate & Mortgages $941 859,959 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. — Con- 
servatives have won a precari- 
reprieve rather than a vic- 

ever the neo-socialism of 
the mid-20th century. 

This is the consensus which is 
coming to be adopted by more 
and more friends of the prospec- 
tive Eisenhower Administration, 


Fe 


those with longer . 


especially 

memories, as they contemplate 
what to them seems to be. the 
appallingly s mall majorities 
which Dwight Eisenhower will 
behind him in the 83rd 


/ 


‘There are still many in this 
however, who bliandly 
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in 
Officially the GOP was in charge 


of the upper-chamber, and the 


tt 
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This does not necessarily have 


to happen just between now and 


January, when Congress meets. ° 


It can happen any time in 1953 
and if the Democrats obtain an 
actual majority of one in the 
Senate, they can kick the thing 
over and restore Democrats to 


ever legislation to their party. 


All Is Not Lost 
in observing the precarious 
Backing which the indubitably 
{ _ _Bepalar Mr. Eisenhower has, it 
As ‘mot predicted that all is, as 





it were, lost in advance for the 
new Administration. It is also 
not a view of the near term. Mr. 
Hoover was popular, too, after 
he first beat Al Smith. Mr. 
Eisenhower also will have what 
is tritely called the “honey- 
moon” period with Congress, 
which may last. a month and 
may last a year. It is the period 
after the honeymoon which 
counts. 

. ,.Mr.. Eisenhower, in the first 
place, may have luck. So it 
was with. Jack. Garner. 


the Republicans on March 20, 


1931, Jack’s horseshoe never ' 
. seemed to fail him. As deaths. 


year; the Democratic majority 


in the House steadily strength-” 
ened. MG 
just 


Then Mr. Eisenhower 
be able to resolve the 
although every 


fantastic phony. Europe, confi- 


that America is irrévo- 
cably committed to stopping 
Russia, is exacting the price of 
further aid at every opportu- 
nity fer its participation, like a 
spoiled brat constantly dernand- 
ing more access to the cooky jar. 

i Europe were confronted 
with the threat of genuine U.S. 
withdrawal of 


‘breaking 
‘phantom southern GOP organ- 
izations in the South. 


. (2). The newly-elected Presi- 
dent must appreciate the posi- 
ition of Congress. Whereas the 
candidate for President on any, 
ticket tries to snare a broad 
‘group. of votes by a broad de- 
inéminator of appeals, 
jual Congressmen are “stuck 
| with” an inflexibility on certain 
specific issues due to the pecu- 
liar character of their own con- 
stituencies. 

Thus, it does no good for 
Eisenhower to declare that all 
the payrollees are safe against 
economy if the Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee is 
loved and revered and constant- 
ly re-elected by his district be- 
cause he fights for economy. 

(3) Business must appreciate 
that despite his personal popu- 
larity, Dwight Eisenhower is, 
ever the four-year stretch, 
strictly as limited as was Win- 


sten Churchill after the last 
British election. Business can 
expect few broad measures of © 


positive legislative relief. 
~-It. also means, as one of in- 
dustry's foremost observers here 


After . 
narrowly. wresting control from . 


: 
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“Well, yes, J. B.—1 can honestly say things are really 


moving down here!’’ 


pointed out privately, that. the 
coriservative elements which en- 
ergized themselves to work for 

r’s victory, must real- 


' Eisenhowe 
ize that “we have only begun to 


”" that positive and steady 
must = on to the 
n. 


Otherwise —the normal “off- 


year” Congressional elections 
.in the defection of from 


i 


result 
7 to. 30 members of the party 


FTC te Be Renovated 
While it is not as important 
the Department of 
in of clean hands, 
one effect of GOP victery 


is that in. 1968 the Federal 
. Commission 


- wilt -ge inte a, 


York Democrat, who has fallen 
in with the empire - building 
business - baiting crowd at the 


that the bill 


to quit-claim Federal control 


by a substantial majority, if less 
than two-thirds, and four years 
ago, only to be vetoed by 
Truman. 


Whereas Mr. Sawyer. empha- 
sized the idea that Commerce 
should study and pay attention 
to.problems of distribution, 
whilst also covering the remains 
of NPA back into his Depart- 
ment, the materials planners are 

to make their show an 
important part. They are trying 
to get industry backing for re- 
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THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Presidential Gree tin gs 


We have just concluded our Nineteenth Annual 
Convention and I’m happy to report it was one of 
the most pleasant and successful of all, thanks to the 
untiring efforts of the Florida 
Security Dealers Association. 

The program was extremely 
unusual; the planning was one 
of real imagination. It seemed 
there was never a dull moment, 
yet there was enough time for 
those attending to renew old 
friendships and make new ones. 
I’m sure those who were in at- 
tendance for the first time will 
feel amply repaid and will look 
forward with keen anticipation 
to participating in future meet- 
ings. In addition, they will un- 
doubtedly be in a position to impress their associates 
with the valuable experience and contacts that can 
be gained through attendance at our yearly Con- 
ventions. 


Harry L. Arnold 


The manner in which the national committee 
reports were presented and the enthusiasm with 
which they were received is a tribute to the fine jobs 
done by those serving on these committees. A spe- 
cial vote of thanks is due them from the entire 
membership. 


We are most fortunate in having The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle as a true friend of our 


The publicity we receive plays a very important 
part in our continued success. Without the Chron- 
icle’s splendid and generous cooperation, financially 
and otherwise, we could not have made the strides 
we have over these many years. 


Again we were most fortunate in having been 
addressed by some of the country’s top men in gov- 
ernment, business, finance and educational circles. 
Comprehensive coverage of the proceedings of our 
Convention appears on the succeeding pages of this 
Supplement to the Chronicle. 


Our Association’s membership now numbers over 
4,000 individual members from 31 affiliated groups 
from every section of the United States and I’m 
hoping for its continued growth. 


My fellow officers and members of the Executive 
Council join me in wishing you a most happy and 
prosperous future, and assure you that any sugges- 
tions that will help us to render a better service will 
be most welcome and given every consideration. 
We hope to report real progress for us all at our 
next, the Twentieth Annual Convention, the week 
of Sept. 14, 1953, at Sun Valley, Idaho, where we 
will use the experience gained from the last nineteen 
to make it the finest ever. 


Remember your appearance in person pays! 


Sincerely, 
HARRY L. ARNOLD, President 


Association. 


National Security Traders Association 


OUR THANKS TO YOU 


By HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman, NSTA Advertising Committee 


Fellow Members: 


With our 1952 Convention now NSTA history, 
we, the members of the National Advertising 
Committee, are grateful for the opportunity of 
placing before our entire membership the results 
obtained during the past year. 

Those attending the conven- 
tion at the Roney Plaza Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla., surely en- 
joyed the wonderful surround- 
ings and the marvelous hospital- 
ity shown to us by our Florida 
affiliate. Many heard my report 
at the last meeting and it was 
indeed a pleasant duty to report 
gross advertising receipts ex- 
ceeded last year’s. Such results 
were amazing and surprised 
many of us. I think the majority 
will agree 1952 was not a banner 
year for most of us in the financial business and 
yet many new contracts were written. We, the 
NSTA, will net over $9,500 this year and while 
on the topic of income, do you know that since 
the inception of your NSTA advertising com- 
mittee in 1939, and through the generous feel- 
ing toward us of our fellow member, Herbert D. 
Seibert, Editor of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, we have received over $85,000 from 
the Chronicle? 


Your national officers and executive committee 
several years ago initiated a plan whereby affil- 
iates participate in the local production of adver- 
tising. Do you fully realize the possibilities of 
improving your local treasury by using just a 
small bit of your time to close an ad and, what 
an unlimited source of income both your National 


Harold B. Smith 


Association and local affiliate would have if you 
were to develop commercial advertising? Many 
of our members are in a position to influence non- 
financial advertising due to the close contacts 
they have with corporation officials incidental to 
their making a market in various stock and bond 
issues. I don’t think it necessary to mention the 
value such an ad would have in our Convention 
supplement of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Incidentally, at Miami one of our mem- 
bers told me his ad produced leads which proved 
mutually beneficial to the firm and its clientele. 

Why don’t you voluntarily make an effort to 
help your 1953 National Advertising Committee? 
Contact your local President and be part of this 
interesting and most important financial aspect 
of your NSTA and local club activities. 


We are at a loss to paraphrase our thoughts to 
adequately express our thanks and sincere appre- 
ciation to Herbert D. Seibert, who, as I have said 
before, provided the opportunity to our Associa- 
tion and affiliates to obtain much needed revenue. 
Our thanks go too, to Messrs. Beck, Murphy, 
Reilly and Peterson and other Chronicle staff 
members for their untiring efforts and coopera- 
tion in making this supplement of ours possible. 


May I also personally thank each one of our 
advertisers and every member of our advertising 
committee mentioned below for their support and 
assistance on this Convention and Year Book of 
ours. 


HAROLD B. SMITH, 
Chairman, NSTA Advertising Committee 
Pershing & Co. 
120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Committee Members—lIn addition to Chairman Smith, 
the Advertising Committee consists of the following 
Chairmen of the local affiliates of NSTA: 


Local Affiliate Chairmen—James S. Budd, Jr., The 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; H. 
Mitchell Bruck, Baumgartner, Downing & Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Clyde Ulmer, Courts & Co., Birmingham, 


Ala.; Frank S. Breen, Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Donald R. Muller, Harris, Upham & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Harry J. Hudepohl, Westheimer and Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Howard J. Eble, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; Winton A. Jackson, First South- 
west Company, Dallas, Texas; Raymond L. Robinson, 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co., Denver, Colo.; Harry B. 
Buckel, Manley, Bennett & Co., Detroit, Mich.; J. Lee 
Peeler, J. Lee Peeler & Company, Inc., Durham, N. C.; 
Warren R. Wallace, Fayetteville, N. Y.; Donald E. Hun- 
gerford, Robert Buell and Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
John DeC. Scott, John D. Scott and Co., Houston, Texas; 
Laurence B. Carroll, Burke & MacDonald, Kansas City, 
Mo.; A. William McCready, Jr., Geyer & Co., Incor- 
porated, Los Angeles, Calif.; Hector W. Bohnert, The 
Bankers Bond Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.; Brown Burch, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Cecil B. Pepper, Thomson & McKinnon, Miami, Fla.; 
Kenneth C. Joas, Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; H. Laird Smith, Equitable Securities Corpo- 
ration, Nashville, Tenn.; Arthur J. Keenan, St. Denis J. 
Villere & Co., New Orleans, La.; Harry L. Arnold, Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., New York City; William J. McCullen, 
Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Kirby L. 
Vidrine, Kirby L. Vidrine Company, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Anthony E. Tomasic, Thomas & Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Dan V. Bailey, Foster & Marshall, Portland, Ore.; 
Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Frank Bowyer, Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Paul Johnson, Blyth & Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash.; 
Duane T. Smith, The Small-Milburn Company, Inc., 
Wichita, Kans. 





My subject today generally con- 
cerns “Turnpikes and Toll Roads” 
and I should like to speak to you 
of their history, procedures in 
their develop- 
ment, and of a 
major phase 
of work re- 
quired in their 
planning — 
“The Traffic 
and Earnings 
Report.” 

The origin 
of the word 
“Turnpike” 
dates back to 
the middle of 
the seven- 
teenth century 
in England, 
which was the 
time of the large scale introduc- 
tion of toll roads. During this 
period of history the English foot 
soldier’s principal weapon was the 
long pike. Two of these pikes 
mounted at right angles to each 
other with a pivot through the 
cross to permit turning the device 
formed the then simple toll gate. 
This obstruction was placed in the 
center of the roadway and after 
a traveler had paid his toll he 
was permitted to continue on his 
journey by passing through the 
revolving pikes. Thus the word 
“Turnpike.” 


In the late 1700’s turnpikes were 
first introduced in the United 
States when several state legis- 
latures issued charters to private 
corporations to construct, operate 
and maintain toll roads. At the 
time of these first turnpikes, the 
newly established country and the 
individual states could not pro- 
vide the necessary highways from 
public funds. They therefore re- 
sorted to the construction of these 
needed facilities through private 
investment; a method we have 
begun to return to today. For 


many years these private toll 
roads flourished, stimulating com- 
merce in the young republic, as 
they offered the most direct and 
time saving route between many 


*Address by Mr. Fischer at the Annual 
Convention of the National Security 
Traders Association, Roney Plaza Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 21, 1952. 
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The Rebirth of Turnpikes 


By J. M. FISCHER* 


With Knappen, Tippetts, Abbett Engineering Co., New York City 


Reviewing turnpike history from 16th century to present, Mr. Fischer tells 
of recent rebirth of turnpike movement in U. S. Says today the financing, 
construction and operation of turnpikes has become “big business,” and out- 
lines engineering, legal and fiscal problems in their construction and operation. 


of the important cities and agri- 
cultural communities. 

The end of the rushing business 
done by the turnpikes began with 
the building of the railroads. Ini- 
tially, toll roads could compete 
with the horse drawn trains; how- 
ever, with the advent of the steam 
locomtive, the early era of turn- 
pike development was ended. 
Gradually the turnpike rights-of- 
way were sold to the respective 
states and the roads combined into 
the then primitive highway sys- 
tem. It is interesting to note that 
many of our modern highways 
closely follow the rights-of-way 
of our first turnpikes. 


Revival of Turnpikes 


Today it almost appears as if 
history were repeating itself in 
reverse. Where previously the 
railroad revolution encroached on 
transport by highways and spelled 
the doom of the toll road, today 
we find the railroads of the coun- 
try hard put to meet the ever-in- 
creasing competition of highway 
transportation. Indeed this pres- 
ent period of turnpike develop- 
ment may be compared by some 
future historian as remarkably 
similar to the great era of railroad 
expansion of the last century. 

Today as in the early days the 
justification for turnpikes and toll 
roads derives from the inability 
of government to provide suffi- 
cient funds from public sources 
to finance the construction of the 
vast road program necessary to 
meet the traffic requirements of 
the time. 


Most highway administrators and 
engineers have realized that in 
order to bring our highway plant 
up to modern standards and to 
provide facilities to accommodate 
future needs, bold and imaginative 
methods must be employed. As a 


direct result of this conclusion, 
today, we see an ever-increasing 
number of turnpikes in operation, 
under construction or in various 
phases of planning. 

This amazing rebirth of the 
Turnpike can perhaps best be ap- 
preciated by considering the sys- 
tem of turnpikes that existed six 
years ago, at the end of the War, 
and comparing it with present 
facilities. 


Recent Increase in Turnpikes 


In 1946, the country’s turnpike 
system consisted of approxi- 
mately 400 miles and included the 
original section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike System from Har- 
risburg to Irwin; the Overseas 
Highway here in Florida; the 
Merritt Parkway in Connecticut, 
and the Westchester County Park- 
ways in New York State. All told 
these facilities represented an in- 
vestment of about $114,000,000. 


Contrast if you will this situa- 
tion with today’s picture. To the 
original Pennsylvania Turnpike 
there has been added the Phila- 
delphia Extension from Harris- 
burg to Valley Forge and the 
Western Extension from Irwin to 
the Ohio line. The New Jersey 
Turnpike is now in operation from 
the New York Metropolitan Area 
south to Deepwater and to a con- 
nection with the Delaware River 
Memorial Bridge just south of the 
City of Wilmington. In the north- 
eastern states the Wilbur Cross 
Parkway and Highway carries 
traffic from the Merritt Parkway 
to the Massachusetts line. New 
Hampshire has constructed its 
turnpike which runs from Sea- 
brook to Portsmouth at the Maine 
line. Here the Maine Turnpike 
begins and stretches north forty- 
five miles to Portland. In the 
southwest the Denver-Boulder 
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Turnpike is in operation and in 
Florida the Fernandina Toll Road 
has been open to traffic since the 
fall of 1950. 

Today’s mileage of turnpikes in 
operation has grown to more than 
750 miles and the investment in- 
creased to almost $606,000,000. 

Even this remarkable growth 
does not even begin to tell the 
full story of the expanding turn- 
pike movement. For presently 
under construction are the follow- 
ing facilities: 

The New York State Thruway 
stretching from Buffalo across 
nothern New York to Albany and 
thence to New York City; the re- 
cently financed Delaware River 
Extension of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike extending its system al- 
most to the banks of the Delaware 
River where a _ connection is 
planned to the New Jersey Turn- 
pike; the Ohio Turnpike which 
connects with the western exten- 
sion at the Ohio line and will 
carry traffic across northern Ohio 
to the Indiana border; the West 
Virginia Turnpike running from 
Charleston to Princeton, W. Va., 
near the Virginia line, and the 
Turner Turnpike connecting the 
cities of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

These turnpikes when opened to 
traffic will add 903 miles to the 
existing network and increase the 
investments in turnpikes by $960,- 
000,000, bringing the total mileage 
to 1,653 miles and the total invest- 
ment to $1,566,000,000. 

To this impressive list may soon 
be added other facilities which 
have been authorized or are pro- 
jected and where in most cases 
studies to determine feasibility of 
construction are being made. 

In the northern and eastern 
States the following turnpikes are 
planned and under study: 

The Garden State Parkway in 
New Jersey, running from Pater- 
son south to Cape May; two ex- 
tensions of the New Hampshire 
Turnpike, one to Rochester and 
another to Concord; a Massachu- 
setts Turnpike extending from 
Boston past Springfield and 
Worcester to the New York border 
and to a connection with the New 
York Thruway; an extension of 
the Maine Turnpike from Portland 
to Augusta, and the New England 
Thruway in Connecticut, carrying 
traffic through this State to Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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The turnpikes being planned 
and now under study are by no 
means restricted to the northern 
and eastern States. A large num- 
ber of these facilities are under 
study in the South. 


Virginia plans to construct a 
toll road connecting with the West 
Virginia Turnpike running to the 
North Carolina line where a turn- 
pike is under study from Mt. Airy 
to Charlotte. In Tennessee two 
turnpike routes are under con- 
sideration, one from the West Vir- 
ginia border past Nashville to 
Memphis and the other from the 
same starting point to Chatta- 
nooga. Georgia has plans for a 
70-mile turnpike from Atlanta to 
the nothern border of the State 
near Chattanooga. Here in Florida 
feasibility studies are presently 
under way for a projected turn- 
pike stretching from Miami to 
Jacksonville with a westerly spur 
off this route to the Tampa-St. 
Petersburg area. In Texas, we un- 
derstand a turnpike is being dis- 
cussed to link Dallas and Ft. 
Worth with Houston. 


Turning to the Middle West, In- 
diana plans a toll road from the 
Ohio line to the Chicago area, and 
in Wisconsin a highway commit- 
tee has been appointed to investi- 
gate a Milwaukee-St. Paul Turn- 
pike. Missouri has authorized the 
construction of a turnpike from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, and in 
Kansas a turnpike is proposed 
from Topeka to Wichita with ex- 
tensions to the Missouri and Okla- 
homa borders. 


2,000 Miles of New Turnpikes 
Costing Nearly $2 Billion 


These projected turnpikes when 
constructed will total almost 2,000 
miles and are estimated to cost 
approximately $1,900,000,000. It 
appears that in a relatively short 
time a connecting turnpike system 
will be in operation all the way 
between Augusta, Maine, and Chi- 
cago. In the South the proposed 
toll roads will form a second sys- 
tem that will extend from West 
Virginia to Florida. Thus, in the 
next decade the turnpike network 
of the country may represent an 
investment in excess of three bil- 
lion dollars and extend almost 
3,600 miles. 

This review of turnpike evolu- 
tion is intended to bring out the 
fact that today the financing, con- 
struction, and operation of turn- 
pikes has moved into the field of 
big business. As with all large 
enterprises, certain definite proce- 
dures for developing these facil- 
ities have evolved. 

The methods that have been 
adopted to bring about the orderly 
development of turnpikes in the 
United States follow, in general, a 


Continued on page 69 
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Convention Number 


The Economic and Financial Outlook 


Twelve years of high-level 
business activity have led some 
wishful beneficiaries to conclude 
that the government and its agen- 
cies, through 
intervention 
in the eco- 
nomic process 
and heavy 
spending, 
have tri- 
umphed over 
the business 
cycle. And 
some of the 
little men that 
democracy in 
full flower 
put in Wash- 
ington profess 
no concern 
over the age- 
old problem 
of stability in 
business, and boldly proclaim that 
we can have an ever expanding 
economy —a one-way road, ever 
upward! 

The great majority of our busi- 
ness men, however, fortunately 
are tough-minded and reject this 
“Heaven on earth” type of busi- 
ness philosophy in favor of con- 
tinually scanning the economic 
sky with the radars of experience 
and judgment for rifts in the sil- 
ver lining! They know that when 
things are too good to be true, 
change is very near unless abnor- 
mal factors intervene. Although a 
continuing series of abnormal 
factors, such as war, pent-up 
shortages and rearmament, have 
prevented long over-due read- 
justments in business in recent 
years, to conclude that such ab- 
normal factors have thereby be- 
come “normal” is a dangerous 
delusion! As shepherds of your 
investors, you have a special re- 
sponsibility for enlightenment and 
guidance. This responsibility is 
particularly grave when a change 
in business trend approaches; and, 
the opportunity for service is 
magnified many times when the 
trend turns downward. Investment 
guidance is helpful in a rising 
market, but it is indispensable in 
a declining market. 


It is said that the true measure 
of a man is the way he stands up 
to adversity. In the same fashion, 
the true measure of investment 
guidance is the ability to with- 
stand the chill winds of economic 
and financial adversity. Jobs 
properly done in boom times need 
have no fear of slack times. 


Today, at the risk of being un- 
popular, I am going to dwell 
more on weakness than on 
strength in the economic and fi- 


*Address by Dr. Rodgers at the An- 
nual Convention of the National Securit 
Traders Association, Roney Plaza Hote 
Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 23, 1952. 
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THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


By RAYMOND RODGERS* 


Professor of Banking, Graduate School of Business Administration 
and in the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 


New York University 


Asserting true measure of investment guidance is ability to withstand eco- 
nomic and financial adversity, Dr. Rodgers cautions against belief our 
expanding economy is ever upward. Stresses weak, along with favorable fac- 
tors, in economic and financial outlook, and concludes, though a large meas- 
ure of optimism is justified for next six months, thereafter neither Eisenhower 
nor Stevenson will increase government spending enough to offset develop- 
ing downward trend of business cycle. Says outlook for dollar is best since ’40 


nancial outlooks. I do this because 
the plus factors are always bally- 
hooed at great length, while the 
minus factors are too often mini- 
mized, or even disregarded. 


The Short-Term Economic 


Outlook 


Turning to the economic out- 
look, practically all short-term 
business barometers point up- 
ward. Total demand is running 
ahead of supply and backlogs of 
unfilled orders continue to rise. 
While this was to be expected of 
defense and other hard goods in- 
dustries, soft goods backlogs also 
have moved up. 

The wave of higher wages 
started by the steel settlement, 
increasing overtime and record- 
breaking employment levels are 
pushing personal income to a new 
high, which is estimated at the 
annual rate of $270 billions for 
this quarter. This will leave 
spendable income after taxes of 
$235 billions, which together with 
expanding consumer credit should 
drive Christmas retail trade above 
all previous dollar records, in- 
cluding the two buying sprees 
after the Korean involvement. 

Even though continuation of 
the boom during the next few 
months is practically “in the bag,” 
certain adverse factors are build- 
ing up which could cause trouble 
for some sectors of the economy. 
In particular, agricultural produc- 
tion will be the second largest in 
history. More specifically, live- 
stock output should reach the 
highest level ever attained, and 
the wheat crop also is a record- 
breaker with the largest surplus 
in history in sight. Farm product 
prices dropped 2% in the month 
ended September 15, and further 
weakness in farm commodity 
prices and futures could adversely 


affect psychology, especially in 
the securities markets. Of course, 
we must not forget that govern- 
ment price support will prevent 
any consequential drop in the 
more important farm products. 
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Market saturation in several 
consumer durable goods lines be- 
came very apparent in the past 
year. Although in evidence at the 
moment in only three or four 
lines, it could recur in aggravated 
form. It should be emphasized, 
however, that “saturation” is al- 
ways at a particular price. Lower 
prices or better products at the 
same price is a sure cure for it! 

The heavy burden of taxes is 
another weakness in both our 
short-term and long-term eco- 
nomic situation, for which it is to 
be devoutly hoped we can find 
some relief—a cure is too much 
to be expected—on November 4. 
For example, from 1789 through 
June 30, 1945, including a long 
Civil War and two World Wars, 
the tax collections and other budg- 
et receipts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment totaled $254 billions. But, 
Truman in the seven fiscal years, 
1946-52, collected $308 billions, 
which is 21% more than was col- 
lected in the preceding 157 years 
combined—and that doesn’t in- 
clude the $69 billion which is 
being extracted in the current 
fiscal year! 

Of course, the huge totals 
should be considered in connec- 
tion with the great increase in 
national income, but the fact re- 
mains that the tax burden on each 
household in fiscal 1952 was near- 
ly 10 times the 1930 burden of 
$140, or $1,360 per household. 
Obviously, this rate of increase 
cannot continue; something has 
to be done! 


The Long-Term Economic 
Outlook 


Looking ahead at the longer 
term, many favorable factors 
quickly become apparent. 


A very significant, favorable 
factor is the great growth of the 
domestic market. Even though 
many of our markets may be near 
the point of saturation, and new 
customers are difficult to find at 
prevailing prices, the very fact 
that such a point has been reached 
indicates the great replacement 
demand which will have to be 
met in the future. After all, when 
a family once has a mechanical 
refrigerator, or any of the other 
modern conveniences, they will 
never do without again — they 
become lifelong consumers, and, 
as you know, the term durable 
goods is but a manner of 
speaking! © 

In automobiles, for example, it 
has taken us 53 years to reach our 
present ownership of 43,730,000. 
Great as it was, this market ex- 
pansion on an annual basis was 
small compared to the replace- 
ment volume necessary to keep 44 
million cars rolling. And, remem- 
ber, 43% of the cars registered 
last year were prewar models, that 
is, more than 11 years old. 


Replacement demand is of con- 
trolling significance even in the 
market for houses. The final ver- 
sion of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s recent survey of consumer 
buying plans for houses and dur- 
able goods shows that four out of 








ten prospective buyers of houses 
in 1952 already own homes. Such 
replacement purchases have al- 
ways been made to meet the needs 
of growing families, but, today, a 
large part of replacement demand 
represents trading up, that is, 
many people would like to get rid 
of the small mass-produced houses 
built since the end of World War 
II, and move into houses with 
larger rooms, better landscaping 
and more distinctive architecture. 

Another important factor in the 
coming year will be a reduction 
in our heavy burden of foreign 
aid. It has become quite evident 
that the United States cannot 
indefinitely continue to assist the 
rest of the world on the present 
scale. A decrease is inevitable, as 
a change in the foreign economic 
policy of the United States is in 
the making regardless of the out- 
come of the election! Taken by 
itself, a decrease in our foreign 
aid would, of course, cause a re- 
duction in exports, but our gov- 
ernment fully recognizes this and 
special efforts will be made to in- 
crease the flow of American in- 
vestment into foreign countries, 
as an offset. Among other things, 
the granting of tax advantages to 
American corporations on their 
foreign investments would save a 
great deal, as it would make it 
unnecessary to use so much of the 
taxpayers’ money for foreign eco- 
nomic aid. 

Still other important factors on 
the favorable side are the large 
backlogs of public construction of 
various kinds. For example, it has 
been estimated that it would re- 
quire construction expenditures 
of $5 billion a year for 15 years 
just to modernize our roads. 

Probably the most favorable 
factor of all in the whole long- 
term situation is, as Doctor Leo 
Barnes of Prentice-Hall Economic 
Service puts it, the “stretch-out of 
the stretch-out” in defense spend- 
ing. The latest revision of the esti- 
mates of total defense spending 
indicates that the peak rate of 
more than $55 billion a year will 
be maintained for the entire fiscal 
year 1953-54, and that such spend- 
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I am very happy to speak before 
you today. I realize that I am a 
new face to almost all of you— 
but then I am almost as new to 
the Commis- 
sion itself. 
Being a new- 
comer to the 
Commission I 
shall not at- 
tempt to give 
a long disser- 
tation on the 
technical as- 
pects of our 
our statutes. I 
do not think 
this is entirely 
a disadvantage 
since most of 
you probably 
have no great 
desire to hear same. Instead 1 
should like to turn my newness 
to advantage and give you my 
offhand first impressions of the 
SEC. I might mention in passing 
that seldom has there been a 
Commissioner who before his ap- 
pointment has advised brokers and 
dealers with their securities prob- 
lems nor one who has fought the 
Commission in the courts and on 
one occasion in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

I think the first impression that 
one gets on coming to the Com- 
mission is the expertness of the 
staff. Individual by individual 
each is expert in his particular 
field. This fact has consequences 
which are at first blush not too 
obvious. A Commissioner who at 
least has a working knowledge of 
the seven statutes which the SEC 
administers is faced on each prob- 
lem by a member of the staff who 
is an expert in a particular phase 
of the particular statute involved. 
It places the Commissioner, who is 
duty bound not to blindly follow 
the recommendation of the staff in 
the position of having to “stump 
the expert.” While this is a diffi- 
cult job, it is, of course, a Commis- 


sioner’s duty to make such inde- 
pendent judgment rather than to 
merely put a rubber stamp ap- 


J. Howard Rossbach 


*An address by Mr. Rossbach at the 
Annual Convention of the National Secu- 
rity Traders Association, Roney Plaza 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 23, 1952. 
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SEC Is Not a Stern Policeman 
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Recently appointed SEC Commissioner, who has been “on both sides of the 


fence,” gives his first impression of the agency’s operations. 


Praises expert- 


ness of SEC staff, but says its working force is inadequate. Contends SEC is 
not a “stern policeman” and is more concerned with preventing fraud than 
rapping knuckles for technical violations of the statute. Gives advice in deal- 

ing with securities problems. 


proval on a decision made below 
the Commission level. 


SEC Staff Inadequate 


Second, the staff is inadequate 
in numbers to cope with the tre- 
mendous job involved. The SEC 
is charged with the responsibility 
of supervising billions of dollars 
of new issues, billions of dollars 
of funds carried in investment 
companies, other billions tied up 
in public utility holding company 
systems, as well as thousands of 
brokers and dealers whose trad- 
ing also runs into the high fig- 
ures. Moreover, it must detect and 
prevent fraudulent and manip- 
ulative practices in our markets 
and in dealings with customers. 
You may be surprised that with 
such heavy responsibilities the 
budget allowed the SEC is less 
than $6,000,000, and that within the 
last month it has been forced to 
make a painful cut in personnel, 
the fourth such cut in as many 
years. I know that the reaction of 
a good many securities dealers is 
that this budget cut will cut down 
on “SEC interference” with their 
business. I am afraid that such 
optimism is not warranted. In 
the first place, reports continue 
to be required although the force 
assigned to read them is insuffi- 
cient to carefully study them all, 
and, secondly, but more impor- 
tant, it just takes more of a delay 
before the average clearance or 
approval can be issued by the 


SEC or before we can answer your 
requests for interpretations or in- 
formation. During the past year 
the delay in clearing registration 
statements on new issues has in- 


creased from 10 to 13 days—not 
a healthy sign. 


My third surprise involved the 
aforementioned “SEC interfer- 
ence.” I had the feeling before 
coming to the Commission that 
the SEC was a stern policeman 
ready to pounce upon every vio- 
lation and to avail itself of every 
technicality in the statutes to se- 
cure its position. In the last two 
months, I have been most im- 
pressed by the fair and friendly 
attitude of the Commission. What- 
ever may have been that attitude 
15 years ago, it is now one of 
sympathy toward issuers and deal- 
ers in securities coupled with a 
desire to allow business transac- 
tions to flow along unimpeded un- 
less the public interest of invest- 
ors or the rights of an individual 
requires the contrary. It is an un- 
sensational, down-to-earth and 
businesslike approach, designed 
to be fair rather than technical, 
realistic rather than fussy, and at 
the same time standing firm 
against any acts which do or might 
mislead or harm the investor. 


General Approach to Securities 
Problems 


Being myself a hybrid who has 
been on both sides of the secu- 
rities fence, perhaps the most 
helpful thing that I can give vou 


is a bit of advice on the general 
approach to your own securities 
problems. 

(1) Know in general what to 
look for. Now you don’t have to 
be lawyers for this. There are 
summaries of the important pro- 
visions of the Acts available. 
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(2) Supervise your employees 
and fellow traders. It will not 
help you much when things go 
wrong to say that you did not in- 
vestigate a situation which cried 
for investigation. 

(3) Know something about your 
customers. Don’t let them get you 
involved in an unregistered pub- 
lic offering of some “rinky-dink” 
by an insider. 

(4) If you see a gimmick in any 
particular transaction, the cheap- 
est insurance you can get is to 
consult with someone—a partner 
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or your attorney—who really 
knows the answers. 

(5) Realize the importance of 
the nearest branch office of the 
SEC. The staff of that office can 
give informal rulings on many of 
your problems without the neces- 
sity of having them sent to Wash- 
ington at all. 

(6) Finally, if you do have a 
violation of the statute, my ex- 
perience has been that it is far 
better, rather than doing nothing, 
to run and tell papa. Tell the 
Commission what you have done 
and how you propose to remedy 
the situation. It has a tremendous 
psychological effect and takes a 
good deal of the sting out of what- 
ever the fault may be. 

I think that if all of my advice 
had to be lumped into one sen- 
tence, it would be this: Keep your 
eyes open, do the best you can and 
realize that the SEC is far more 
concerned with protecting the in- 
vestors and preventing fraud 
rather than rapping knuckles for 
any technical violation of the 
statute. 
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Convention Number 


That stock exchanges should be 
abolished is an idea which has 
enjoyed currency from time to 
time in different circles. But, 
thanks to va- 
rious public 
relations pro- 
grams carried 
on by ex- 
changes, and 
their broker 
members, the 
public today 
perhaps has a 
fair idea of 
the productive 
role the ex- 
changes play 
in the nation’s 
economy. 
Only an ele- 
mentary un- 
d.rstanding of economics is re- 
quired to see that they make a 
Lighly significant contribution to 
the living scales of the people. 
There are certain aspects of ex- 
change trading, however, which 
are not widely publicized, and not 
generally understood by investors 
and others in the trading public. 
These deserve consideration. 

The following statement, pub- 
lished by the New York Curb Ex- 
change, typifies the basis upon 
which the exchanges have been 
“sold” to the public: 

“The evolution and development 
of stock exchanges have been 
predicated upon the basic prin- 
ciple that the concentration of 
bids and offerings of all potential 
purchasers and sellers of a secu- 
rity at a single focal point (the 
floor of a stock exchange), in 
public competition under auction 
rules, assures buyers and sellers 
alike of paying and receiving the 
best prices prevailing at the 
time.” 1 

In so far as they do provide 
genuine auction markets for the 
transfer of securities, there can be 
little quarrel with the economic 
contribution of stock exchanges to 
the economy in general or inves- 
tors and other traders in particu- 
lar. As their operations deviate 
from the basic auction principle, 
though, serious questioning is in 
order. 

If a house is put up for auction, 
a true auction market for it can- 
not be said to exist if the owner 
puts in his own protective bid, 
or if the auctioneer plays any- 
thing but an impartial selling 
role. So it is with the stock ex- 
changes. Since the stock ex- 
change specialist has the continu- 
ing option to step in and trade 
for himself, he cannot be con- 
ceived of as an impartial auc- 
tioneer. Particularly, when a spe- 


Harold J. King 


1 “Advantages of Listing” (not dated) 
pamphlet. 
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Exchange vs. Counter Trading in Inactive Securities 


By HAROLD J. KING, Ph.D. 


Analyzing the rivalry that exists between stock exchange members and over- 
the-counter securities dealers, Dr. King discusses the relative position of each 
in field of securities trading. Points out auction system, employed by ex- 
changes, is not suited to small and inactive security issues, and does not assure 
either buyers or sellers a price based on intrinsic or economic value. Holds “spe- 
cialists” on stock exchanges are given a monopolistic situation in tranactions 
covering inactive stocks, and cites services of over-the-counter dealers in af- 
fording orderly markets for securities not suitable for trading on an exchange. 
Advocates “delisting” of inactive securities now traded in on exchanges. 


cialist executes an order for his 
own account, a deviation from 
the true auction principle arises. 

However, the assumption of a 
position in a security by a spe- 
cialist can have little influence 
on its price if the interest in the 
security is wide, and the activity 
is great. Under the specialist sys- 
tem, as it currently operates, it 
is frequent that specialists vir- 
tually specify (within, of course, 
the bounds of the public bids 
and offers) what the market price 
of an inactive security shall be. 
In this respect, their activities 
are arbitrary and unilateral. 

It is true that activity is a 
relative term, subject only to 
arbitrary definition and measure- 
ment. But, if the number of 
shares of a stock transferred in 
a given time period and/or the 
frequency of transactions is too 
low to maintain anything ap- 
proximating an auction market 
for it, it is neither logical nor 
in the public (investors’) interest 
that it be exchange-traded, be- 
cause of the monopolistic aspect 
of the specialist system. This, 
of course, is applicable to all 
such stocks whether they have 
been exchange-traded for many 
rar a short period, or not at 
all. 

As it is legal in the United 
States for stocks to be traded 
concurrently on exchanges and 
over-the-counter, a most reason- 
able query is how investors and 
traders in general could be 
harmed by having stocks, how- 
ever inactive, exchange - traded. 
The answer lies in the fact that 
once a stock is listed on an ex- 
change, over-the-counter activity 
in it virtually disappears for the 
simple reason that counter dealers 
cannot render their usual services 
at exchange commission rates. In 
effect, therefore, the trading 
public can at a given time enjoy 
either the services of exchange 
trading, or counter marketing, for 
a given security, but not both. 

A marked rivalry for the in- 
vestors’ business exists between 
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exchange officials on the one 
hand, and counter dealers on the 
other. To bolster the income 
possibilities of their broker mem- 
bers, the officials of an exchange 
wish to see trading in certain 
securities shifted from the counter 
markets to their place of business 
as soon as activity in such 
securities becomes promising. Not 
relishing the loss of potential 
revenue, they ordinarily are re- 
luctant to remove any issue from 
trading merely because it is in- 
active. By the same token, coun- 
ter dealers prefer to see certain 
issues not admitted to exchange 
trading, and others “delisted,”2 
or removed from such trading. 
Allegedly the competition has 
been carried to the extent that 
some corporations have found 
their stocks admitted to exchange 
trading against their wishes, and 
in addition have discovered it 
impossible to get them removed 
from such trading. 


From the standpoint of the pub- 
lic interest, the pertinent ques- 
tion regarding inactive securities 
is which type of marketing, in 
the words of the New York Curb 
Exchange, “assures buyers and 

a 


2 The terminology is complicated by 
the fact that the New York Curb Ex- 
change, for example, maintains a list of 
“unlisted” securities admitted to trading. 
These issues have not met the Federal 
registration requirements for “full” list- 
ing. Several years ago the Securities and 
Exchange Commission decided it was not 
in the public interest to force the elimi- 
nation of this hybrid classification. 
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sellers alike of paying and receiv- 
ing the best prices prevailing at 
the time.” As buyers think of 
lower prices as better, and sellers 
think of higher ones as such, 
objectivity may be introduced 
only with some concept as “real” 
economic value. The question 
then becomes: Which system of 
marketing assures buyers and 
sellers alike an opportunity to pay 
and receive prices more proxi- 
mate to “real” economic values— 
or, at least, prices they think are 
more proximate? It is in this re- 
gard that counter dealers are in a 
position to make one of their 
greater contributions. 


That active stocks, frequently 
transfer at prices little related to 
“real” economic values can hard- 
ly be doubted. Many apparently 
buy stocks according to price 
and nothing else—their interest 
being merely in “where is the 
price going and when?” That 
such is their right is not ques- 
tioned. And this right is not con- 
fined to active securities. But for 
those who are interested in the 
relationships between stock prices 
and economic values, there are 
certain elements in the functions 
and mechanical workings of stock 
exchanges and over-the-counter 
markets well worth examination. 

Stock exchanges are set up on 
the idea that buy and sell orders 
will come to them; that the ini- 
tiative will rest with the trading 
public. The primary function of 
an exchange is to serve as a 
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means for the execution of pub- 
lic orders. Under the specialist 
system, certain exchange mem- 
bers are assigned the tasks of (1) 
keeping bid and asked quotation 
books for one or more securities, 
(2) the matching of orders, and 
(3) in the case of inactive secu- 
rities, and under certain circum- 
stances, the “making of a market” 
by trading on their own account, 
or entering their own bid and 
offer figures. This may be viewed 
as the giving of semi-monopolistic 
trading priviledges to those spe- 
cialists who choose to assume the 
obligations connected therewith. 
The primary income of the spe- 
cialist is twofold; brokerage 
charged his own customers, and 
his share on the business he 
transacts for other brokers. In- 
ventory positioning is his other 
source of income (or loss). That 
exchange regulations, or deci- 
sions of trading or floor commit- 
tees, require him at times “to 
make an orderly market” in se- 
curities which are not active 
makes him somewhat vulnerable 
in that he must asume inventory 
positions. “Making of markets” 
includes “closing of spreads.” If 
on his books, for example, the 
highest public bid for a stock is 
42, and the lowest offer 43, the 
specialist may feel called upon, 
or the trading committee may di- 
rect him, to enter his own bid 
and offer for one trading unit 
(100, 50, 25, or 10 shares) of the 
stock at 42%. In so far as it op- 
erates effectively, this system 
not only narrows the market at a 
given time, but also reduces the 
steps by which the market price 
of an inactive stock may travel 
upward or downward. In both 
ways, exchange officials claim, it 
renders a public service. The 
width of the spread which would 
be considered unsatisfactory 
would depend upon the price of 
the stock, the trading history of 
the stock, and other variables. 


Exchange officials emphasize 
that the quotation of the special- 
ist is “firm,” and that he must 
stand ready to assume inventory 
positions regardless of his own 


Continued on page 74 
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Florida—Its Industrial Development 


We folks in Florida have to do 
a lot of traveling around to tell 
people outside of Florida what’s 
going on down here. I’ve had to 
go to New York, Chicago, Boston, 





McGregor Smith 


around in there, and because of 
my slow and easy-going way, 
I’m always met with this remark, 
“Well, Mack, you all don’t work 
as hard down South as we do up 
North, do you?” And my reply 
always is, “No sir, we don’t—but 
we get a hell of a lot more done.” 
Now, I’m not going to try to 
make you a speech. I’m just going 
to try to talk a little plain talk, 
because I know your problems in 
selling are a good deal like the 
same problems I have in selling 
Florida. I’ve had to sell for my 
company over a hundred million 
dollars in securities since the last 
war. We’re going to have to sell 
more than two hundred and fifty 
million in the next ten years. 


Well, anyhow, in going around 
I have found that there are cer- 
tain things they don’t know, and 
I know you run up against it, 
so I’m going to just try to help 
you out a little bit with some 
of my experiences, and I’ll cite 
a one typical example to start 
with. 


You have all heard of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York. Maybe some of their rep- 
resentatives are here today. Some- 
body told me that the Bankers 


*Stenographic report of remarks of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Roberts at the Annual 
Convention of the National Securit 
Traders Association, Roney-Plaza Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 21, 1952. 


R. B. Roberts 





By McGREGOR SMITH* 


President, Florida Power & Light Company 


and 
RICHARD B. ROBERTS 


Vice-President, Florida Power & Light Company 


Florida Power & Light executives, in explaining what’s going on in the way 

of industrial development in Florida during the last decade, say Florida is a 

““srew-some State,” the fastest growing State in the Union, and explain charts 

showing relative increases in Florida’s population, resources, general business 

activity and other fields of economic development, as compared with other 
States and the nation as a whole. 


Trust Company had an awful lot 
of funds to invest. I happened to 
be in there one day when Detroit 
Edison was selling some securi- 
ties. They had one of these meet- 
ings where they were turning the 
pages, you know, and asking if 
there was any questions. I wanted 
to see how Detroit was doing it. 

It was raining, and after the 
meeting was over, I asked who 
has charge of these funds to in- 
vest and asked will you take me 
to him. So we went into this 
little glass office. And it was 
like this day here; they have 
plenty of them up in New York. 
And I said, “Mr. Dunkle, my 
name is McGregor Smith. I’m 
President of the Florida Power 
and Light Company.” 

I said to Mr. Dunkle, “I’ve 
come in here to find out how 
much investments does your bank, 
your department have in Flor- 
ida?” Well, he was terribly em- 
barrassed. I didn’t mean to em- 
barrass the poor fellow, but he 
looked out the window and he 
said, “We have nothing.” Well, 
I says, “Do you mind telling me 
why.” Well, he look like that 
was a hard question. I guess 
that’s the hardest question Mr. 
Dunkle had had asked of him in 
a long time. I mean, this all 
took place in 30 or 40 seconds— 
a good deal like you Yankees, 


we sometimes come to the point 
ourselves. 

He said, “Well, it’s a little too 
much Miami.” Of all the things 


he could say, well, that pleased 
me all right. I lived in Miami. 
I know Miami. I said, “Do you 
mean a papier-mache economy?” 
And he smiled and he was very 
appreciative, and he said, “Yes, 
sir.” I said, “Well, then you’re 
going to get the full lecture.” 
So I had my brief case—the 
bottle of Scotch and harmonica 
and cob pipe that I used three 
years down at the SEC when we 
were getting cleaned up and per- 
fumed behind the ears, I didn’t 
show him them—but I pulled out 
these charts that I have here 
today and I went through them. 


This was on a Friday. Tuesday 
we were selling some bonds. 
said, “We don’t expect you to 
buy them bonds.” 

I asked, “Have you been to 
Florida?” He looked out the 
window again and he said, “No, 
sir, I haven’t been to Florida.” 
“Well,” I said, “that’s a funny 
coincidence. You feel about Flor- 
ida just about like I felt about 
New York bankers before I came 
up here.” I said, “I was born 
in Tennessee. I’m a mountaineer, 
and,” I says, “I was ignorant as 
hell and I used to think every 
banker in New York was a thief 
and a crook until I come up there 
and dealt with them.” I said, “You 
ought to go down to Florida and 
get educated like I have in coming 
to New York. 


Well, now, he listened to me 
faithfully. He didn’t talk. We 
never mentioned anything about 
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1 the fastest growing State. 


him buying anything. But to my 
surprise, on Tuesday, when our 
bonds were sold, he took 23% of 
the issue of $10,000,000. And I 
honestly didn’t intend to sell 
them. 


“We Have Got to Sell Florida” 


But I know that we have got 
to sell Florida in order to sell 
Florida Power and Light. You 
folks in the municipal business, 
‘we’re helping you. You folks in 
the industrial business, we're 
helping you. 

Now, we honestly agree that 
we’ve got a “grew-some” story, 
a “grew-some” State. In fact, 7 
t 
really “grew-some” in the last 
10 or 20 years. We have the 
fastest growing State in America, 
and we think it will continue to 
be the fastest growing State in 
America, and the main and im- 
portant thing to vou is that you’re 
interested in growth. 

We have got the fastest grow- 
ing State and we’re going to tell 
you why and how, and that we’re 
growing along stable and sound 
lines. We’re not going into de- 
tail because we only have 20 
minutes, and two or three minutes 
I have already used. We have 
some charts, those of you can see 
there on the table. about Florida, 
and there is a short review in 
there about the kind of govern- 
ment we got. Not only have we 
got this wonderful climate, but 
Florida has got one of the most 
conservative governments in the 
nee States, and that’s what I 

e. 


We have carried this message 
East, carried it all over the coun- 
try, and it makes a big impression, 
and that’s one of the reasons 
Florida is growing faster, because 
Florida does grow from outside 
capital. 


Now, we've got these fine 
charts and we have a good turner. 
I specialize in playing the har- 
monica, but we have got a guy 
who probably has done more 
economic research work, made 


more forecasts, and has been in 
Florida much longer than I have. 
Dick Roberts, our Vice-President 
in charge of economic research, 
has done just some simple re- 
search work on these charts, it’s 
very simple and inasmuch as the 
first chart is quite complicated and 
it’s a little hard for me to explain 
it, I’m going to call on Dick 
Roberts to explain the first chart. 
I don’t think you'll have this 
first chart in the booklet, but you 
do have the others. Ill have 
Dick Roberts explain the first 
chart. 

We want a spotlight on this 
particular chart. This first one 
is very important, and we do 
want it. 

Mr. Roberts: This exhibit has 
absolutely nothing to do with our 
story. All we’re trying to do is 
to see if you can see it from 
way back there, and you fellows 
up in front, can you see it, too? 
Now, you look at this little girl 
here and you’d say, “That? Oh, 
that must be the lighthouse 
keeper’s daughter.” Well, maybe 
she is the lighthouse keeper’s 
daughter. And you’d say, “There 
she stands on the white sands of 


Miami Beach.” Maybe she is 
standing on the white sands of 
Miami Beach. And “there she 


stands under cocoanut palm trees.” 
Maybe she does, and certainly 
this must be her papa’s lighthouse. 
Now, sometimes you’re so close to 
a subject—not that being close to 
this subject wouldn’t be interest- 
ing — but sometimes we’re so 
close to it that we can’t really 
see the facts. So without having 
to move you at all, I’m going to 
roll you back just about a hundred 
and fifty feet and see what the 
facts are. So we take this one 
down. Now, here’s the same little 
girl. I know you in the back can’t 
see her now, but you can see that 
she is not a lighthouse keeper’s 
daughter, but she is a very beauti- 
ful model. 

You see she’s not standing on 
the beach, but she’s standing on 
a truck load of sand, she’s stand- 
ing under palm fronds that are 
held up by a construction crane. 
And that’s the stack on our Cutler 
Plant above 12 or 14 miles south 
of here. 


So, you see, there’s more to 
Florida than meets the eye. You 
suggest that there is sham back 
of these things. I say that regard- 
less of how papier-mache some 
things may appear, they’re al- 
ways backed up with good sound 
engineering facts. 

Now, do you want to take over, 
Mr. Smith? 


Mr. Smith: Well, I'll tell you, 
you’re doing such a good job and 
Continued on page 77 
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I 
Business Activity 
The majority of economists are 


months imme- 
Whileitis 


gerous to ac- 


— any CON- that business recession was regis- 
clusion which tered in the steel industry statis- 
seems so Ob- tics) with operations of the steel 
vious, it is mills declining from a peak of 
only fair to about 95% of capacity in the first 
note that ma- quarter, to 65% of capacity by 
jority opinion December. Fortunately, break- 
is not wrong even points in the 20’s were at a 
all of the time. much lower level than they are 
At the mo- today, so that corporate profits in 
Anthony Gaubis = e* barring 1927, while well below those of 
sila only an early the preceding two years, were 
and sudden stil] reasonably satisfactory. The 
ending of the Korean war, or some 1949 readjustment in business af- 
other major international devel- fected primarily the short-cycle or 
opment, this seems to be a fairly soft goods industries, as at that 
safe prediction. Under the circum- time we still had a large, unsatis- 
stances, the principal questions fied pent-up demand for durable 
from the point of view of the busi- goods. 
ness man and the investor are the Among the reasons for believing 
outlook past the early months of that the next period of business 
next year, as well as the outlook readjustment, which seems more 
for profits. It might be mentioned likely than not to get under way 
that there is a great deal of loose by the second quarter of next 
thinking on the latter subject, year, will not lead to a downward 
with many of the propaganda re- spiral, are the two factors of high 
ports being issued by financial break-even points and excess 
houses suggesting that a contin- capacity. Serious  price-cutting 
uation of high level output auto- does not usually develop in any 
matically ensures the maintenance jndustry until after operations de- 
of earnings at or above the aver- cline to around the break-even 
age levels of the past few years. points for the marginal producers. 
Even a cursory study of the diver- At that point, the desire to main- 
gencies between the sales and tain volume becomes a dominant 
pre-tax earnings trends of many objective. There is also a ten- 
companies during the past three dency to manufacture for inven- 
years shows how dangerous this tory until this point is reached. 
assumption can be under current This means that the present high 
conditions. level of break-even points has the 
II effect of aes veal venom + 
more sensitive to moderate de- 
a to —_— clines in demand, with the conse- 
7 BowawEee quence that the necessary read- 
We can be fairly confident, I justment or curtailment of opera- 
think, that the next change of 10% tions to bring production in line 
to 15% in the Federal Reserve with consumption is more prompt. 
Board Index of Industrial Produc- At the same time, surplus plant 
tion, which now stands at about capacity tends to help shorten the 
223, will be downward. We can duration of the upward phase of 
also be reasonably sure that we the business cycle. The effect of 
will not see, in this decade at these two factors on the profit 
least, another prolonged down- outlook is, of course, quite another 
ward spiral in business such as story. (This may help explain why 
was witnessed between 1929 and common stocks have been selling 
1932. At worst, the next business at well below prewar ratios to 
readjustment should not be earnings.) 
greater than og pene = Ill 
1937, and is more ely than no 
to be limited to only slightly more Early Business Readjustment 
than the declines experienced in Our reasons for believing that 
nw or = — bo ee — i a business readjustment will get 
Index oO ndustria roduction 
declined from a high of 99, in under way by sometime in the 
March of that year, to a low of 92 early months of 1953 may be sum- 
in the last quarter. The brunt of marized as follows: 
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The Business Outlook 


By ANTHONY GAUBIS substantial reduction in the de- 
Investment Counselor mand for goods because of a de- 


agreed that business activity is Mr. Gaubis predicts business activity will maintain high level over next three —{Dere 3s of an Increase in Gey ta 
reasona ce in oO d t . . . . . 
wany hdahs hovel Saving ot tenet the or four months; next change in industrial production will be from 10 to 15% build up inventories. This is espe- 


three or four downward, but without entailing major depression, because of numerous cush- ages is dissipated. To the extent 
diately ahead. ions, and profit margins will oscillate around prewar levels. Regarding stock up to fill armament contracts, the 
usually dan- market, expects declines limited to 25 to 40% in majority of issues. cooneuny See Specs. Sastre, oF 


(1) Business has been supported not kept pace with the higher oods s 
during the past six years by heavy costs which invariably follow (5) Except for ¢ being pro 
spending of borrowed money. This wage increases of favored groups, 
has not been fully appreciated be- has been postponed or mitigated pater er Big ys voy ve. May wy Bet 
cause the “deficit” spending has by frozen rents. In various parts export trade. Europe and Asia 
not been on the part of the Gov- of the country, however, rents are 2 
a but by eevee and being gradually egy meee he 
corporations. Actually, there has increases are being permitt 
been a net decline of more than under one pretext or another. As side track on Soutl American 
$10 billion in the met Federal this happens, residual consumer 
debt, during this period. (These incomes naturally diminish, with 
figures exclude Government bonds the offsetting gains to landlords 
absorbed by Social Security and usually flowing in a somewhat 
similar agencies.) The total of pri- different direction than does the 
vate debt during this period has disposable income of the tenant 
risen from $141 billion on Dec. 31, group. 


1945, to a level of more than $277 —_(3) Expenditures for new plant have helped to consume some of 


at the present time, almost cer- p ak levels. I of thi 
tainly stands at over $300 billion. e peak levels. A great deal of this This may have a serious impact 


In 1951 alone, there was a net in- 


crease in private debt of $31 bil- are signs that’some expansion pro- 
lion. We would have to assume grams will be cut back because of IV 
lool’ will Sieees” ceaeeae pad rising costs, and the realization 
, i f . 
that the combined spending of bor- pa ond = eee ea hed The ie eager yy against 
rowed money, by the Government seemed to be the case when pent- ©V€n a decline of full 1937-1938 
and/or eens bili will continue to ; foo tas followin 
be at the $25 ion average rate d t i A Tew years, tor the following rea- 
of the past few years, to support ‘aun Saieoliaes: 4g pe eee age og sons. (It might be in order’to re- 
the expectation that the total ef- 
fective demand for goods and ser- witnessed during the last half of the 1937-1938 recession was totally 
vices will be able to hold at the ; 
levels of the past few years. This ment “bribes” or plant expansion as —— recovery had béer 
line of reasoning overlooks cer- stimulants in the form of Certifi- 
tain factors which could easily cates of Necessity are likely to be (1) Consumer demand, or retai# 
slow down the rate of credit 
velocity. (Incidentally, the current 
level 3 neg Ay mney ae is 
more than three times the 1929 
peak. This is certainly a little 21, according to Department of ped oe -durable / goods. Liquid 
high, even after allowance is made 


for the growth of the country, and and distributors totaled $68.6 bil- built up during the Korean and 


(2) Maladjustments in the,econ- billion at the end of 1949. To be More, any decline in consumer 
omy have been increasing rather sure, some of the increase in the incotnes will be moderated by 
than diminishing in the past 12 value of inventories since 1949 can SUCh increasingly important fac- 
months. This is a natural conse- be accounted for by higher prices, tors as Social Security and unem- 
quence of every round of wage in- but LIFO accounting terids to ployment Compensation payments, 
creases for organized workers. limit the influence of the~price large savings by some segments of 
Part of the pinch in the budgets factor. However, it does «look as the,population, and the stimulat- 
of individuals whose incomes have though there is more danger of a Continued on page 73 


sire to work off inventories, than 


cially true once the fear of short- 


that inventories have been built 


“discounted” this supporting fac- 
tor in our business outlook. 


duced under our armament pro- 


have been rapidly getting back 
into production, and have-an in- 


and other markets because of 
lower wage costs and, in some 
cases, very low-cost plant and 
equipment provided by American 
funds. Russia is also making 
strides in reopening her pre-war 
avenues of trade with some of the 
countries which in recent ‘years 


type of construction work will on some industries, and therefore 
carry well through 1953, but there an effect on our entire economy. 


No Major Decline 


up demands had been superim- proportions for at least the next 





tain capital goods might well be call, however, that the extent of 


1953, particularly since Govern- U®¢xpected at that time, inasmych 


greatly restricted from now on. trade, could well hold at fair 
(4) Inventories, on the whole, Close to current levels with an 
are at a very high level. On Aug. tapering off of purchases of hom 


Commerce estimates, the com- Savings are at a record break 
bined inventories of manufacturers level, and consumer inventori 


lion, as compared with $69.0 bil- Propaganda “shortage” scares hay 
lion a year earlier, and $53.5 been largely worked off. Further 
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Denver 


CLARKE, HAGOOD, Jr.* 
Barcus, Kindred & Co., Miami 


CLEAVER, JAMES P. 
Goodbody & Co., New York 
COART, Mrs. L. H. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 


COLLINS, GEORGE L.* 
Geyer & Co. Incorporated 
New York 

COLWELL, SAMUEL 
W.E. Hutton & Co., New York 


COOK, ROBERT 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc. 
Miami 
COURTNEY, WM.* 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Jacksonville 
CRANE, G. PRICE * 
Arnold & Crane, New Orleans 


CROCKETT, GORDON * 
Crockett & Co., Houston 


CUNNINGHAM, FRANCIS J. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
New York 

CUNNINGHAM, GEORGE 
Geo. W. Cunningham & Co. 
Westfield, N. J. 


CURRIE, TREVOR * 
Denver 


DAVIS, PAUL 4A. 
Paul A. Davis & Co., Miami 


DEAN, JAMES B.* 
J. W. Tindall & Co., Atlanta 


DEDRICK, GEORGE 
Joseph McManus & Co., 
New York 
DEPPE, RALPH * 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 
St. Louis 
DOOLY, OSCAR E. 
Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miami 


EARNEST, GEORGE H.* 
Fewel & Co., Los Angeles 


EBLE, HOWARD 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 
Cleveland 

EGAN, JOHN F. 


st California Co, 
.. t Francisco 


ELDER, GEORGE J.* 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
Detroit 


EVANS, J. HERBERT 
Beil & Hough, St. Petersburg 


FISHER, CHARLES F. 
National Quotation Bureau, 
Inc., Chicago 


FISHER, DONALD * 
Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit 


FLINN, EMERY 
Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miami 


FOSTER, L. WARREN * 
Gottron, Russell & Co. 
Cleveland 


FREEAR, LANDON A.* 
Wm. N. Edwards & Co. 
Fort Worth 


FRENCH, JOHN S. 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
New York 


FRENKEL, LESTER 
Gersten & Frenkel, New York 


FRIEDMAN, LEONARD * 
Boettcher and Company 
Chicago 


FUERBACHER, JOHN * 
Walter, Woody & Heimer- 
dinger, Cincinnati 


GIVENS, J. J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Miami 


GOGGIN, ROBERT 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 


GOODMAN, RICHARD * 
Shields & Company 
New York 


GRAHAM, THOMAS 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
Louisville 


GREEN, SAM * 
Pledger & Company, Inc. 
Los Angeles 


GREGORY, WM., Jr. 
Bonner & Gregory, New York 


HACK, JOHN J.* 
F. S. Moseley Co., Chicago 


HAGENSIEKER, EARL 
Reinholdt & Gardner 
St. Louis 


HAHN, CHARLES W. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
Houston 


HAIGNEY, DAYTON P.* 
Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 
Boston 


HAMMELL, ELMER * 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co. 
Chicago 


HANLEY, Mrs. L. G. 
New York 


HARRINGTON, FRANK * 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 
Boston 


HART, MAURICE 
New York Hanseatic Corp. 
New York 


HASTINGS, H. RUSSELL 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & 
Co., Detroit 


HATZ, ARTHUR * 
Arnhold & S. Bleichroeder, 
Inc., New York 
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HAWKINS, DANIEL M. 
Hawkins & Co., Cleveland 


HECHT, JOHN C. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
Los Angeles 


HEIMERDINGER, JOHN * 
Walter, Woody & Heimer- 
dainger, Cincinnati 


HOLT, HENRY 
Thomson & McKinnon 
Indianapolis 


HOLT, WILSON 
Gooabody & Co., Tampa 


HOLTON, CHARLES * 
Holton, Hull & Co. 
Los Angeles 


HOMSEY, ANTON E. 
duPont, Homsey & Company 
Boston 


HOUGH, WM. R. 
Beil & Hough, St. Petersburg 


HUDEPOHL, HARRY J.* 
Westheimer and Company 
Cincinnati 


HUDSON, JOHN M.* 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
Philadelphia 


HUNT, GEORGE V.* 
Starkweather & Co. 
New York 


HUNTER, WELLINGTON * 
Hunter Securities Corp. 
New York 


ISAACS, HENRY 
Virginia Securities Co. 
Norfolk 


JACKSON, WINTON A.* 
First Southwest Company 
Dallas 


JOLLEY, LEX * 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., 
Inc., Atlanta 


JONES, JAMES * 
Courts & Co., Atlanta 


KATZ, ARTHUR 
The Cincinnati Municipal 
Bond Corp., Cincinnati 


KEARTON, JOHN 
National Quotation Bureau, 
Inc., Philadelphia 


KELLY, EDWARD * 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
New York 


KELLY, JAMES * 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
New York 


KING, MARTIN I. 
Sutro Bros. & Co., New York 


KING, THOMAS 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
Chicago 


KNAPP, REGINALD * 
Wertheim & Co. New York 


KNOX, Mrs. EDNA 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 
New York 


KRUMHOLZ, NATHAN 
Siegel & Co., New York 
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LEE, ALONZO H.* 


Sterne, Agee & Leach 
Birmingham 


LEE, GARNETT O., Jr.* 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Richmond 


LESTRANGE, GEORGE * 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
Pittsburgh 


LILLIS, DONALD C. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 
New York 


LISTON, CORWIN L. 
Prescott & Co., Cleveland 


LONG, MARTIN 
The First Cleveland Corp. 
Cleveland 


LYNCH, WM. 
Lynch, Allen & Co., Dallas 


McALEER, GEORGE * 
Dominick & Dominick 
New York 


McCLEARY, GEORGE * 
Florida Securities Company 
St. Petersburg 


McCREEDY, C. T. 
McCreedy & Company, Inc. 
Miami 


McCREEDY, Mrs. MARION 
McCreedy & Company, Inc. 
Miami 


McCULLEN, WM. 
Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


McCULLEY, CLAYTON R.* 
First Southwest Company 
Dallas 


McGIVNEY, J. T. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
New York 


McLAUGHLIN, JOHN F.* 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 
New York 


McMANUS, JOSEPH 
Joseph McManus & Co. 
New York 


McPOLIN, BENJAMIN J. 
McDonald & Company 
Cleveland ’ 


MAGID, SAMUEL E.* 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
New York 


MAGUIRE, FELIX E.* 
Stroud & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Philadelphia 


MAGUIRE, JAMES B.* 
J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
Boston 


MARCUSSON, P. A. 
Investment Dealers’ Digest 
New York 


MARSLAND, ALLISON W.* 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 
New York 


MARTIN, JUSTUS 
Robinson-Humphrey & Com- 
pany, Inc., Atlanta 


MASON, WALTER G.* 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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MATHEWS, ROBERT C., Jr. 
Trust Company of Georgia 
Atlanta 


MEANS, J. W. 
Courts & Co., Atlanta 


MEYERS, JOHN J., Jr.* 
Gordon Graves & Co. 
New York 


MICHELS, HARRY 4A. 
Allen & Company 
New York City 


MILLER, F. BOICE * 


B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc. 
Miami 


MILLER, WM. 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
Los Angeles 


MONTAGUE, ARCH * 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Cincinnati 


MOORE, VICTOR * 
King Merritt & Co., Inc. 
Miami 


MORGAN, KNEALE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Miami 


MORLEY, JOHN 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 
Jacksonville 


MORTON, FRED G.* 
The Milwaukee Company 
Milwaukee 


MOSLEY, R. VICTOR * 
Stroud & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Philadelphia 


MOSS, W. F. 
National Quotation Bureau, 
Inc., New York 
MULLER, GEORGE J.* 
Janney & Co., Philadelphia 
MUSCHETTE, LESLIE 
First of Michigan Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 
NELSON, WM., II 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirk- 
patrick, Nashville, Tenn. 
NEWMAN, FRANK D. 
Frank D. Newman & Co. 
Miami 
NIEMAN, BARNFY 
Carl Marks & Co., Inc. 
New York 
NOEL, W. J.* 
The Crummer Company, Inc. 
Orlando 
OETJEN, HENRY 
McGinnis & Company 
New York 


O’HARA, WALTER 
Thomison & McKinnon 
New York - 


O’KANE, JOHN, Jr. 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co. 
New York 


OHLANDT, JOHN D.* 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., 
Incorporated, New York 


PARKER, H. SHELDON 
Kay, Richards & Co. 
Pittsburgh 


PARSONS, E. E., Jr.* 
Parsons & Co., Inc., Cleveland 


PEARSON, G. HAROLD* 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas 


PEPPER, CECIL B. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 


PETTEY, C. HERBERT 
Equitable Securities Corpora- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 


PHILLIPS, GEORGE 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 
Cincinnati 


PHILLIPS, JOSEF * 
Pacific Northwest Co. 
Seattle ' 


PIERCE, DANIEL T. 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, 
Inc., Orlando 


PIERCE, PAUL 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman 
Orlando 

PIERCE, ROBERT J.* 
Pierce-Carrison Corp. 
Jacksonville 

PLUMRIDGE, THEODORE E. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., 
Incorporated, New York 

POOLE, HORACE I. 
Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout 
& Co., New York 

PORTER, CLAUDE G. 
White, Noble & Co. 
Detroit 

PRICE, THOMAS W. 
McAndrew & Co., Inc. 
San Francisco 

PULLIAM, LAWRENCE S. 
Weeden & Co., Los Angeles 

QUIGLEY, JAY L. 
Quigley & Co., Inc., Cleveland 

RAHN, FRED 
The Illinois Company 
Chicago 

RAND, ARTHUR H. 
Woodard-Elwood & Co. 
Minneapolis 


REED, HARRY F.* 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Dallas 
REILLY, F. VINCENT 


T..e Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, New York 


REILLY, JOHN F; 
. F. Reilly & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, New York 


ROBERTS, RICHARD 
Florida Power & Light Co. 


ROBSON, FREMONT 
F. B. Ashplant Co., New York 


RODGERS, RAYMOND 
New York University 
New York City 


ROSSBACH, HOWARD * 
Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, Washington 


ROTHSCHILD, GEORGE 
Batkin & Co., New York 


SACCO, ARTHUR 
Cruttenden & Co., Chicago 


SACHNOFF, MOREY D.* 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
Chicago 


SACHNOFF, SAMUEL * 
First National Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago 
SALKAY, ZOLTAN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Jacksonville 
SANDERS, SIDNEY J.* 
Foster & Marshall, Seattle 
SAUNDERS, WALTER F.* 
Dominion Securities Corpora- 
tion, New York 
SCHLICTING, HUGH R. 
Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co. 
Seattle 
SCHLOSS, IRWIN * 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
New York 
SCHLOSSER, GUSTAVE * 
Union Securities Corporation 
New York 
SEABER, ALFRED M. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Miami 
SERLEN, LEWIS H. 
Josephthal & Co., New York 
SHEEHAN, DANIEL M., Jr.* 
Sheehan, McCoy & Willard 
Boston 
SHORSHER, FRED A. 
Ball Burge & Kraus 
Cleveland 


Continued on page 76 
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Thursday, November 13, 1952 


Report of the Public Relations Committee 


Henry Oetjen, of McGinnig & 
Company, New York City, Chair- 
man of the NSTA nes WAS rw 
tions Committee, submitted _his 

TP 7 Fepoit 146 Qhe 

“Ann wa?’'‘Con- 
pventiom ef the 
‘Association on 
_ Oct. 21. Mr. 
“Ocetjien told 
thie ‘convention 
of the work of 
the Committee 
in its efforts 
to foster in- 
vestment edu- 

cation and a 

better under- 

standing of the 

securities in- 

dustry, but re- 

vealed the 

difficulties in- 
volved because of certain handi- 
caps. He particularly stressed the 
need for a Public Relations Com- 
mittee of a more permanent ten- 
ure, and called for a greater role 
by local affiliates in the work of 
the Committee. 


The text of Mr. Oetjen’s report 
follows: 


At the midwinter dinner in 
February, our good President, 
Russell Hastings, offered me the 
Chairmanship of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of NSTA. I-ac- 
cepted this position fully realizing 
the importance of the work that 
it would be necessary for this 
Committee to face. On July 14, 
1951, the NSTA undertook a pro- 
gram of endorsement and the 
promise of introduction of the 
educational program of the Insti- 
tute of Fiscal and Political Edu- 
cation. We felt it was the duty 
of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee to do everything possible to 
projeet this program before our 
various affiliates and attempt to 
sponsor this program with the 
hope that its success, while not 
redounding to the profit of any 
one firm or group of firms, would 
help our industry generally. We 
all know, as later events proved, 


that our industry requires a great 
public relations program to edu- 
cate, what might be called the 





Henry Octjen 


Henry Oesdjen tells of.efforts of “Investment Features Service,” favored by the 

National Agsociation, to spread savings and investment education. Sees need 

for more activity along these lines by local affiliates. Wants chairmanship of 
Public Relations Committee extended to two-year term. 


“middle millions” in the United 
States into investing in either 
listed, unlisted or mutual funds 
securities. 

In accordance with the above, 
your committee sent out a letter, 
outlined as follows: 

“As you know, the NSTA has 
undertaken a broad national edu- 
cational program in savings and 
investment, and I have accepted 
the job of Director of Public Re- 
lations in order to put the pro- 
gram into operation. In this en- 
deavor, I am obviously going to 
need help from all of our 30 re- 
gional groups. 

“The program which comes to 
us ready made is the one spon- 
sored by the Institute of Fiscal 
and Political Education under the 
name of Investment Features Ser- 
vice. The Institute is a non-profit 
organization chartered by the 
Board of Regents of the New York 
State Department of Education. 

The Investment Features Ser- 
vice current program consists of 
a monthly tabloid of feature arti- 
cles which are distributed for 
re-publication to several thousand 
daily and weekly papers through- 
out the country as well as to 
leading industrial employee pub- 
lications. 

“This program is financed by 
sale of this monthly service to 
investment firms, industrial and 
utility corporations, and others at 
a price of $120 a year, which I 
am sure most people in our busi- 
ness will agree is a very modest 
contribution to an effort that is 
designed to create new investors 
and can be most effectively used 
by all of us in this connection. The 


Investment Features Service also 
helps in the promotion and prepa- 
ration of broadcast material, fea- 
turing investment, for use of ex- 
isting national radio programs and 





has already developed several 
such outstanding broadcasts. (It is 
this writer’s hope and belief that 
ultimately sufficent funds may be 
raised from sale of this service 
to have regular national weekly 
broadcasts which can be spon- 
sored by all of our regional 
groups.) Various other projects 
are being planned for the future 
as additional funds become avail- 
able. It is my feeling that this 
program can be put over in a big 
way if our group will organize 
properly to give it a good initial 
boost. 

“As the first step in such an 
organizational program, I would 
suggest that each regional presi- 
dent appoint a special regional 
public relations director, who 
would automatically become a 
member of the national public 
relations committee. In this way 
we could all work very closely 
together on a national program 
while at the same time tying it 
down to a local level so that each 
regional association will get the 
full local benefits thereof. It is 
important that this public rela- 
tions appointee be an active and 
zealous individual interested in 
doing a real job. 

“The job of the national direc- 
tor of public relations will consist 
in cooperating with the sponsors 
in creating suitable material and 
getting it out to the regional 
groups, as well as cooperating in 
a vigorous way in fund raising. 
The job of the regional groups 
will consist of several important 
tasks which can be handled with 
the assistance of informal local 
committees set up by the regional 
group public relations directors. 
These tasks would be: 

“(a) To interest the local press 
and local radio stations in using 
the available material at regular 
intervals. 
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“(b) To enlist the cooperation of 
locai utility and inausiwiai corpo- 
rations in neiping to liuance We 
program ana to use the material 
in their employee publications 
and otherwise. 

“(c) To arrange speaking en- 
gagements for tne o1zicers of Our 
1ocal affiliates betore women's 
clubs, local chambers of com- 
merce, and other locai and civic 
groups. Speecnes or materiai for 
same would be made availabie 
trom this office. 

“(d) To encourage subscriptions 
to this monthly service trom all 
investment dealers of the com- 
munity as tneir contribution to 
this educational program. 

“I am enclosing copies of the 
January and February issues of 
the Investment Features Service. 
This service is aiready attracting 
demand from national farm, busi- 
ness, and general magazines, and 
radio program directors for spe- 
cial investment articles for their 
use. 

“Will you please write to me 
at your earliest convenience, giv- 
ing your opinion of the above sug- 
gestions and telling the name of 
the person in your group whom 
you are appointing and with 
whom I can work out further de- 
tails. 

“Sincerely, 

“Chairman, 

“Public Relations Committee.” 

Enclosed with this letter as 
stated above, were copies of the 
January and February issues of 
the Investment Feature Service 
with the suggestion that they 
could be distributed to local news- 
papers and radio stations as copy 
for articles to appear as a fur- 
therance of the educational pro- 
gram which we were sponsoring. 
The response received by the 
Committee to this particular letter 
was not too encouraging. 

On April 2, we received replies 
from four affiliates. We then pre- 
pared another letter as a follow- 
up. In this second letter we ex- 
plained that the material which 
we had enclosed in our first let- 
ter was sent to several thousand 
editors of daily and weekly news- 


papers, radio stations and indus- 
trial house organs throughout the 
country, and efforts were being 
constantly made to have it picked 
up and used on a national basis. I 


would like to cite three typical 
results of this distribution: 

(1) An article by H. Eugene 
Dickhuth, Herald Tribune Finan- 
cial Writer, entitled “Diamonds 
May Not Be a Girl’s Best Friend” 
was re-broadcast on the Bill Slater 
radio program, “Americans, Speak 
Up!” on over 100 stations in the 
United States. 

(2) An article by A. Wilfred 
May, Executive Editor of the 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, entitled “Does the U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond Offer You a Fair 
Break,” which definitely sug- 
gested that an investment port- 
tolio include mutual funds and 
common stocks—was picked up 
by the Treasury Department, U. 
S. Savings Bond Division for New 
York, and blown up into a folder 
which they gave wide distribu- 
tion. 

(3) An article by Shelley Pierce, 
Financial Editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, was sent to the editor 
of one of our largest and best 
farm publications having a cir- 
culation of several millions. As 
a result the editor of this pub- 
lication wrote a special feature 
article urging investment in com- 
mon stocks and mutual funds, 
which has since appeared. 

Again, response to this second 
letter was negligible. However, 
this should not be considered a 
criticism of the affiliates but per- 
haps a criticism of the committee 
for the following reason: 

In both of these letters we more 
or less requested that subscrip- 
tions be forwarded to the Institute. 
We should have perhaps realized 
that until such an institution, even 
though sponsored by very promi- 
nent names, has firmly established 
itself, a certain amount of skep- 
ticism would be attached to its 
ability to further the program un- 
dertaken. We, therefore, decided 
that perhaps it would be best if 
we dropped the idea, at least 
temporarily, of a solicitation pro- 
gram and just sent memoranda, 
hoping that we would be able to 
get newspapers to pick it up and 
use it for the benefit of the indus- 
try as a whole. 

With this particular program, 
we obtained a greater degree of 
success. The financial results have 
apparently proved that perhaps 
this overall program was a little 
too great to be handled. It is your 
Committee’s general opinion that 
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perhaps the best way for public 
relations to be handled by NSTA 
is to work with the local affiliates 
and have them publicize any 
forward-looking suggestions re- 
garding our industry in their local 
newspapers. 

Beside the above, we were glad 
to note that the Bond Club of 
Louisville with the cooperation 
of the Ohio Valley Group of the 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America are inaugurating a 
short course in investment at the 
University of Louisville “for the 
average person.” 

A similar course has already 
been inaugurated at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and about 800 
to 900 persons attended. 

Also the Detroit Public Library 
and the Detroit Stock Exchange 
are sponsoring a series of five 
weekly meetings. Topics of the 
various speakers, all identified 
with our industry, are as follows: 

“Types of Securities Available 
to Investors”; “How to Read the 
Financial Section of a Newspa- 
per’; “Introduction to Investment 
Analysis”; and “How to Set Up a 
Personal Investment Program.” 

The Detroit Library and Manley 
Bennett & Co. are sponsoring 
identical five week series of talks 
on Security Investment. 


Your Committee does not know 
how many other affiliates are 
sponsoring such programs. It defi- 
nitely would be a constructive 
move of great benefit to all. 


At this time we believe that the 
following suggestions are appro- 
priate. 


Committees are usually formed 
by the President at the mid-win- 
ter meeting in February. The 
Chairman of the various commit- 
tees must then go ahead and form 
a group to work with him. This 
naturally requires a great deal of 
letter-writing and awaiting re- 
sponses from the various affili- 
ates. It has been the experience 
of this committee that the forma- 
tive work consumes about two to 
three months, which brings us up 
to the beginning of vacation time. 
During the summer months, nat- 
urally very little is accomplished 
and in the fall, our annual con- 
vention comes along without too 
much having been accomplished. 
It is only natural after the con- 
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Report of NSTA Legislative Committee 


Chairman Walter G. Mason reports conferences with SEC, and urges NSTA 
members to contact Congressmen in support of House Bill 6846, which would 


vention that most of the chairmen 
of committees consider their work 
more or less done and there is 
again a hiatus until the next ad- 
ministration forms its new com- 
mittees in February. My sugges- 
tion, therefore, if possible, is that 
the Public Relations Committee, 
which can be considered different 
than most of the committees 
which have certain specific func- 
tions to perform, should have a 
tenure of office of at least two 
years. It is my considered opin- 
10n that during such a period o: 
time a substantial amount of con- 
structive work could be done. 


Another suggestion which I 
would like to make is that every 
officer and national representative 
should, during the period of the 
year, make it a point to attempt 
to give an address in his local 
community before some group, 
not only building up NSTA, but 
doing a public relations job for 
the industry generally. If the 
officer or representative does not 
feel he can compose such an ad- 
aress, I am certain that the Public 
Kelations Committee could work 
out the details of it for him. It 
could then be publicized not only 
in the local area wherever that 
may be but it might be possible 
to get some national publicity 
on it. 

In summation, I think the best 
which can be said for this Com- 
mittee is that they were able to 
accomplish, in a small way, a fair 
amount of public relations work 
but of greater importance is the 
self-analysis work which it has 
accomplished and if something 
could be done about the two con- 
structive suggestions made in this 
report—then perhaps NSTA could 
receive the type of publicity which 
its standing in the financial com- 
munities of our country warrants. 


The Committee at this time 
wants to thank the officers and 
the Executive Counsel for its 
splendid cooperation and, also a 
special thanks to the financial 
publications, the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle and the In- 
vestment Dealers Digest, for their 
fine cooperative spirit. 

Respectfully submitted, 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
Henry Oetjen, Chairman 
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Reporting on activities of the 
NSTA Legislative Committee dur- 
ing past year, Chairman Walter G. 
Mason, of Scott, Horner & Mason, 
Lynchburg, Va., confined his re- 
marks largely to the efforts of the 
securities industry to prevent the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion from carrying out its pro- 
posal to levy new and higher fees 
on investment dealers. 

The text of Mr. Mason’s report 
follows: 

While our Legislative Commit- 
tee’s report for 1951 showed that 
their activities were limited in 
scope, it seemed as though every- 
thing waited 
until this year 
to break loose. 

I must 
pause here 
and thank 
each and 
every one of 
the member 
groups from 
the various 
States and the 
present and 
past members 
of the Legis- 
lative Com- 
mittee for the 
help given us 
throughout the nation in protest- 
ing Release 4669 of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission under 
date of Jan. 31, 1952, and I urge 
each of you to continue your ac- 





Walter G. Mason 


limit powers of SEC. 


is that nothing is expected to hap- 
pen this year. 

I feel that each member of our 
Association is indebted to Con- 
gressman Fred E. Busbey from Il- 
linois who with his Bill H. R. 6846 
is trying definitely to limit the 
powers of the SEC with regard to 
members of our profession, and I 
am most indebted to my old friend 
Jay Quigley who attended both 
hearings. 

Following the policy of previous 
Legislative Committees, on April 
16 we had dinner with members 
of the SEC and Tony Lund of the 
staff, at Hotel Statler, Washington. 
The meeting was attended by the 
following officers of the NSTA— 
President Hastings, Vice-President 
Quigley, Secretary Bunn, and 
your Chairman. While this meet- 
ing was small, we felt much was 
accomplished and it did much to 
further our good relations with 
the SEC. I might add that the 
members of the Staff of the SEC 
have been most cooperative and 
always seemed ready and willing 
to give any information and an- 
swer any questions we might ask. 


To get a broad coverage, your 
Chairman thought it wise to select 
committeemen that represented 
our members generally in all sec- 
tions of the country. This wide 
representation and the splendid 
efforts of these committeemen in 
contacting their Congressmen and 
influential friends I am sure 
played a real part and, I believe, 


James B. Dean 
J. W. Tindall & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


J. L. Quigley 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Landon A. Freear 
William N. Edwards & Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Elmer W. Hammell 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Thomas W. Price 
McAndrew & Co., Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Josef C. Phillips 
Pacific Northwest Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Donald L. Patterson 
Boettcher & Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Sun Valley, Idaho 
Selected as Site of 
1953 NSTA Convention 


Next year’s Convention of the 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation will be held at Sun Valley, 
Idaho, during the week of Sept. 
14. This will mark the 20th an- 
nual meeting of the Association 
which includes 4,000 individual 


tivities in this connection. The will prove a deciding factor in the members and 31 separate Affili- 


first hearing in Washington on final outcome of this important ates. 


March 14, 1952 was so well at- 
tended and there were so many 
people interested that they had to 
have another hearing March 31, 
1952, and I am very pleased to re- 
port that at this writing nothing 
so far has been done with regard 
to raising the fees on investment 
dealers. Your Chairman has been 
to Washington on an average of 
once each month and we have a 


member there who keeps in close 
touch. The consensus of opinion 


matter. 
Respectfully submitted, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Walter G. Mason, Chairman 


Scott, Horner & Mason, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Walter F. Saunders 
Dominion Securities Corp., 
New York City 


William J. Burke, Jr. 
May & Gannon, 
Boston, Mass. 


In announcing the site of 
next year’s meeting, President- 
elect Harry L. Arnold, of Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., New York City, 
stressed the importance to mem- 
bers of their attending the annual 
gatherings, adding that his fel- 
low officers and members of the 
Executive Committee will use the 
experience gained from the last 
19 meetings to make the 1953 
Convention “the finest ever.” 
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Winton A. Jackson of the First 
Southwest Company, Dallas, 
Texas, Chairman of the Municipal 
Committee of the National Se- 
curity Traders 
Association, 
released the 
report of this 
Committee at 
the Annual 
Convention of 
the Associa- 
tion on Oct. 
21, 1952. The 
report reviews 
recent State 
and local 
legislative ac- 
tion affecting 
municipal 
bonds, and 
discusses the 
grave problem arising from the 
growing practice of localities in 
issuing municipal bonds in aid of 
private industrial financing. 

The text of the report follows: 

There has been no legislation 
of national significance enacted 
pertaining to municipal securities 
during the past 12 months. There 
has been some State and local 
legislative action that should be of 
general interest to the municipal 
bond fraternity. 


There was an unusual occur- 
rence in Illinois this year . . . the 
51st Legislature of that State 
passed a law relating to Illinois 
School Bonds (Article 5A), but this 
law failed to include that voters 
must be citizens of the United 
States and failed to set out the age 
limit of voters. The parties that 


drafted the amendment to the Act 
admitted that the omission was an 
oversight, but nevertheless all 


Winton A. Jackson 
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Chairman Winton A. Jackson reviews recent State and local legislative action 
of general interest to the municipal bond fraternity, and discusses the ques- 
tion of the use of public credit for industrial aid financing. Holds this is serious 
problem for investment dealers, and urges all NSTA members and other deal- 
ers to do their utmost in dissuading municipalities from issuing bonds for in- 


elections on Illinois School Bonds 
held after June 9, 1951, were in- 
terpreted by approving legal at- 
torneys as being illegal. A suit 
was filed Nov. 28, in Wheaton, Du 
Page County, to test the constitu- 
tionality of the law, as it applied 
particularly to the election held 
by Hinsdale Consolidated School 
District No. 181. On Nov. 30, Judge 
Daniels of Du Page County, dis- 
missed the suit and it was subse- 
quently taken to the Illinois Su- 
preme Court. On Jan. 23, 1952, the 
Supreme Court held that it was 
clear that the intent of the legis- 
lators was to hold that the State 
Election Code governing qualifica- 
tions of voters must be implied in 
school elections, and, in addition, 
held constitutional the Code as 
amended and effective since July 
1, 1951. 


“Grimes County Case” 


In Texas, the case known as the 
“Grimes County Case” was of im- 
portance. This suit was brought by 
taxpayers in the County, seeking 
to declare unconstitutional Sec- 
tion l-a, Article VIII, of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Texas and 
all amendments thereto. There 
was an amendment in November, 
1948, which provided that after 
Jan. 1, 1951, no State ad valorem 
taxes shall be levied upon any 
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dustrial financing purposes. 


property in the State for gen- 
erai revenue purposes. From 
and after Jan. 1, 1951, the 
several counties of the State are 
authorized to levy ad valorem 
taxes upon the property within 
their respective boundaries for 
county purposes, except the first 
$3,000 value of residential home- 
steads, not to exceed 30 cents on 
each $100 valuation, which is in 
addition to all other ad valorem 
taxes authorized by the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Texas, pro- 
vided the revenue derived from 
the levy of the tax shall be used 
for construction and maintenance 
of farm-to-market roads or for 
flood control, with one exception. 
The exception provided that in 
counties or political subdivisions 
or areas of the State from which 
tax donations had previously been 
granted, the State Automatic Tax 
Board should continue to levy the 
full amount of the State ad 
valorem taxes for the duration of 
such donation. The Municipal Se- 
curities Committee of the Texas 
Group, IBA, took an active inter- 
est in this case. The current case 
was heard on June 30, 1952, in the 
District Court which held that the 
amendment to Section l-a, Article 
VIII, of the State Constitution is 
constitutional. We understand the 
attorneys for the Grimes County 
taxpayers are appealing the case. 


Michigan Building Authorities 


The Michigan Legislature in 
1948 authorized the formation of a 
Joint Building Authority for the 
purpose of constructing and fi- 
nancing, through the issuance of 
revenue bonds, joint County-City 
buildings. These bonds are to be 
payable from rentals derived from 
County and City as tenants. The 
law has subsequently been tested 
and upheld by the Michigan Su- 
preme Court. The first bond fi- 
nancing under this law was $3,- 
200,000 St. Clair County-Port 
Huron Joint Building Authority 
Revene Bonds which were offered 
on Oct. 15, 1952 and again on Nov. 
7. The necessity for construction 
of the proposed County-City and 
Jail-Garage buildings is due to a 
fire in 1949 which destroyed a 
large porton of existing quarters. 
In order to secure the payment of 
the bonds, the Authority has 
entered into a 40-year lease with 
the County of St. Clair and the 
City of Port Huron, whereby the 
County will pay 70% of the rental 
charges of the project and the City 
30%, based upon space allocated 
to each unit. This is a new type 
of financing for the State of 
Michigan, and perhaps the nation. 


A complete prospectus, which was 
an outstanding presentation of the 
material at hand, was prepared 
on the St. Clair County-Port 
Huron Joint Building Authority 
obligations by a well-known in- 
vestment firm. The Detroit-Wayne 
County Building Authority is now 
contemplating an issue of $17,000,- 
000 for a similar purpose, and 
others will undoubtedly follow. 
Your Committee feels we should 
all be cognizant of this type of 
financing. 


Minnesota Debt Proposal 


In Minnesota, a proposed 
amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion will be voted upon in the 
November elections. It is designed 
to help the smaller municipalities 
and school districts in particular 
to go direct to the State Trust 
Fund for loans. The amendment 


would have the effect of widening - - - 


the range of bonds which would 
qualify for such investment by 
changing the debt ratio from 15% 
of the assessed valuation to 10% of 
the full and true value. Minnesota 
municipal bond dealers are op- 
posed to the amendment for two 
reasons—it would make possible 
the investment of State Trust 
Funds in municipalities where the 
financial statement is not as good 
as that now required, and it would 
also take some business away from 
the municipal bond dealers by 
allowing the Investment Board to 
purchase bonds direct from mu- 
nicipalities. 
Bond Ratings 

Your Committee feels sure that 
we have all been interested in the 
requirements set by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency regarding 
the rating of municipal bonds by 
a rating service, and the fact of 
whether or not they are con- 
sidered to be “speculative” or “in- 
vestment quality” bonds. It is our 
understanding that one of the 
Chief Bank Examiners is trying to 
inaugurate a new program rela- 
tive to the evaluation of municipal 
bonds. Under this program, each 
bank examiner would have the 
authority to do the following: If 
a bond carried a “Ba” rating or 
lower, which has in the past been 
considered “speculative” by the 
bank examiners, the bank exam- 


iner could, if up-to-date financial: 


information warranted, evaluate 
the security as “investment qual- 
ity.” If on the other hand, the 
bond carried a “Baa” rating or 
better, and if up-to-date financial 
information so indicated, the ex- 
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aminer could rate the bonds as 
“speculative.” If the bond carried 
no rating at all, the bank exam- 
iner, after reviewing up-to-date 
iinancial information, could rate 
the bond either “investment qual- 
ity” or “speculative.” In compli- 
ance wi.h the Comptroller’s re- 
quiremenis ior up-to-date finan- 
cial infcrmation on bank holdings, 
the Texas Bank Credit File Re- 
ports have been sct up in Texas. 
T.rese Reports are prepared peri- 
ouically by the Texas Bond Re- 
porter, and in turn sold to invest- 
ment banking houses, who supply 
them to their bank customers. 
These Bank Credit File Reports, 
have been set up in conjunction 
with the bank examiners, and 
meet with their approval and ful- 
fill their requirements. 


Industrial Aid Financing 


There is something that is facing 
the investment fraternity today 
that your Committee feels should 
be of grave concern to all of us 
and that is the problem of 
“public credit for industrial aid 
financing.” As you will recall, this 
was mentioned in the Report of 
the Municipal Committee at the 
convention held last year in 
Coronado. Since that time this 
type of financing has been coming 
more and more to our attention. 
In brief, the precedure is for a 
municipality to use its credit, 
through the issuance of bonds, to 
purchase land, construct buildings, 
plants, etc., which in turn are 
leased to private enterprises. The 
rentals therefrom are applied 
against debt service charges. 
There are several risks involved 
when municipalities use _ this 
means of attracting industrial de- 
velopment to their area — some 
are: 


(i) If we should have a drastic 
economic upheaval, and of neces- 
sity certain types of private enter- 
prises would be forced to cut pro- 
duction, these enterprises could 
not then meet their rental pay- 
ments. If revenue bonds have been 
issued, the municipality would, no 
doubt, be forced to default on pay- 
ment of principal and interest on 
bonds. If general obligation tax 
bonds have been issued, then, of 
course, a higher tax rate would 
have to be levied and would in- 
flict a heavy burden on the tax- 
payer, and in depressed times, we 
all know the decrease in tax col- 
lections. 
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(2) If States continue to engage 
in industrial activities, eventually 
it will destroy the balance be- 
tween Federal power and local 
self-government. 


(3) The long-term problem of 
this type of financing is the fact 
that eventually the Federal Gov- 
ernment may feel that this type 
of bond, and probably all types 
of municipal bonds, are not exempt 
from income taxes and will de- 
cree that they are subject to 
taxation. 


Pertinent Literature 


There have been numerous ar- 
ticles written on this matter, and 
we would like to refer you to a 
few of them: 


“Public Aid to Private Interests 
Poor Policy, Record Shows”—by 
David M. Wood (“Bond Buyer” of 
Oct. 31, 1951). 


“Senator Pepper’s Warning” — 
by Former Senator George Whar- 
ton Pepper (“Bond Buyer” of Nov. 
13,1951). 


“David Wood Makes Further 
Comment on Lending Public 
Credit for Private Use”—by David 
M. Wood (“Bond Buyer” of Dec. 
22, 1951). 


“Public Bonds for Private Pur- 
poses” — by Robie L. Mitchell 
(“Bond Buyer” of Dec. 22, 1951). 

“Municipal Industrial Develop- 
ment Financing — by David M. 
Wood (“ Bond Buyer” of April 5, 
1952). 

“Municipal Financing of Indus- 
trial Plants” — by Robie L. 
Mitchell (“Bond Buyer” of June 
21, 1952). 


“Now—and Then”’—by George 
Wanders (“Bond Buyer” of Sept. 
13, 1952). 

“City-Financed New Factories” 
—/(“Business Conditions” of Sep- 
tember, 1952, published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago). 
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We are sure that all of you will governments to issue obligations 
find these articles interesting and for purposes not usually regarded 
informative, and your committee as being for regular governmental 
strongly urges that each of you functions; 
read these articles so that you may 
be thoroughly familiar with this 
situation. 


“Therefore, be it resolved, that 
the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association of the United States 
Views of Municipal Officials and Canada, assembled at its 46th 


. . : Annual Conference in _ Boston, 
The Municipal Finance Officers Massachusetts, June 18, 1952 rec- 


Association, at its 46th Annual ommends that municipal finance 
Conference, on June 18, 1952, officers and legislators (1) care- 
adopted a resolution pertaining to fully consider the long-term ad- 
this matter, which we would like verse effects of the use of public 
to incorporate in our Report: credit for private purposes, and 
“Whereas, some state legisla- (2) avoid the issuance of munici- 
tures have enacted legislation per- pal debt obligations to acquire 
mitting local subdivisions of gov- property of the kind mentioned 
ernment to acquire and/or con- herein.” 
struct facilities to be leased to pri- 
vate individuals, firms or corpora- 
tions for other than generally rec- 
ognized governmental functions, 
where the acquisition costs are fi- 
nanced or are to be financed by 
issuance of general or revenue “Whereas, the legislatures in 
obligations, the debt service some of the states have recently 
charges thereof arising from enacted laws authorizing munic- 
rentals of the leased property; and ipalities to construct or acquire 
“Whereas, in earlier years, the manufacturing or industrial plants 
use of such public credit for pri- for the express purpose of leasing 
vate venture has generally had an such plants to private corporations 


adverse effect upon municipal or or individuals and to finance such 
other public credit; and construction or acquisition by the 


PE issuance of revenue or general ob- 
f eee eae adios ligation bonds of such munici- 
th perce a seme poi any, ’ ‘dl palities payable solely or prima- 

¥ y, rily from rentals of such plants; 

deemed to be desirable, nonethe- ont 
less, ti i = 
ing 2. gpa Hem mom neni “Whereas, similar practices in 
tice of use of public credit is the past oily eget effects 
deemed to be not desirable in UPON Public credit, an 


some respects,among others,these: . “Whereas, if this practice is un- 
es vor 7 ; checked it may react to the detri- 
(1) It can adversely influence ment of our present system of free 
the position and traditional im- economy and further may ulti- 


munity from taxation of the in- mately endanger the valuable 

come from municipal obligations; position of state sovereignty as a 
“(2) The position of sovereignty part of our constitutional dual 

as between local, state and Federal system of government; now there- 

governments may be affected ad- fore, 

versely; “Be it resolved, that the Invest- 
“(3) The practice causes local ment Bankers Association of 


Attitude of IBA 


The Investment Bankers Associ- 
ation of American at its Conven- 
tion on Nov. 29, 1951, adopted the 
following resolution: 


From Toronto in the North... 


... to San Juan in the south . . . from the coast of Maine and west 


to the Pacific, our 107 offices provide an unusually effective network 


for the purchase or sale of unlisted securities. 


Staffed by more than 900 account executives with thousands of 


contacts, these offices are linked by 65,000 miles of private wire . 


America in convention assembled 
recommends to its members and 
to dealers generally: 


“First, that each take it upon 
himself to become thoroughly in- 
formed on this whole development 
and excercise extreme caution in 
underwriting or marketing such 
bonds; and 


“Second, that each use his best 
efforts to inform voters, state leg- 
islators, prospective issuing units 
of local government, and other 
interested parties of the past ex- 
perience and inherent dangers of 
public financing of this character.” 

Your Municipal Committee 
would like to go on record, and 
urge that all members of the Na- 
tional Security Traders Associa- 
tion, and other dealers, do their 
utmost in dissuading municipali- 
ties from issuing bonds for the 
purpose of industrial financing. 


Respectfully submitted, 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
COMMITTEE 


Winton A. Jackson, Chairman 
First Southwest Company, 


Dallas 


Edward V. Vallely, Vice-Chr. 
John Nuveen & Co., Chicago 


P. Scott Russell, Vice-Chairman 
Glore, Forgan & Co., New 


York 


Oscar M,. Bergman 
Allison-Williams Company, 


Minneapolis 
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Russell M. Ergood, Jr. 
Stroud & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Philadelphia 

John G. Heimerdinger 
Walter, Woody & Heimer- 
dinger, Cincinnaiu 

Ivan W. Wing 
Weeden & Co., San Franciseo 

Willard B. Vadman 
Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co., 
Seattle 

George E. Lestrange 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co., 
Pittsburgh 

Ludwell A. Strader 
Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc., 
Lynchburg 

E. William Darmstatter 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, 
Incorporated, St. Louis 

Paul E. Youmans 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., Inc., 
Denver 


Gilbert Hattier, Jr. 
White, Hattier & Sanford, 
New Orleans 

F. Boice Miller 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., 
Miami 

J. Hollis Austin 
J. W. Tindall & Company, 
Atlanta 

C. Herbert Pettey 
Equitable Securities Corpora- 
tion, Nashville 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The Report 


was accepted, but not unani- 
mously. 
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ALLEN. HERBERT 
Allen & Company 
ALTMAN, MOSES K. 8. 
H. Hentz & Co. (Associate) 
ARNOLD, HARRY L. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


ARONSON, GERALD R&R. 
Aronson, Hall & Co. 


Aveneis, ALFRED B. 
Bache Co. 
BAIR, JOHN W. 
BARBIER, LESLIE 
Ingalls & Snyder 
BARKEN, PETER 
BARKER, JOHN 8. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 
BARMONDE, PHILIP Tf. 
Barmonde, Gilliland & Co. 
BARNES, RICHARD M. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 
BARRETT, FRANK D. 
H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
BARTOLD, HENRY 8. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
BARTON, D. FREDERICK 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
BARYSH, MAX 
Ernst & Co. 
BARYSH, MURRAY L. 
Ernst & Co. 
BASS, SOL 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 
BASTIAN, WILLARD 
Geyer & Co., Incorporated 
BATKIN, ELY 
Batkin & Co. 
BEAN, JULES 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
BECKER, EDWARD I. 
Reynolds & Co. 
BECKER, FRANK H. 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
BELKNAP, WILLIAM F. 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 
BEN, HANS E. 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 
BENTLEY, HAROLD W. 
Abbott, Proctor & Paine 
BERTSCH, ARTHUR W. 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
BERWALD, OTTO A. 
Grady, Berwald & Co. 


BESWICK, SAMUEL F. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 









































































Telephone HAnover 2-4300 








Members 
New York Stock Exchange 











ALBANY BOSTON 


NASHVILLE 


CHICAGO 
SCHENECTADY 


GLENS FALLS 
WORCESTER 



































If you are interested in 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


it may be to your advantage 
to avail yourself of our long experience 


and knowledge in this field 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


New York Curb Exchange 


Private wire to Crowell, Weedon & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Teletype NY 1-5 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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NSTA Affiliates and Members 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


BEZER, CHARLES A. 

Sutro Bros. & Co. 
BIES, SYLVESTER J. 

Edward 8. Ladin Co. 
BILLINGS. JOSEPH H. 

Townsend, Graff & Co. 
BIRD, JAMES F. 

Gude, Winmill & Co. 
BIRNBAUM, NAHUM 

Birnbaum & Co. 
BITTNER, MURRAY C. 

Shaskan & Co. (Associate’ 
BLAIR, FRANK H. 

Allen & Company 
BLANCHARD, STEPHEN L. 

Schwabacher & Co. 
BLOCKLEY, JOHN C. 

Harris, Uphar & Co. 
BOGGS, WILLIAM H. 

Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
BOLAND, WILLIAM H. 

Boland, Saffin & Co. 
BOLOGNINI, RINALDO A. 

Lasser Bros. 
BOND, JOSEPH V. 

Joseph McManus & Co. 
BOUCHER, JOHN B. 

J. B. Boucher & Co. 
BOUTON, HOWARD &. 

Sutro Bros. & Co. 
BRADLEY, WALTER V. 

B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc. 
BRADY, FRANK J. 

McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 
BRENNAN, JAMES I. 

J. G. White & Co., Inc. 
BREWER, Ill, JAMES R. 

John C. Legg & Company 
BRIGGS, STANLEY BRUCE 

Graham, Ross & Co., Inc. 
BROCHU, PETER 

Allen & Company 
BROOKS, GEORGE F. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
BROOMBALL, ALLEN 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
BROWN, ALVIN C. 

Tweedy, Browne & Reilly (Associate) 
BROWN, D. HOWARD 

Ingalls & Snyder 
BROWN, HAROLD L. 

Cohu & Co. 
BROWN, JULIUS D. 

Hirsch & Co. 
BROWN, THOMAS J. 

Eric & Drevers 
BROWNE, HOWARD 58. 

Tweedy, Browne & Reilly 
BRUGGEMAN, CHARLES 

Dean Witter & Co. 
BRUNS, HENRY G. 

T. L. Watson & Co. 
BRYAN, CHARLES F. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
BURBANK, BERT 

White, Weld & Cu. 
BURCHARD, GERARD L. 

Charles King & Co. 
BURIAN, ARTHUR 

Daniel F. Rice and Company 
BURKE, HAROLD J. 

Auchincloss, Parker & Redpatn 
BUSCHMAN, HERBERT 

Newborg & Co. 
BUTLER, JOHN 

Geyer & Co., Incorporated 
BYRNE, HENRY W. 

Wm. L. Burton & Co. 
CABBLE, JOSEPH C. 

Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 
CAHEN, SAMUEL K. 

8S. K. Cahen & Co. 
CALEF, JOHN C. 

The Dominion Securities Corporation 
CALLAWAY, Jr., DAVID H. 

Pirst of Michigan Corporation 
CAMPBELL, JAMES V. 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. (Associate) 
CANAVAN, JOHN J. 

New York Hanseatic Corp. 
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CANTER, A. JOEL 
Sartorius & Co. (Associate) 
CAPPA, MICHAEL 
Bendix, Luitweiler & Co. 
CAPPER, MILTON 
Capper & Co. 
CAREY. WILLIAM G. 
Albert H. Weck Co. 
CARRINGTON, Jr., WILLIAM G. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
CARROLL, JOHN J. 
Blair, Rollins & Co., 
CASPER, HARRY D. 
John J. O'Kane, Jr. & Ce 
CHADWICK, TABER J. 
Taber J. Chadwick Co. 
CHANNELL, CLIFFORD K. 
The Pirst Boston Corp. 
CHAPMAN, EDWARD L. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
CHAVE, WILLIAM F. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
CHRISTOPHER, WILLIAM H. 
R. W. Pressprich & Coa. 
CLEAVER, JAMES P. 
Goodbody & Co. 
COHEN, EUGENE M. 
Nielsen, Gordon & Co. 
COLANDRO, JOSEPH N. 
White, Weld & Co. 
COLEMAN, C. MERRITT 
Allen & Company 
COLLINS, GEORGE L. 
Geyer & Co., Incorporated 
COLTHUP, JAMES F. 
Preeman & Company 
COLWELL, SAMUEL F. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
CONLON, BERNARD J. 
P. FP. Fox & Co. 
CONLON, JOHN A. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
COOKE, RENE J. 
Hardy & Co. 
COPPLE, LIVEY E. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
CORBEY, JOSEPH J. 
Allen & Company 
CORKEY, DONALD B. 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 
CORLEY, EDWARD M. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
COURTNEY, HARRY 5&8. 
Peter P. McDermott & Co. 
CRAIG, JOSEPH J. 
Goodbody & Co. 
CRONE, EDWARD A. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
CROWLEY, JOHN B. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
CUNNINGHAM, FRANK 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
CURRIE, Jr.. JAMES 
(Honorary) 
CURRY, THOMAS L. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
CUSACK, JOHN T. 
Amott. Baker & Co. Incoroprated 
DAHLGREN, ERNEST A. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
DALE, CALVIN D. 
Adams & Peck 
DANEMEYER, JOHN J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DAVIS, JOHN HENRY 
Sutro Bros. & Co. (Associate) 
DAVIS, MARTIN 
FP. Eberstadt & Co. Inc. 
DAVIS, THOMAS JOSEPH 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
DAWSON-SMITH, STANLEY E. 
Eonner & Gregory 
DEDRICK, GEORGE 
Joseph McManus & Co. 
DELAIRE, ALVIN J. 
McLa . Reuss & Co. 
DE MAYE, JOHN E. 
Sutro Bros. & Co. 
DENTON, Jr., RICHARD W. 
Buffalo Savings Bank 


Inc. 











INDUSTRIAL, PUBLIC UTILITY, RAILROAD 


and MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 





UNLISTED TRADING DEPARTMENT 





LAURENCE M. Marks & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


Telephone HAnover 2-9500 


49 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Teletype N.Y. 1-344 

















Convention Number 


De SOCIO, SAMUEL F. 
L. H. Ingraham & Co. 
DIMPEL. RALPH T. 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
a hy 


pexen't WILLIAM G. 

Cutter & Dixon 
DOMERTY, JOUN 3 

A. C. Allyn and Company. 
DOHERTY, WILLIAM H. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 


Inc. 


DONADIO, JOSEPH F. 
J. FP. Reilly & Co., Inc. 
DONNELLY, Jr.. JAMES A. 
Reynolds & Co. 


DOYLE, eeyas T. 
aaa a 
DUGA, J. 
Merrill" tench. Pierce. Fenner & Beane 
DUNNE, FRANK 
Dunne & Co. 
a JAMES B 
H. D. Knox & Co.. Inc. 
EAGAN, JOSEPH C. 
Prank C. Masterson & Co. 
EATON, STANLEY C. 
Bendix, Luitwetle: & Co. 
EBBITT, KENNETH COOPER 
Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 
ECKLER, PETER duBOIS 
Chas. E. Quincey & Co. 
ECKSTEIN, J. FRANCIS 
Interstate — Corporation 
EGENES, BERGER 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
EIGER, WILLIAM 
& Co. 


Good 
EISELE, EDERICK R&R. 
Freeman & Company 
ENGLANDER, SAMUEL 
Englander & Co. 
ENGLE, TRACY BR. 


Hunter Securities Corporation (Associate) 
me 


ERICKSON, WILLIAM 

Shields & Company 
EVANS. THOMAS 8. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
FABRICANT, SEYMOUR 

Wm. E. Pollock & Co., 
FARRELL, JOHN J. 

Parrell Securities Co. 
FARRELL, JOSEPH V. 

Bonner & Gregory 
FELDMAN, ARNOLD 

Stieglitz & Co. 
FELTMAN, IRVING L. 

Mitchell & Company 
FEUER, ABRAM J. 

Spiegelberg, Feuer & Co. 
FILAN, WILLIAM C. 

Carl M. Loeb. Rhoades & Co. 
FILKINS, WALTER 

Troster, Singer & Co. 
FISCHER, EDWARD A. 

Robert 8. Byfield 
FitzGERALD, JAMES F. 

W. L. Canady & Co., Inc. 
FitzGERALD, JOHN M. 

W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc. 
FITZPATRICK, DOMINICK A. 

Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
FLANAGAN, JOSEPH E. 

John J. O’Kane, Jr., & Co. 
FLECKNER, WILLIAM L. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


FLORENTINE 8. JOSEPH 


FOOTE, GORDON BR. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


FOX, P. FRED 
P. F. Fox & Co. 


FOX, 8. B. BARTON 
FRANK, ALBERT F. 


Inc. 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (Associate) 


FRANK, HAROLD W. 
American Securities Corporation 


FRANK, ISADORE 
Frank & Company 


FRANK, ROBERT R. 

Reinholdt & Gardner 
FRANKEL, ADRIAN A. 

Ungerleider & Co. 
FRANKEL, HERMAN 

Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
FRANKEL, WILLIAM 

J. F. Reilly & Co., Incorporated 
FRAZIER, LAURENCE 8. 

Laurence Frazier & Co. 
FREDERICK, PAUL O. 

Paul Frederick & Co. 
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FRED Jr., PAUL C. 
Warren W. York & Co., Inc. 


FREE, FREDERICK L. 
Prederick L. i Pree & co. 


hr et 
A. C. ie oe ey Company, Inc. 

FRENKEL, LESTER 

Gersten & Frenkel 
FRINGS, J. GEORGE 

Sterling, Grace & Co. 
FROST, FRANCIS W. 

A, G. Eawards & Sons 
FUCHS, AUGUST G. 

George B. Wallace & Co. 
GAHAN, JOHN P. 

Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc 
GAMMONS, PAUL A. 


Bradley, Gammons & Co., Inc. ( Associate) 


GANNON, LESTER F. 
Peter Morgan & Co. 
— EDWARD N 
of Michigan "Gaperatnen 
omun JAMES E. C. 
Waiston, Hoffman & Goodwin 
GEARHART, Jr., FREDERICK D. 
Gearhart & Otis, Inc. 
GERMAIN, JOHN P. 
GERSTEN, HENRY B. 
Oscar Gruss & Son 
GERTLER, JOHN H. 
Barr Bros. & Co. 
GEYER, ANDREW T. 
A. T. Geyer & Co. (Associate) 
GEYER, GEORGE 
Geyer & Co., Incorporated 
Guecan A. KINGSTON 
win L. Tatro Co. 


... LOUIS A. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


ont. ye P. 


om yo K, 
Boettcher and Company 

GLEASON, THOMAS W. 

Kirchofer & Arnold Associates, 
GOLD, SAMUEL 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 
GOLD, SAMUEL I. 

Lilley & Co. 
GOLDENBERG, JOSEPH 

Ira Haupt & Co. 
GOLDMAN, EDWARD PRINCE 

Oppenheimer, Vanden Broeck & Co. 

(Associate) 
GOLDSCHMIDT, SAM’L 
GOLDSTEIN, DAVID 

Newburger, Loeb & Co. 
GOLKIN, SAUL 

Golkin & Co. 
GOODEVE, CHARLES 

FP. B. Ashplant & Co. 
GOODMAN, RICHARD H. 

Shields & Company 
GOULET, WILLIAM F. 

Goulet & Co. (Associate) 
GOURSE, WILLARD 8. 

Benjamin, Hill & Co. 
GRACE, IRVING P. 

W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc. 
GRAHAM, FRANK C. 

Edward A. Purcell & Co. 
GREENBERG, THOMAS 

Cc. E. Unterberg & Co. 
GREENE, IRVING ALLEN 

Greene and Company 
a NATHANIEL 8. 

. H. Ellis & Co. 

enue. HARRY K 

Greenfield & Co., Inc. ( Associate) 
GREGORY, Jr., WM. H. 

Bonner & Gregory 
GRIFFIN. OSCAR D. 

Oo. D. Griffin & Company 
GRIMSHAW, FREDERICK M. 

G. H. Walker & Co. 
GRONICK, SAMUEL 

Garfield & Co. 
GROWNEY, E. MICHAEL 

Joseph McManus & Co. 
GUITON, JOSEPH F. 

Craigmyle, Pinney & Co. 


GUMM, HARRY BR. 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


Inc. 














LEE HIGSGINSON 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


TRADING DEPARTMENT 








GURBLEY, H. FRASER 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
GUTBERLET, EDWIN 5S. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
GUTTAG, IRWIN 
Richard K. Kaufmann, A'sberg & Co. 
GUTTMAN, RUDOLPH 
White, Weld & Co. 
HALK, JOHN L. 
R. L. Day & Co. 
HALSEY, W. GURDEN 
B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc. 
HAMILL, ARTHUR T. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
HARDER, F. WILLIAM 
Allen & Company 
HARDY, HARRY J. 
Hardy & Hardy 
HART, MAURICE 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 
HARTIGAN, RAYMOND A. 
W. E. Burnet & Co. 
HARVEY, EDWARD A. 
L. A. Mathey & Co. 
HATZ, ARTHUR 
Arnhold & 8. Bleichroeder, Inc 
HEANEY, MICHAEL J. 
Michael J. Heaney & Co. 
HECHT, JOSEPH T. 
Bendix, Luitweiler & Co. 
HECK, JOHN 
HEFFERNAN, THOMAS J. 
Hardy & Co. 
HEIDINGSFELD, JESSE 
Ira Haupt & Co. (Associate) 
HELBIG, BARON G. 
Baron G. Helbig & Co. 
HERZOG, ROBERT I. 
Herzog & Co., Inc. 
HIGGINS, GEORGE FARRELL 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
HINCHMAN, ROBERT M. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
HINES, JOHN D. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
HOBLITZELL, BRUCE C. 
Wm, L. Burton & Co. 
HOLTZMAN, SYDNEY 
J. F. Reilly & Co., Incorporated 
HOOPER, EARL H. 
Gearhart & Otis, Inc. 
HORCH, ERNEST M. 
Lazard Freres & Co. 
HORN, EDWARD A. 
Reynolds & Co. 
HORTON, CHARLES C. 
Braun, Bosworth & Co., 
HOUGH, CLINTON G. 
Schafer, Long & Meaney 
HUFF, Jr., ASA C. 
Georgeson & Co. 
HULSEBOSCH, GERARD F. 
Godnick & od 
HUNT, E, JANS 
White, Weld & E Co. 
HUNT, GEORGE B. 
D’Assern & 


Incorporated 


HUNT aan v. 
Starkweather & Co 


HUNTER, WELLINGTON 
Hunter Securities Corporation 


ISAAC, IRVING H. 
Stryker & Brown 


ITTLEMAN, IRVING 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Steele and Company 


JACOBS, SIDNEY 
Sidney Jacobs Co. 
SACOOS. ROYDEN E. 
as & Hickey 


PP an io JOSEPH 
Neergaard, Miller & Co. 


JANN, CHARLES H. 
Estabrock & Co. 


STANLEY J 
& Company, ‘Inc. 
JOHNSON, WALTER &. 

G. A, Saxton & Co., Inc. 
JOYCE, WILLIAM H. 

Joyce, Kuehner & Co. 


JUNGER, SAMUEL H. 
Strauss Bros., Inc. 


JOHNSON, 
Battles 


ELL, ALLAN 
Homer O'Connell & Co., 


KAHL, CHARLES A. 
Charles A. Kahl & Co. 


Inc. 


KAISER, CHARLES M. t 
Grady, Berwald & Co., Inc. 
KALES, DAVIS 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 
KANE, GERALD F. 
Prank C. Moore & Co. 
KANE, THOMAS FRANCIS 
Ernst & Co. 
KANE, WALTER 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
KASSEBAUM, JOHN E. 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
KEATING, LAURENCE C. 
Hirsch & Co. 
KELLY, EDWARD J. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
KELLY, JAMES ‘FRANCIS 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
KELLY, JOSEPH M. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. Incorporated 
KELLY, ROBERT J. J. 
Bonner & Gregory 
KENNEDY, WALTER V. 
Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
KENNEY, B. RAYMOND 
D. Raymond Kenney & Co. 
KENNEY, JAMES F. 
H, M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporaced (Associate) 
KILMER, HUGH 
Hardy & Co. 
KIMBERLY, OLIVER A. 
Starkweather & Co. 
KING, CHARLES 
Charles King & Co. 
KING, MARTIN I. 
Sutro Bros. & Co. 
KING, SAMUEL H. 
King & King Securities Corp. 
KIRK, JOSEPH J. 
Delafield & Delafield 


KIRTLAND, GEORGE W. 
Pilor, Bullard & Smyth 


KLEIN, CHARLES E. 
Granbery, Marache & Co. 


KLEIN, LEROY 
Lebenthal & Co. 


KNAPP, REGINALD J. 
Wertheim & Co. 


KNOX, HERBERT D. 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 


KOCH, GEORGE J. 
Lasser Bros. (Associate) 


KOERNER, IRVING 
Allen & Company 


(Associate) 


KOLLER, Jr., FRANK H. 
Sutro Bros. & Co. 
KOREN, WILLIAM L 
Dominion Securities Corpn. 
KRANZ, GEORGE 
Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc. 
KRASOWICH, JOSEPH D. 
Bonner & Gregory 
KRISAM, WILBUR 
Geyer & Co., Incorporated 
KRUGE, WALTER C. 
Walter C. Kruge & Co. Inc. 
KRUMHOLZ, NATHAN A. 
Siegel & Co. 
KUEHNER, HANNS E. 
Joyce, Kuehner & Co. 
KUIPERS, HENRY G. 
Lord, Abbett & Co. 
KUMM, J. WILLIAM 
Dunne & Co. 
KUX, LACY 
Sutro Bros. & Co. 


LACHMAN, JR., CARL F. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 

LACY, HERBERT J. 
Pulis, Dowling & Co. 

LADD, 8rd, EDWARD H. 
The Pirst Boston Corp. 


LADIN, EDWIN 8. 

Edward 8S. Ladin Company 
LALLY, ELMER 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 


LAND, EARLE E. 
Green, Ellis & Anderson 


LANE, PAUL J. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


LANGDON, PHILLIP C. 
Weeden "& Co., Inc. 


LARKIN, THOMAS A. 
Goodbody & Co. 


LARSON, ROY R. 
H. D. Knox & Co.. Inc. 


LEIBERT, KENNETH V. 
Mitchell & Company 


LEONE, GEORGE V. 
Leone & Pollack 


LEVY, GUSTAVE L. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


LEVY, MARTIN L. 
Lee-Willen & Co. 


LEWIS, MILTON F. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 


LEIBENFROST, CONRAD H. 
Stern, Lauer & Co. (Associate) 


LICHTENSTEIN, BENJAMIN 5. 
B. 8 oe & Co. 


LIENHARD, ERNEST 
Troster, amar & Co. 


LIPSKY, CORNELIUS 
Burnham & Co. 


LITZEL, CHARLES M. 
White, Weld & Co. 
LOELIGER, FRED V. 
Carl Marks & Co.. Inc. 
LOPATO, ALLAN 
Allen & Company 


LOPEZ, FELIX M. 
Thomson & McKinnon 


LUBETKIN, LLOYD E. 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


LUDWIG, FREDERICK 
Bacon, “Stevenson & co” 


LUTTERMAN MORRIS J. 
Birnbaum & Co 


(Continued on page 20) 
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What Is Your Trading Problem —= 





and the “ 











Regardless of your Over-The- 
Counter requirements the 
chances are more than likely we 
can be of service to you in your 
business. Our large and experi- 
enced Trading Departments deal 
in a long list of industrial, utility, 
railroad, insurance and natural 
gas transmission stocks. We are 
also active in preferred stocks, 
bank and insurance issues and 
foreign dollar bonds. 


In addition to providing fast ser- 
vice on quotations, 

feel of the market” our 
firm takes positions in special 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


situations 


in a posit 


securities 


markets. 


executions 


that are of interest to 


investment dealers. We are thus 


ion to provide them 


with ready markets for liqui- 
dation and a steady supply of 


for their customers. 


Our large retail coverage enables 
us to place large blocks with- 
out disturbing existing street 


Inquiries from out-of-town firms 
are welcomed. Tell us your trad- 
ing requirements and we will do 
our best to meet them. Address 
Mr. Alfred J. Stalker, Manager, 
Dealer Relations Department. 


Members New York Stock and Curb Exchanges 
NEW YORK- BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA+CHICAGO Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchange 


Sales and Branch Offices: Albany Altoona _ Baltimore Lowell New Bedford 
Newport Providence Reading = Scranton Springfield | Taunton Wilkes-Barre 
Correspondent Wires to: Atlanta Dallas Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Washington, D.C, 
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H. ‘George Carrison, Pierce-Carrison Corporation, Jacksonville; Robert C. Mathews, Jr., Trust Company 


i \ ; F. , B. J. Vani & Co., Inc., 
eee Toe ne te ee ga 4 re Ree = a? ee ee Se. “ of Georgia, Atlanta; Clinton S. Whitehead, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Miami; Paul L. 


Miami; William R. Hough, Beil & Hough, St. Petersburg; W Noel, Crummer Company, Inc., 


7 
Orlando; Edward V.:Vallely, John Nuveen & Co., Chicago; J. Herbert Evans, Beil & Hough, 
St. Petersburg; William M. Courtney, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Jacksonville; 
Henry Ufford, Calvin Bullock, Ponte Vedra, Fla. 


Security Traders Association of New York 
(Continued from page 19) 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


LYONS, LAURENCE H. 

Allen & Company 
LYTLE, JOHN VINCENT 

Shields & Company 
MacCALLUM, Jr., HARRY 

MacCallum & Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
MacCULLEY, IRA B. 

Equitable Securities Corp. 
MACDONALD, JOHN M. 

The Dominion Securities Corporation 
MACKESSY, T. FRANK 

Abbott, Proctor & Paine 
MACKIE, ROBERT A. 

Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
MacLEAN, JOHN 8. 

Winslow, Douglas & McEvoy 
MADDOX, Jr., WELLIAM T. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
MADER, HENRY J. 

White, Weld & Co. 
MAGID, SAMUEL E. 

Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
MALONE, THOMAS MICHAEL 

Gill & Co. (Associate) 


MANNEY, IRVING 
MANSON, JOHN N. 
Hardy & Co. 
MARACHE, J. HAROLD 
Cohu & Co. 
MARKHAM, EDWIN J. 
Wertheim & Co. 
MARSLAND, ALLISON 
Wood, Gundy & Co., 
MARTENS, GEORGE 
Cohu & Co. 
MARTIN, RALPH 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 
MASTERSON, FRANK C. 
Frank C. Masterson & Co. 
MAXFIELD, N. IRVING 
Cohu & Co. 


MAYER, JOHN M, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 


McCABE, MATTHEW J. 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 


McCALL, FRANK J. 
Hunter Securities Corporation 


Fenner & Beane 


FOUNDED 1885 


Wall Street is only as distant as our 
nearest FLORIDA office 





<n 





Thomson & McKinnon have been 
serving Florida investors for over 
25 years, and now operate 11 offices 
in the State. 

All of these offices are connected 
by private wires with our offices in 
New York, Chicago and other finan- 
cial centers. They provide not only 
fast and complete brokerage service, 
but a continuous flow of news which 
will enable you to keep in close touch 
with both security and commodity 
markets. 

Each office also receives studies, 
reports and statistical information 
prepared by our Investment Re- 
search Department. 


We invite you to avail 
yourself of our facilities 


Wel 


JACKSONVILLE 


DAYTONA 
BEACH 


« 
ORLANDO 
TAMPA 
ST. PETERSBURG 


PALM BEACH 
WEST 
PALM BEACH 


FORT LAUDERDALE 
MIAMI 
CORAL GABLES@ MIAMI 


om 


THOMSON & MS KINNON 


BROKERS IN SECURITIES AND COMMODITIES 


11 Wall Street, New York 
Offices in 40 cities in the United States and Canada 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL 
SECURITY AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


Miami; 





Harold J. Throm, Thomson &@ 





McCARTHY, DANIEL D. 
Union Securities Corporation 
McCLUSKEY, JAMES F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
McDONALD, STEPHEN BR. 
W. E. Burnet & Co. 
McDOWELL, HAROLD M. 
Van Deventer Brothers, Inc. (Associate) 
McDOWELL, ROBERT B. 
Adams & Peck 
McGIVNEY, FRANK G. 
Bendix, Luitweiler & Co. 
McGIVNEY, JAMES T. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
McGOVERN, WILLIAM J. 
Uhlmann & Latshaw 
McGOWAN, ALFRED 
Charles King & Co. 
McKENNA, FRANK V. 
Grimm & Co. 
McLAUGHLIN, JOHN F. 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 
McLAUGHLIN, JOHN 8. 
White, Weld & Co. 
McMANUS, JOSEPH V. 
Joseph McManus & Co. 
McVEY, GEORGE M. 
Lehman Brothers 
MELLIN, WILLIAM T. 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
MENDEL, EDWIN JEFFERSON 
Peter P. MeDermott & Co. 

MERCOVICH, ANTHONY 8. 
Laidlaw & Co. 

MEWING, H. WALTER 
D’Assern & Co. 

MEYER, HERMAN D. 

Nielsen, Gordon & Co. 
MEYER, MILTON 8. 
Shufro, Rose & Co. 

MEYER, PHILIP RANDOLPH 
Prederick 8. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
(Associate) 

MEYERS, Jr., JOHN J. 

Gordon Graves & Co. 
MEYERS, WILLIAM T. 

Gordon Graves & Co. 
MICHELS, HARRY A. 

Allen & Company 

MILLER, HARRY D. 

Nugent & Igoe, East Orange, N. J. 

MILLER, JOHN 
Amott, Baker & Co. Incorporated 

MILLER, RICHARD V. 

Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc. 

MILT, SAMUEL B, 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Incorporated 

MITCHELL, DAVID R. 

Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 

MITCHELL, JOSEPH A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

MONAHAN, GERALD F. 

Edward J. Duffy & Co. 

MONTANYE, GILES 
Prazee, Olifiers & Hillman 

MONTANYE, RICHARD B. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 

MONTE, EDWARD 
Newborg & Co. 

MOORE, MELVILLE L. 

Laidlaw & Co. 

MORRISSEY, JOSEPH P. 

Richard J. Buck & Co. 

MORTON, PAUL 8. 

Peter P. McDermott & Co. 

MORTON, ROALD A. 

The Blue List Publishing Company 
(Honorary) 

MOTTINO, HERCULES JOHN 
Harris, Upham & Co. 

MUELLER, Jr.. WILLIAM C. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 

MULHOLLAND, WILLIAM R. 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 

MULLIGAN, FRANK E. 

Goodbody & Co. 
MULLIN, DANIEL G. 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


MULLINS, THOMAS J. 
White, Weld & Co. 


MURPHY, Ill, CHARLES O’BRIEN 
MURPHY, CYRIL M. 

John C. Legg & Co. 
MURPHY, HAROLD I. 

Bonner & Gregory 


MURPHY, KENNETH P., 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Pierce, Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., Orlando; Tracy B. Barr, T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona 
Beach; Robert J. Pierce, Pierce-Carrison Corporation, a Victor Moore, King Merritt & Co., 
cKinnon, 


Miami Beach, Fla. 





MURPHY, RICHARD J. 

Wm. L. Burton & Co. 
MURPHY, Jr., WALTER 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
MURPHY, WALTER A. 

Murphy & Durieu 
MURPHY, WALTER J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MUSSON, JAMES F. 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 
MYERS, ELMER E. 

George B. Wallace & Co. 
NELSON, GEORGE 

Stuyvesant F. Morris, Jr. & Co. 

( Associate ) 
NELSON, GEORGE E. 

Bonner & Gregory 
NESTER, WALTER C. 

The First Boston Corp. 
NIELSEN, SOREN D. 

New York Hanseatic Corp 
NIEMAN, BARNEY 

Carl Marks & Co. Inc. 
NOKE, G. HAROLD 

Prancis I. du Pont & Co. 
NYE, JOSEPH 8. 

Neergaard, Miller & Co. 
O’CONNELL, EDWARD J. 

Cc. F. Childs & Co., Inc. 
O’CONNELL, HOMER J. 

Homer O’Connell & Co., Inc. 
O’CONNOR, WILLIAM D. 

Pitzgerald & Company, Inc. 
O’DONNELL, JAMES 

McGinnis & Company 
OETJEN, HENRY 

McGinnis & Company 
OGDEN, CHARLES D. 

Ogden, Wechsler & Co. 
O’HARA, WALTER T. 

Thomson & McKinnon 
OHLANDT, Jr., JOHN D. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co. Incorporated 
O’KANE, EDWARD R. 

John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co. 
O’KANE, Jr., JOHN J. 

John J. O’Kane. Jr. & Co. 


O’MARA, JOHN J. 
Goodbody & Co. 


OPITZ, FRED W. 
Roberts & Co. 
ORLANDO, FRANK J. 
Goodbody & Co. 
ORLOFF, HARRY 
Troster, Singer & Co. 
O’ROURKE, EDWARD JOSEPH 
(Armed Forces) 
OSBORNE, C. MILTON 
C. M. Osborne & Co. 
OWENS, JOSEPH E. 
PARSONS, HOWARD C. 
White, Weld & Co. 
PATTERSON, HOWARD G. 
Freeman & Company 
PAVIS, FRANK A, 
Chas. E. Quincey & Co. 
PAYNE, ROBERT A. 
Courts & Co. 
PEENE, EDWARD HOWARD 
Dean Witter & Co. (Associate) 
PEET, EDWIN F. 
Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 
PEISER, HARRY J. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
PELZ, STANLEY 
PERLMAN, MURREY 
8. K. Cahen & Co. 
PETKE, RUDOLPH J. 
Garvin, Bantel & Co. 
PFLUGFELDER, WILLIAM H. 
Pflugfelder & Rust 
PHELPS, ROGER 8. 
Byrne and Phelps, Inc. 


. BERTRAND F. 

Troster, Singer & Co. 
PINKUS, MILTON 

Troster, Singer & Co. 
PIZZINI, B. WINTHROP 

B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc. 
PLOTKIN. EDWARD H. 

Stern, Lauer & Co. 
PLUMRIDGE, THEODORE E. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co. Incorporated 
PLUNKETT, ALTON B. 

Orvis Brothers & Co. 


POLLACK, HAROLD J. 
Leone & Pollack 








Underwriters ® 


* NEW YORK 
* Philadelphia 
* Dayton 

* Portland, Me. 


* Chicago * Detroit 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Brokers ® 


CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


* Baltimore 
* Lexington, Ky. 


* Lewiston, Me. 


Correspondents in 


* Louisville 


* Private Wire Connections 


Dealers 


* CINCINNATI 


* Boston 
* Easton, Pa. 
Hartford 


*San Francisco 





New York Stock Exchange 


Midwest Stock Exchange 








Members: 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


Cincinnati Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 























Convention Number 


Jacksonville; William M. Courtn 
Pepper, Thomson & McKinnon, 


Wilson C. Holt, Goodbody & Co., Tampa; 


THE COMMERCIAL 





Zoltan Salkay, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
» Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
iami; James K. Wiley, Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg; 


Jacksonville ; 





Alfred 
Cecil B. 
Walter , - 


O’Hara, Thomson & McKinnon, New York City; Paul A. Davis, Paul A. Davis & Co., Miami 


M. Seaber, A. M. Kidder 
Beach; Emery Flinn, Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miami; George Cleary, 
St. Petersburg; Hagood Clarke, Jr., Barcus, Kindr 


and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


@ Co., Miami; John 


M. Chryst. 
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Thomson & McKinnon, Daytona 
Florida Securities Company, 
Hara, 


@& Co., Miami; Walter T. O’ 


Thomson & McKinnon, New York City 








POOLE, HORACE L. 

Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co. 
PORTER, WILLIAM K. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
POSTLEY, GILBERT J. 

Gilbert J. Postley & Co. 
POWELL, ALFRED L. 
Alfred L. Powell Company 
PRELLER, CHABLES F. 
Eastman, Dillon & Cc. 

, FRED W. 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
PRINCE, MILTON A. 

Stanley Heller & Co. 
PURDY, EARL 

Hardy & Co. (Associate) 

PYLE, RAYMOND WILLIAM 

Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
RAPPA, SALVATORE J. 

FP. 8S. Moseley & Co. 

RASCHKIND, SOLOMON 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
REARDON, WARREN V. 

White, Weld & Co. 
REDMOND, HERBERT T. 

Frederick S. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
REEVES, R. SIMS 

J. R. Williston & Co. 

REID, BR. VICTOR 

Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co. 
REILLY, JOHN A, 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
REILLY, JOHN F. 

J. FP. Reilly & Co. Incorporated 
REILLY, THOMAS J. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co. Incorporated 
REISMAN, IRVING 

Newborg & Co. 

RETALLICK, ARTHUR B. 

Vilas & Hickey 
RIGGIO, ANDREW F. 

Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 
ROBB, ERNEST N. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
ROBERTS, RICHARD C. 

R. C. Roberts & Co. 

ROBSON, FREMONT W. 

FP. B. Ashplant & Co. 
ROBSON, HENRY E. 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
RODGERS, J. LESLIE 

Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 
ROGERS, CASPAR A. 

King & King Securities Corp. 


ROGGENBURG, HARRY F. 
Roggenburg & Co. 

ROGGENBURG, STANLEY L. 
Roggenburg & Co. 


ROOME, KENNETH A. 
Hardy & Co. 


(Associate ) 


ROOS, J. WILLIAM 
MacBride, Miller & Co., Newark, N. J. 


RUBIEN 


ROSENBAUM, HARRY 


A. L. Stamm & Co. 


EVERETT BR. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


RUGEN, FRED C. 


Cohu & Co. 


RUSKIN, EDWARD 


Singer, Beane & Mackie, Inc. 


RUSSELL, EDWARD WILLIAM 


Henry Edelmann & Co. 


RUSSELL, Jr., PARIS SCOTT 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


SAFFERSON, RUSSELL 


Russell & Saxe 


SALISBURY, WILLIAM H. 


Union Securities Corporation 


SALMAN, BERNARD 


Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 


SALTZMAN, DAVID I. 


Torpie & Saltzman 


SAMMON, JOHN F. 


Andrews, Posner & Rothschild 


SANDBACH, JAMES A. 


Union Securities Corporation 


SAN FILIPPO, FRANK 


Gersten & Frenkel 


SASSA 


FRANK H. 
W. E. Hutton & Company 


SAUNDERS, WALTER F. 


The Dominion Securities Corporation 


SCHAEFER, EDWARD W. 


H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 


SCHLOSS, IRWIN 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


SCHLOSSER, GUSTAVE J. 


Union Securities Corporation 


SCHMAUDER, ROBERT H. 


Montgomery, Scott & Co. 


SCHMIDT, WILLIAM T. 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


SCHRANK, JOSEPH 


frank & Company 


SCHWADBEON, J. JAY 


Burke & Company 


SCHWARTZ, ARTHUR E. 


Bache & Co. 


SCRIMGEOUR, JOHN 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


SEARIGHT, GEORGE A. 
SEAVER, CHARLES H. 


Seaver & Company 


SEIBERT, HERBERT D. 


“The Commercial & Financial Chronicle” 
(Honorary) 


SEIJAS, HERBERT L. 


Merrill Lynch, Pieerce, Fenner & Beane 


SELIGMAN, BERTRAM 


Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


SERLEN, LEWIS H. 


Josephthal & Co. 


SHANLEY, RICHARD T. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 





Brokers’ Clearing Facilities 


Omnibus or Disclosed Basis 


Securities — Commodities 


Complete margin, bookkeeping, cashier 
department functions. Statistical assistance. 


Direct Wire to Chicago 
Other wire facilities 


JOSEPH FAROLL & CO. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 


New York Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 


Commodity Exchange, Inc. New York Cotton Exchange New York Produce Exchange 


Midwest Stock Exchange New York Cocoa Exchange 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6G, N. Y. 


Telephone HAnover 2-6600 





Teletype NY 1-2534 


SHARP, ELIOT H. 

‘The Investment Dealers’ Digest’ 

(Honorary) 
SHEPPARD, EDGAR K. 

Prederick S. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
SHERGER, JOHN W. 

Prancis I. du Pont & Co. 
SHERIDAN, CORNELIUS B. 

Mitchell & Company 
SHERMAN, LEE D. 

L. D. Sherman & Co. 
SHIPMAN, C. E, 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
SHIPMAN, RICHARD 

L. D. Sherman & Co. 
SEIGEL, SIDNEY A. 

Siegel & Co. 
SIEPSER, JAMES 

askan & Co. 

SILLS, LOUIS 

Hirsch & Co. 
SILVERHERZ, IRVING J. 

Hay, Fales & Co. 
SINGER, HERBERT 

Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
SMITH, CLIFTON B. 

Prancis I. du Pont & Co. 
SMITH, EDWARD E. 

E. E. Smith Co. (Associate) 
SMITH, ELBRIDGE H. 

Stryker & Brown 
SMITH, HAROLD B. 

Pershing & Co. 
SMITH, SIDNEY H. 

Birnbaum & Co. (Associate) 
SMITH, WILLIAM HART 

Hart Smith & Co. 
SORENSON, WILLIAM 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


STANFORD, KENNETH L. 
F. 8S. Smithers & Co. 


STARK, EUGENE 
M. 8S. Wien & Co. 


STATTER, EUGENE J. 
Hoit, Rose & Company 


STEIN, IRVING 
Stein & Company 


STEIN, JOHN R. 


STERN, FREDERICK M. 
Gruntal & Co. 
STEVEN, Jr., ANDREW R. 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
STEVENSON, JOHN H. 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. (Associate) 
STILLMAN, HARRY A. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. Incorporated 
STOLLE, CARL 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
STOLTZ, CHARLES E. 
C. E. Stoltz Co. 
STONEBRIDGE, CHARLES L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
STRATTON, GEORGE F., 
Cowen & Co. 
STRAUS, CURTIS J. 
Heimerdinger & Straus 
STRAUSS, ABRAHAM 
Strauss Bros., Inc. 
STROTHMANN, NELSON A. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 
STRYKER, EDWARD V. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
STUART, MARK J. 
Cowen & Co. 
SULLIVAN, ALOYSIUS A, 
White, Weld & Co. 
SULLIVAN, JOHN JOSEPH 
J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. 
SULLIVAN, WALTER E. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
SUMMERS, WILLIS M. 
Troster, Singer & Co. 
SWENSON, CARL 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


SWORDS, WILLIAM J. 
Zuckerman, Smith & Co. 


TATRO, EDWIN L., 
Edwin L. Tatro Company 


TAYLOR, J. BLYTH 
Taylor, Deale & Company, Inc. 


TELLIER, WALTER F. 
Tellier & Co. (Associate) 


TETMEYER, WILLIAM J. 
Dominick & Dominick 


THOMPSON, EDWARD I. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM F. 
Greene and Company 
TINI, HENRY R. 
R. L. Day & Co. 
TISCH, ALFRED F. 
Fitzgerald & Company, Inc. 
TITOLO, JOAQUIN .- "i 
Harris, Upham &.Co. 
TITUS, Jr., WILLIAM A. 
Wertheim & Co. 
TOMPKINS, BERNARD 
(Honorary) 
TORPIE, JAMES V. 
Torpie & Saltzman 
TORPIE, ROBERT A. 
Torpie & Saltzmann 
TOWBIN, BELMONT 
C. E. Unterberg & Co, 
TRAGER, THOMAS J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
TREFCER, GEORGE D. 
Cutter & Dixon 
TRIGGER. RAYMOND 
“The Investment Dealers’ Digest”’ 
(Honorary) 
TROSTER, OLIVER J. 
Troster, Singer & Co. 
TUZO, LAMAR K. 
Union Securities Corporation 
TYSON, Jr., ALBERT 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
UNTERBERG, CLARENCE E, 

Cc. E. Unterberg & Co. 
VALENTINE, JOHN H, at 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
VANDERBECK, JAMES 

Carreau & Co. 


VANDFR NOOT, HARRY 
Pell & Co. 


VAN KEEGAN, BENJAMIN H. 
Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


VAN RIPER, MILTON 
John C. Legg & Company 


VAN TUYL, E. EVERETT 
Van Tuyl & George 


VARE, ARTHUR 
Hourwich & Co. 


(Continued on page 22) 

























AETNA SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Industrial Securities 


111 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Mr. & Mrs. Dayton P. Haigney, Sayeen Haigney & Co., Boston; Mr. & Mrs. William S. Thompson, 
R 


ph F. Carr & Co., Inc., Boston 


Security Traders Association of New York 


(Continued from page 21) 
ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


VERIAN, FRANK R. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
VERMILYE, G. LATHROP 
Vermilye Brothers 
VOCCOLI, Jr.. MICHAEL A. 
Charles King & Co. 
VOGELL, FREDERICK W. 
Gilbert J. Postley & Co. 
VOGRIN, JOHN J. 
Benjamin, Hil] & Co. 
VOLK, WILLIAM 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
VON SCHAUMBERG, GERALD 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WALDRON, D. KINGSLEY 
Grimm & Co. 
WALDRON, STANLEY M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Beane 
WALKER, GRAHAM 
Joseph McManus & Co. 
WALKER, LOUIS 
National Quotation Bureau 
(Honorary ) 
WARNER, FRANK W. 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
WASHER. HERBERT R. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
WASSERMAN. IRVING 
Bond. Richman & Co. 
WEBSTER, W. FOSTER 
Hardy & Co. 
WECHSLER, ARNOLD J. 
Ogden, Wechsler & Co. 
WECHSLER, THEODORE 
G. C. Haas & Co. 


WECK, ALBERT H. 

Albert H. Weck Co. 
WEHMANN, GILBERT H. 

White, Weld & Co. 
WEIFFENBACH. WILLIAM L. 

(U. 8. Armed Forces) 
WEILAND, WILLIAM ANTHONY 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. (Associate) 
WEINBERG, SAMUEL 

S. Weinberg & Co. 
WEINGARTEN, LOUIS 

Herzog & Co., Inc. 
WEISS, MORTON N. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Incorporated 
WEISSMAN, BERNARD 

Siegel & Co. 
WELCH, FRANK H. 

R. 8. Dickson & Co., Inc. 
WELLS, HORACE W. 

Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 
WELSH, JOHN JOSEPH 

Bonner & Gregory (Associate) 
WENDLER, EVERETT F. 

Mitchell & Co. 
WERKMEISTER, JR., JOHN O. 

Gilbert J. Postley & Co. 
WESEMAN, RALPH Il. 

Frank & Company 


WHITING, EDMUND A. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


WHITLEY, J. B. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


WIELAR, JACK B. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. Incorporated 




















GRACE NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


COMPLETE CLEARANCE FACILITIES 
FOR 
LOCAL AND OUT-OF-TOWN 


Brokers and Dealers 
Write or call for details 


Clearance Department 
HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Whitehall 4-8980 


Teletype 
NY 1-142 





New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
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WIEN, MELVILLE 8. 
M. 8. Wien & Co. 


WILLIAMS, CARROLL W. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


WINSTON, LOUIS 
Frank & Company 


WIRTH, HOMER 
Mabon & Co. 


WITKOWSKI, JOHN 
John Witkowski & Co. 


WITTICH, WILBUR R. 
Grimm & Co. 


Hector W.Bohnert J. Berges Reimer 


Winton A. Jackson, First Southwest Com 4 
Cincinnati; Robert L. Wagner, he W. C. Thornburgh Co., Cincinnati 





WITTMAN, DAVID 
Stanley Heller & Co. 
WORTHINGTON, THOMAS F. 
C. Herbert Onderdonk Co. 
WREN, LAWRENCE 
Allen & Company 
YOUNG, THEODORE BR. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. Incorporated 
YUNKER, ROSWELL J. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
ZINGRAF, CHARLES M. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
ZINNA, EDWARD 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Bond Club of Louisville 





Wesley Rutledge, Jr. Edward Birchler 


President: Hector W. Bohnert, The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
Vice-President: J. Berges Reimer, Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
Secretary: Wesley Rutledge, Jr., Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Treasurer: Edward J. Birchler, W. L. Lyons & Co. 


National Committeemen: J. Berges Reimer, Berwyn T. Moore & 
Co., Inc.; Mrs. Ora M. Ferguson, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Beane. 


Alternates: Thomas Graham, The Bankers Bond Co., Inc.; Charles 
C. King, The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 


Elected: June 1951; Took Office: 


December 31, 1952. 


January 1, 1952; Term Expires: 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


ALDEN, WM. O. 
O’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc. 
ALDEN, Jr., WM. O. 

O’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc. 
BIRCHLER, EDWARD L, 

W. L. Lyons & Co. 
BOHNERT, HECTOR W. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
BROCAR, Jr., ALBERT C. 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
BURGE, JOHN M. 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
BURKHOLDER, Jr., JAMES R. 

Almstedt Brothers 
CHRISTMAN, Jr., HENRY 

O’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc. 
CLOWES, JOHN R. 

Smart, Clowes & Phillips, Inc. 
CONLI“FE, WILLIAM J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


CONWAY, POWHATAN M. 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 


CANADIAN STOCK SPECIALISTS 


Orders Executed on all Canadian Exchanges at Regular Commission 
Rates or Traded in New York in United States Funds 


CHARLES KING & CO. 


MEMBERS 


Mentreal Curb Market 


Direct Private Wires Connect New York With Offices in Toronto and Montreal 


Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 


DEARING, ANDERSON 

The Kentucky Trust Company 
DESMOND, C. G. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
DIERSEN, JOSEPH H. 

Eskew, Gresham & Diersen 
DURHAM, Jr., JOSEPH H. 

Blyth & Co., Inc 
EBINGER, RUSSELL 

Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc. 
FEHRIBACH, URBAN H. 

Lincoln Bank & Trust Company 
FERGUSON, MRS. ORA M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
FETTER, JAMES M. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
FULLER, ASA W. 

Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 

RAFTON, ARTHUR W. 

Wyatt, Grafton & Grafton 
GRAHAM, THOMAS 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 





Dallas; George Phillips, W. 


Thursday, November 13, 1952 


ae 
D. Gradison 


GRATZER, BERNARD W. 

The Louisville ‘““Times” (Hcnorary) 
HAAS, WILLIAM G. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
HAGIN, HART 

W. E. Hutton & Co., Lexington, Ky. 
HAMPTON, GARRETT 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
HANNAH, WOOD 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
HARDAWAY, EARL E. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
HELCK, CHESTER L. 

Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
HOPKINS, W. HOWARD 
JOHNSTON, Jr., ROBERT H. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
JONES, CLARENCE 

Almstedt Brothers 
KAUFMAN, IRVIN 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KING, CHARLES C. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
KIRBY, Lt. Col. SAMUEL B. 

USAP 
LINCH, DALE F. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
LONG, EDWIN A. 

Russell, Long & Company, Lexington, Ky. 
LUCAS, CHESTER A. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
MAJOR, EARL E. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
McNAIR, WILLARD P. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
MILLER, J. HUGH 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
MOLTER, EDWARD G.., Jr. 

Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc. 
MOORE, BERWYN T. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
PARKS, JOSEPH W. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Irc. 
POWELL, EDWIN W. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
REIMER, J. BERGES 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
RUTLEDGE, WESLEY 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
SCHULMAN, SOL 

Louisville ‘“‘Courier Journal’’ 
SEDLEY, MRS. ELINORE 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
SOMMERS, ANTHONY 

Lincoln Bank & Trust Company 
SMART, JOHN 

Smart, Clowes & Phillips, Inc. 
SPIERS, JOHN 8H. 

Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc. 
STERNBERG, BERT 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
STONE, REID 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
TRINKLE, WALTER 

The Kentucky Company 
TROST, MILTON S58. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
VOGT, ERNEST 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
WAKEFIELD, DUNLAP 

Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc. 


WATKINS, Jr., WILLIAM T. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WATTS, H, ALLEN 
W. L. Lyons & Co. 


WILSON, HOLMAN R. 
The Kentucky Company 


(Honorary ) 


BRANCHES 


Toronto, Ontario 


Royal Bank Building 


Montreal, Quebec 
Aldred Building 





Convention Number 


a 


eb 


Mr. & Mrs. Kermit B. Sorum, Allison-Williams Company, atieieamatie’ Daniel M. yaad Hawkins 
@ Co., Cleveland; Mr. & Mrs. Harry F. 
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Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co., Cleveland 


Dallas Rupe & Son, Dallas; 


John S. French, 
& Co., pte endl Wm, F. Lynch, Lynch, Al 
Bros., New York ntande Richard M. peamnecing 


. C. Allyn and : Gosteai, Incor operated New York City; John J. wag A. M. Kidder 
en 





Cleveland Security Traders Association 


Howard J. Eble L. Warren Foster 


Robert L. Erb Fred A. Shorsher 


President: Howard J. Eble, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 
Vice-President: L. Warren Foster, Gottron, Russell & Co. 
Secretary: Robert L. Erb, Green, Erb & Co., Inc. 

Treasurer: Fred A. Shorsher, Ball, Burge & Kraus. 

National Committeemen: Morton A. Cayne, Cayne & Co.; Jay L. 


Quigley, Quigley & Co., Inc. 
Martin J. Long, The First Cleveland Corporation; 


Alternates: 


Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co. 
— — ROSTER OF MEMBERS ———_ 


(Members located ‘in Cleveland unless 
otherwise indicated) 
ASBECK, FREDERICK M. 
Oiderman, Asbeck & Co. 
BARBER, ELTON 
Hayden, Miller & Co. 
BARHYTE, DAVID J. 
Prescott & Co. 
BAXTER, JR., CHARLES McGHEE 
Baxter, Williams & Co. 
BEADLING, WILLIAM E. 
Beadling & Co., Youngtown 
BELLE, CLAUDE 
McDonald & Company 
BLAINE, PERRY T. 
Perry T. Blaine & Co., Ashtabula 
BOCK, ROY E. 
Dodge Securities Corp. 
BUCHANAN, DONALD A. 
Armed Services 
CAREY, WALTER J 
Gunn, Carey aad ‘Company 
CAYNE, MORTON A. 
Cayne & Co. 
COOK, LAWRENCE 
Lawrence Cook & Co. 
COOK, R. J. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 
COVINGTON, HERBERT H 
Harriman Ripley & Co., 
DAVIS, CLARENCE F. 
The Pirst Cleveland Corp. 
DE GARMO, A. W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


a CARL H 
. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 


“Incorporated 


DOERGE, JACK O. 
Saunders, Stiver & Co. 


DONAHUE, JOHN R&R. 
T. H. Jones & Co. 


DRNEK, JAMES J. 
Prescott & Co. 


EBLE, i ~ 3. 

Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 
EHRHARDT, EDWIN F. 

The Pirst Cleveland Corp. 


EILERS, STANLEY M. 
Hornblower 4 Weeks 


ERB, ROBERT 
Green, i & co. Inc. 


FISCHER 
Paine Webber. , & Curtis 


Bh CHARLES 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


OSTER, WARREN 
Gottron, Russell & Co. 
FROST, Jr., HARRISON C. 

Hayden, Miller & Co. 


GAITHER, PAUL 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 


GAWNE, HARRY J. 
Merrill, Turben & Co. 


GELBACH, MYRON 
Armed Services 


GLEASON, JOHN M. 
Curtiss, House & Co. 


GOTTRON, RICHARD A. 
Cleveland eliaie Poundation 


GRACE, ARTHUR V. 
Arthur V. Grace & Co. 


LISTED & UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


Teletype NY 1-750 





Telephone WOrth 4-4300 


GRAY, WILLIAM 8. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 


GREEN, ALBERT B. 
Green, Erb & Co., Inc. 


GREEN, WILLIAM 
Green, Erb & Co., Inc. 


HANSON, DAVID G. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
HARDONY, MICHAEL C. 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 


HAWKINS, DANIEL M. 
Hawkins & Co. 


HAYS, GEORGE H. 
Will 8. Halle & Co. 


HLIVAK, STEPHEN E 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 


HOPKINS, HAROLD C. 
H. C. Hopkins & Co. 

HUBERTY, GEORGE 
Goodbody & Co. 


HUDSON, CEYLON E. 
Wooster, Ohio 


AFFE. GEORGE E. 
Jaffe, Siegler and Company 


KEIER, RUSSEL E. 
Collin, Norton & Co., Toledo 
KING, EVERETT A. 
Pulton, Reid & Co. 
~~ ORIN E, 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


LAFFERTY, ALAN E. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


LAZIN, ERNEST 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


LEWIS, MILTON B. 
Jaffe, Siegler and Company 


LINNELL, PETER 
The First Boston Corporation 


LISTON, CORWIN L. 
Prescott & . 


LONG, MARTIN 

The First Cleveland Corp. 
LUCAS, WILLIAM 

Baxter, Williams & Co. 


MacLEOD, DONALD 
Geyer & Co., Incorporated 


MARSHALL, FRANK L. 
The First Boston Corporation 


MASTERS, OLAN B. 
Butler, Wick & Co., Youngstown 


McGINTY, JOHN 
McDonald & Company 


McPOLIN, BENJAMIN J. 
McDonald & Company 


MELODY, Jr., THOMAS A. 
Merrill, Turben & Co. 


MERICKA, WILLIAM J. 
Wm. J. Mericka & é6., Inc. 
METZENBAUM, ARTHUR 
Will 8. Halle & Co. 


MILLER, GEORGE D. 
Braun, Bosworth & Co.. Inc. 


MORBOW, FRANK W. 
Morrow & Co. 


NASH, CHARLES J. 
E. Hudson, Wooster 


OPDYKE, GEORGE F. 
Ledogar-Horner Company 


PARSONS, Jr.. EDWARD E. 
Parsons & Co., Inc. 


Private Wires. 


* 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
HARTFORD 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
TOLEDO 
TORONTO 
WHEELING 

YOUNGSTOWN 








PATRICK, FRANCIS J 
Paine, Webber, , a & Curtis 


Panes, JOHN F. 
. FP. Perko & Company 


—. — py 
. Schultz & 


PLASTERER, DON W. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


PROBST, RICHARD D. 
Gottron, Russell & Co. 


PROSSER, GUY W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


QUIGLEY, JAY L. 
Quigley & Co., Inc. 


ROSS, LEONARD O. 
Gordon Macklin & Co., Inc. 


ROWLEY, RUSSELL K. 
Union Securities Corp. 


RUDIN, HARMON A. 
Ledogar-Horner Company 


er JAMES R. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 


RUNG, EDMUND J. 
c. J. Devine & Co. 


& Comer inc., Dallas; R. A Bol: nini, Lasser 
. M. Kidder & Co., New York ity 





sue. JAMES N 
tron, Russell & Co. 


SCHULTE, Jr., FRANK J. 
Ledogar Horner Company 


—. FRED A. 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 


SIEGLER, EDWARD N. 

Jaffe, Siegler and Company 
Se PIERRE R. 

P. R. Smith & Co., Elyria, Ohio 


STIVER, ALVIN J. 
Saunders, Stiver & Co. 


SUMMERGRADE, IRVING 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


TAYLOR, JAMES 
Ceylon E. Hudson, Wooster 


ULLMAN, RUFUS M. 
Uliman & Co., Inc. 


WARDLEY, RUSSELL G. 
Pulton, Reid & Co. 


WEAVER, ROBERT 
Hornblower & Weeks 


WITT, JOHN P. 
John P. Witt & Co. 





* 





Specialists tn 














United States Government 
Securities 














= 








State and Municipal Bonds 














Chicago + Boston - 


Cleveland Cincinnati 








C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 
Philadelphia - 


HAnover 2-2727 


Washington ~- Pittsburgh 
St.lovis + San Francisco 














PERSHING & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Martin I. King, Sutro Bros. & Co., New York City; Frank J. Cunningham, Kidder, P-abcdy & Co., 
New York City; Jay L. Quigley, Quigley & Co., Inc., Cleveland; Robert M. Topol, 
Greene and Company, New York City 


Fred A. Shorsher, Ball, Burge & Kraus, Cleveland; John R. Chapin, Jr., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York City; James E. Jones, Courts & Co., Atlanta; Irwin Schloss, Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York City; Justus C. Martin, Robinson-Humphrey Co., Atlanta 





BRUGGEMANN, LESTER G. 
Baldwin, White & Co. 
BURKE, Jr., WILLIAM J. 
May & Gannon, Inc. 
BURNS, WALTER T. 
Burns, Barron & Co., Portland, Me. 
CANFIELD, LLOYD 
New England Trust Co. 


JOHN 
John Cannell & Co. 


CAREW, JOSEPH 
FP. L. Putnam & Co., Inc. 


Cc FRED R. 
er, Anthony & Co. 


CARR, JOHN F. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 


CARR, RALPH F. 
Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc. 


CARR, ROBERT C. 
Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc. 


CARTER, HERBERT F. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


CASEY, FRANCIS E. 
Mixter & Company 


CHAMBERLAIN, RAYMOND E. 
FP. 8S. Emery & Co., Inc. 


CLARK, ASA F. 
Wise, Hobbs & Seaver, Inc. 


CLAYTON, CALVIN W. 
Clayton Securities Corp. 


COGGHILL, FRANCIS R. 
White, Weld & Co. 


President: Frank S. Breen, Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
Vice-President: William J. Burke, May & Gannon, Inc. ; 
Recording Secretary: Leo Newman, J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 


Corresponding Secretary: Edward Hines, Chace, Whiteside, West 
& Winslow, Inc. 


Treasurer: Henry E. Tabb, Jr., Townsend, Dabney & Tyson. 


Governors: J. Roger Bragdon, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Rodney M. Cc 
Darling, du Pont, Homsey & Company; Walter F. Eagan, Harris, 
Upham & Co.; James J. Lynch, Paul D. Sheeline & Co.; Lewis 
D. McDowell, Charles A. Day & Co., Inc.; Arthur C. Murphy, 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 


National Committeemen: James B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., 
Inc.; William J. Burke, Jr., May & Gannon, Inc.; Dayton P. 
Haigney, Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc.; Frank T. Harrington, 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc.; William S. Thompson, Ralph F. Carr & 
Co., Ine. 


Elected: December 6, 1951; Took Office: January 1, 1952; Term 
Expires: December 31, 1952. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


(All members are located in Boston unless 
otherwise indicated) 


ADAMS, FREDERICK C. 
Prederick C. Adams & Co. 


ADAMS, ROBERT H. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


ALBEE, ARTHUR L. 
A. L. Albee & Co., Inc. 


ALEXANDER, ARTHUR C. 
ALLAN, WILLIAM V. 


Boston Securities Traders Association 


Frank S$. Breen William J. Burke Leo Newman 


BAILEY, BENJAMIN A. 

Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 
BAILEY, WALTER BR. 

Josephthal & Co. 
BAKER, ALBERT W. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 
BAKER, HARRY O. 

Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
BARRETT, JOSEPH 

Long & Nash 


Edward Hines Henry E. Tabb, Jr. 


Harris, Upham & Co. 


ALTMEYER, JOHN W. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 


ATHERTON, H. HALE 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


ATKINSON, Sr., JAMES V. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 





¢ Industrial Stocks 
¢ Public Utilities 


e Bank & Insurance 








Incorporated 


120 Broadway 
Telephone WOrth 4-2300 











Primary Trading Markets 


e Natural Gas Issues 
¢ Railroad Securities 


¢ Investment Trust Shares 


¢ New England Securities 


Coast-to-Coast Wire Service through direct private lines to 
Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago, Morgan & Co., Los Angeles, 
Ball, Burge & Kraus, Cleveland, and 
White, Noble & Co., Detroit 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


Direct private telephones between New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Hartford, 
Providence, Portland, Me., and Jersey City, N. J. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
TWX-NY 1-40 








BARRUS, Jr., CLIFFORD B. 
Barrett & Company, Providence, R. I. 


BATCHELDER, JOSEPH M. 
Joseph M. Batchelder & Co., Inc. 


BATES, CURTIS 8. 
Draper, Sears & Co. 


BAXTER, GEORGE F. 
Second National Bank 


BEACHAM, HAROLD R. 
Josephthal & Co, 


BERNARD, Jr., HUBERT N. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


BLAIR, ROBERT 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


BOSS, CHARLES A. B. 
Broad Street Sales Corp. 


BOWERS, MAURICE A. 
Bowers & Company, Portland, Me. 


BRADLEE, 2nd, DUDLEY H. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


BRAGDON, J. ROGER 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


BREEN, FRANK 8. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


CONARY. WILFRED G. 
G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I. 


CONNELL, LAWRENCE 
Wellington Pund, Inc. 


CONNOLLY, JR., WALTER J. 
Goodbody & Co. 


CONWAY, JAMES J. 
Moors & Cabot 


COPELAND, RICHARD 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 


COPPENS, RAYMOND V. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 


CRAMPTON, ALFRED BR. 
Weeden & Co. 


CREAMER, WILLIAM E. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


CROCKETT, HARRY W. 
Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 


CROSBY, ALBERT 
P. 8S. Moseley & Co. 


CURRIER, RICHARD D. 
Jackson & Co. 


DALEY, JOHN L. 
J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 











One Wall Street 








LISTED & UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


MICHAEL J. HEANEY & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-2484 


New York 5, N. Y. 





























Convention Number 


The Ludman aa Mr. & Mrs. Orville G. All L h, Allen & C. 
G. Harold Pearson, Rauscher, Pierce & C alias; M M: a. 
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o., Dallas; Mr. & Mrs. Allison 
@ Co., Inc., New York City; David Cerf, ‘Ludman Corporation, MMieer 


y ee] Dales) Mr. 
d, Wood, Gundy 





& Mrs. Barney ao Cari Marks & Co. Ses New York Cit 
leichroeder, Inc., New York City; Henry Oectjen, 
Fred G. Morton, The Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee 





Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Hatz, Arnhold & S. 
i Ginnis & Company, New York City; 





DOLIBER, RICHARD 
G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I. 


DONNELLY, JOHN P. 





D’ARCY, JOHN J. 


FP. L, Putnam & Co., Inc. 


DARLING, RODNEY 


du Pont, Homsey & Company 


DAVIS, DONALD 
Donald Davis & Co. 


DAWSON, JOHN H. 


Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 


DAY, Jr., LEON E. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 


DAY, WILFRED N 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 


DEAN, RUSSELL 
Mixter & Company 


DENTON, GEORGE B&. 8. 


Denton & Co. 


DIAMOND, CLEMENT G. 


Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 


DODSON, PAUL E. 


Union Securities Corporation 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


DONOHUE, JOHN J. 


Donohue & Sullivan 


DONOVAN, WARREN 


Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 


DOUCET, LESTER T. 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


DUFFY, JAMES BR. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


DUNCKLEE, WILLIAM 8. 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. 


DYKES, ALVIN A. 


duPont, Homsey & Company 


EAGAN, WALTER F. 


Harris, Upham & Co. 


ELDRACHER, THEODORE 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


ELWELL, REGINALD B. 


Richard J. Buck & Co. 


EMERY, FORREST 5. 


FP. 8S. Emery & Co., Inc. 


ENGDAHL, ARTHUR E. 


Goldman, Sachg & Co. 


FAY, NATHAN C. 
Nathan C. Fay & Co., Portland, Me. 


FERGUSON, WM. 


Moors & Cabot 


FIELDING, JOHN 8. 


Cc. J. Devine & Co. 


—— FREDERICK H. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


FOSTER, Jr., HATHERLY 


Vance, Sanders & Company 


GALVIN, JAMES J. 
FP. L. Putnam & Co., Inc. 


GANNON, JOSEPH 
May & Gannon, Inc. 


GIBSON, Jr., CHARLES E. 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 


GLEASON, SHERMAN 
Sherman Gleason & Co., Inc. 


GODDARD, JAMES H. 
J. H. Goddard & Co., Inc. 


GOLDBERG, HAROLD 8. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 


GRIFFIN, HENRY F. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 


GEIMM, RICHARD 

Brown Bros., Harriman & Co. 
GUNN, IRVING E. 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
GUTHRIE, ELWIN A. 

Reed & Company, Worcester 
HAIGNEY, DAYTON P. 

Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 
HALEY, DAVID A. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
HALLETT, LEAMAN F. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


HALLIWILL, BIRNEY 8. 
FP. 8. Moseley & Co. 


HANRAHAN, PAUL B. 
Hanrahan & Co., Worcester 


HARKNESS, ROBERT B. 


HARRINGTON, FRANK T. 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 


HARRIS, HOWARD 58. 
Baldwin, White & Co. 


HARSON, FREDERICK L. 


Fraser, Phelps & Co., Providence, R. L. 


HART, JOHN J. 
White, Weld & Co. 


HASTINGS, FRANCIS 


HAVEY, JOSEPH 
Boston “Herald-Traveller” 
(Honorary ) 


HERLIHY, EDWARD 
Draper, Sears & Co. 


HINES, EDWARD F. 


Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. 


HIXON, REGINALD T. 
Hooper-Kimball, Inc. 


HOMSEY, ANTON E 
du Pont, Homsey & Company 


HORMEL, EDWARD F. 
Day Trust Company 


HOUGHTON, CHARLES G. 
A. L. Albee & Co., Inc. 


HUGHES, B. J. 
Boston Post (Honorary) 


HUGHES, FRANCIS J. 
Clayton Securities Corp. 


HUNT, WILLIAM P. 
W. £. Sibley & Co. 
HURLBURT, C. GRAHAM 
Henry P. Briggs & Co. 


HURLEY, EDMUND J. 
Wise, Hobbs & Seaver, Inc. 


HURLEY, BERBER 
Hornblower & Weeks 
HUSSEY, EUGENE R. 
Pirst Boston Corp. Seasent & Ga. 


HUTCHINSON, Jr., JAMES A. 
Hutchinson & Company 


INGALLS, JEROME M. 
Adams & Peck 


INGALLS, ROBERT U. 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


INGHAM. Jr., JOHN L. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


JACOBS, BERT L. (Honorary) 
Stuart 


JAMES, ROBERT W. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


JORDAN, Jr., G. C. 
R. W. Presspri 


Second National Bank 


KEANE, J. FRANK 
Elmer H. Bright & Co. 


LLER, HERMAN 
Hodgdon & Co. 


. BRITTAIN LYNCH, 
. Brittain Kennedy & Co. 


EY, PHILIP F 
. M. Newton & Co. 


KENT, RODNEY P. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 


KILNER, GEORGE M. 


KIRWAN, THOMAS A. 
Thomas A. Kirwan & Co. 


KUMIN, EMIL 
Estabrook é& Co. 


T E. LAHTI, W. HENRY 
Matthew Lahti & Co., Inc. 


LAMONT, NICHOLAS 


LANG, HAROLD F. 
Lang & Dadmun, Inc. 


LARSON, N. HENRY 
The First Boston Corp. 


LAWRENCE, EDWARD W. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


LEAHY, CRANDON 
National Quotation Bureau 


& Co. Inc, LeBEAU, IRVING C. 
May & Gannon, Inc. 


Le LAND, ALAN C. 


JONES, WILLIAM Geyer & Co., Inc. 
Boston Globe LERNER, LOUIS C. 
Lerner & Co. 
LEVINE, CARL A. 
ch Co. May & Gannon, Inc. 
, JAMES LEWIS, WARREN A. 
National] Shawmut Bank Weeden & Co. 
KEALEY, GEORGE C. LINDSAY, HERBERT N 


J. H. Goddard & Co., Inc. 


J LOTHROP, GILBERT M. 
7 W. E. Hutton & Co. 


FRANK E 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


LYNCH JAMES E. 
Shea & Company, Inc. 


WILLARD Rk. 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 





LYNCH, JAMES J. 
Paul D. Sheeline & Co. 


MacDONALD, J. RENWICK 


Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Providence, R. I. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


ee WILLIAM G. 
F. Rutter, Incorporated 

aaa HAROLD 

Geyer & Co., Inc., Chicago 

(Honorary) 
MAGUIRE, JAMES B. 

J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
MAGUIRE, JOHN E. 

May & Gannon, Inc 
MANN, * GEO. P. 

ee Gould, Salem, Mass. 

MAX, RICHARD L. 

H. C, Wainwright & Co. 
MAY, WILLIAM F. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 


McALLISTER, Jr., HENRY P. 
Prederick C. Adams & Co. 


McCORMIOK, Jr., JAMES F. 
A. C. Allyn & Co. 


McCUE, JOHN A. 
May & Gannon, Inc. 


McDOWELL, LEWIS D. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 


McTAVISH, WILSON C. 
A. E, Ames & Co., Inc. 


McVEY, FREDERICK V. 


Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. 


MERIGAN, THOMAS F. 
Boston News Bureau 
(Honorary) 


MONROE, PAUL B. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


MONTAGUE, THOMAS J. 
Minot, Kendall & Co. 


(Continued on page 26) 




















Sehnestock ¥ Go, 


Eslablahed 1884 
Manbers New York Stock Exchange and other loading Exchanges 


Brokers in 
Stocks - Bonds - Commodities 


i Ne 7) 


65 Broadway, New York 6, NY 
30 Rockefellee Playa, New York 20, NY. 


1904 Duane Stcoct, New York 13, MY 
Chicago, Illinois * Memphis, Tennessee (Cotton) * London, England 
Connecticut: New Haven Waterbury *° Torrington - Hartford 
Danbury * Meriden 





CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
DELAND, FLORIDA 

FT. LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


























WIDESPREAD FACILITIES FOR DEALERS 


Our extensive wire system including direct connections to Toronto and Montreal, 


are available for quick service to dealers. 
We have established exceptional facilities for trading in Canadian Stocks. 


AMI Rea&Co. 


Established 1865 


Members: New York Stock Exchange, New York Curb Exchange, Toronto Stock Exchange, 
Montreal Curb Market and other leading Exchanges 


1 WALL STREET 


Toronto, Canada 
304 Bay Street 162 College Street 
Montreal, Canada Rutland, Vermont 
276 St. James Street, W. Mead Building 

FT. MYERS, FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Burlington, Vermont 


NEW YORK 5 


Detroit, Michigan 
600 Griswold Street 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
940 Broad Street 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 









a 
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Mr. & Mrs. Robert Topol, Greene and Company, New York City; Mrs. James E. Jones, Atlanta; 


Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Harry J. Hudepohl, West- 


Mrs. Irwin Schloss, New York City; J. Herbert icuunasase Beil & Hough, St. Petersburg 


Boston Securities Traders Association 
(Continued from page 25) 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


MOORE, ALEXANDER W. MURPHY, ARTHUR C. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. A. C. Allyn and Company, 


MOORE, FREDERICK 58. MURPHY, TIMOTHY D. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, 


MOORE, GEORGE E. MURRAY, RAYMOND M. 
Mixter & Company Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


MOREY, GEOKGE P. NEEDHAM, CARLETON 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Beane 


MORRISON, JAMES A. NEWMAN, LEO 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 
MOSSOP, WALLACE L. XTE 

Barrett & Company, Providence, R. I. weg 8 = 


MOTLEY, JR., EDWARD 
Boston Fund, ine NOONAN, THOMAS H. 


MOYNIBAN, JAMES E. NOWELL, RICHARD CARLTON 
J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. Spencer Trask & Co. 


MUDGE, JOHN G. O’LEARY, PAUL J. 
Adams, Mudge & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MUNN, P. JUDSON OPPER, EDWARD J. 
Jackson & Company, Inc. J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Railroad Securities 
Bonds 


Guaranteed Leased Line Preferred Common 


Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial Stocks 


Adams & Peck 


Established 1924 
63 Wall Street . 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-8120 


New York 5 


Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-724 
Private telephone wires to branch offices 


Hartford Boston Philadelphia 


Mr. & Mrs. John J. Hack, Jr., F. S$. Moseley & Ci Co., 
heimer and Company, Cincinnati; Mr 





. Warren Foster, es | Russell & Co., Cleveland 





PARDEE, MILTON I. 

Tripp & Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 
PARENT, FREDERICK 

Lee Higginson Corporation 


PARSLOE, GEORGE 8. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


PATNODE, WESLEY P. 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 


PERHAM, WILFRED B. 
Coburn & Middlebrook, 


PIERCE, RALPH W. 
Weston W. Adams & Co. 


PILLSBURY, E. P. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


POPE, WILLIAM A. 
FP. 8. Moseley & Co. 


PO J. RUSSELL 
Arthur W. Wood Company 


POWERS, EDWARD F. 
Hodgdon & Co. 


PRESCOTT, WILLIAM 8. 
William 8S. Prescott & Co. 


PROCTOR, EUGENE F. 
H. C. Wainwright & Co. 


PUTNAM, JOHN A. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


PUTNAM, WILLARD 8. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 


QUINN, DANIEL L. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


REED, LESTER F. 
Preston, Moss & Co. 


REILLY, ARTHUR H. 
Josephthal & Co. 


RICE, FRED W. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


RICHARDSON, JOSEPH A. 
F. 8. Moseley & Co. 


RINALDI, JOSEPH M. 
Lerner & Co. 


ROBBINS, JOSEPH F. 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 
ROSS Cont, K. 
Cari Ross & Co., 
Maine 


RYALL, EUGENE J. 


SULLIVAN, JAMES E. 
Baldwin, White & Co. 


SULLIVAN, Jr., JOHN E. 
P. L. Putnam & Co., Inc. 


SULLIVAN, JOHN J. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


SULLIVAN, JOHN P. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


SULLIVAN, ROBERT W. 
Donohue & Sullivan 


SWENSON, CARL J. 


Incorporated. 


SWIFT, WALTER T. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


TABB, Jr., HENRY E. 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 


TABER, ELLIOT C. 
Tripp & Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 


TABER, RICHARD D 
Tripp & Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 


TAYLOR, JOHN BR. 
Taylor & Co., Inc. 


TAYLOR, Jr.. JOHN BR. 
Taylor & Co., Inc. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM 8. 
Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc. 


TIRRELL, JOHN 
Star Printing Co. 


TOOHEY, CARROLL W. 

Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated 
TOWER, ARTHUR PUTNAM 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 
TOWNSEND, CURTICE N. 

Weeden & Co. 


TUCKER, LESLIE A. 

Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
VAUGHN, HAROLD 

Doremus & Co. 
WAGNER, ALFRED A. 

Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 


WALKER, HARRY R. 


White, Weld & Co. 


Inc., Portland, 


M. Joseph Cummings, Providence, R. 1. 


WALSH, yRances P. 
A. G. Walsh & Son 


WARD, FRANCIS 
H. C. Wainwright ‘& Co. 


WARING, LLOYD B. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


WARREN, Jr., LOWELL A. 
First Boston Corporation 


WARREN, ROBERT H. 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 


WEEKS, Jr., ROBERT 5. 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 


WELLS, CARL 
Paine, rapben, Jackson & Curtis 


WELLS, RAYMOND E. 
Bishop-Wells Co. 


WHITCOMB, BURTON 
Harriman Ripley & a. Inc 


WHITCOMB, REGINALD M. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


WHITE, BENJAMIN F. 
Baldwin, White & Co. 


WHITTEMORE, DONALD H 
D. H. Whittemore & Co. 


WILLIAMS, T. EDMUND 
Hooper-Kimball, Inc. 


WINSLOW, Jr., A. N. 

Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. 
WOGLOM, ALBERT G. 
WOLL, ALBERT J. T. 

E. M. Newton & Co. 
WOLLEY, SUMNER R. 

Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
WOOLARD. HAROLD 

H, C. Wainwright & Co. 
YOUNG, HERBERT W. 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
YOUNG, R. T. 

The Keystone Company of Boston 
ZUCCARO, ALFRED G. 

First Boston Corporation 








1923 


ONS 1952 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES 





Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
64 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 




















C. J. Devine & Co. 
RYAN, JOHN 

Goodbody & Co. 
RYAN, VINCENT P. 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
SAUNDERS, MALCOLM L. 

Raymond & Co. 


SCHUERHOFF, ROLAND H. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


SCRIBNER, PAUL A. 
Scribner & Meredith, Inc. 


SESSLER, JOHN G. 
John G. Sessler & Co. 


SHEA, Jr., JOHN L. 
Shea & Company 


SHEA, JOHN WILLIAM 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


SHEEHAN, JR., DANIEL M. 
Sheehan, McCoy & Willard 


SHEELINE, PAUL D. 
Paul D. Sheeline & Co. 


SIDES, W. RANDOLPH 
Sides, Morse & Co., Inc. 


SLIFER, ERNEST W. 
American Securities Corp. 


SMITH, CHARLES H. 

Moors & Cabot 

SMITH, HERBERT C. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


SOFORENKO, MYER M. 
Michael Investment Co., Inc. 
Providence, R. I. 


SPELLMAN, VINCENT L. 
Prederick C. Adams & Co. 
SPENCE, W. FREDERICK 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
SPORRONG, STANLEY 
Burgess & Leith 
STANLEY, Jr., GEORGE A. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
STEMBRIDGE, ALFRED R. 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 


WE MAINTAIN A SPECIAL DIVISION OF OUR 
TRADING DEPARTMENT WHICH SPECIALIZES IN 


REAL ESTATE BONDS and STOCKS, 


(INCLUDING HOTEL ISSUES) 


TITLE COMPANY and 
BANK PARTICIPATION CERTIFICATES 


Dealers are invited to request copies of our 
timely statistical reports on Real Estate issues. 


AMOTT, BAKER & CGO. 


Incorporated 
150 BROADWAY . 
Telephone BArclay 7-4880 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 











Bacon, Stevenson & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-4100 
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Mr. & Mrs. J. Howard Rossbach, Securities & Exchange Commission 
Mr. & Mrs. Victor Moore, King Merritt & Co., Inc., Miam 


Washington, D. C.; Ted Plumridge, J. J. 





Kraus, Cleveland; Arthur H. , Woodard-Elwood Co., Minneapolis 









Arthur Warner & Co., Incor, wood, New York City; Fred A. Shorsher, Ball, Burge 























Twin City Security Traders Association, Inc. 





Alphonse J. Grun Joseph C. Mahoney 


President: Alphonse J. Grun, First National Bank of Minneapolis. 

Vice-President: Fred S. Goth, Irving J. Rice & Company, Incor- 
porated, St. Paul. 

Secretary: Joseph C. Mahoney, C. D. Mahoney & Co., Minneapolis. 

Treasurer: Ernest R. Gearino, Marquette National Bank, Minne- 
apolis. 

National Committeemen: Kenneth C. Joas, Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

Alternates: Kermit B. Sorum, Allison-Williams Company, Minne- 
apolis; J. Ries Bambenek, J. M. Dain & Company. 

Elected: October 8, 1952; Took Office: October 8, 1952; Term 
Expires: October, 1953. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 
‘Members located in Minneapolis unless BABCOCK, Jr., CARROLL H. 








otherwise indicated) Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
ALDRICH, MALCOM M. DAunEOER, 2 Be 
La eee Nome Bonk of Bt. Paul, St. Paul Alison-Williams Company 
Ane. a. om psorporated a Bishop & Go. 





Our identity with the following securities for 
many years qualifies us as specialists in this group. 


Arden Farms Co. Com. & Pfd. 
Arizona Public Service Com. & Pfds. 
Bullocks Inc. Common 
California Electric Power 242% & 3% Pfds. 
Capitol Records Inc. Common 


Central Public Utility Company 


Common Stock and Old 5's 








Disney (Walt) Productions Com. & 4s, 1960 
Fullerton Oil Co. 

Interstate Baking Corp. Com. & Pfd. 
Pacific American Investors 

Pacific Mercury Television Mfg. Corp. 
Plomb Tool Co. Common 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co. Com. 
Seattle Gas Co. Common 

Tiffany & Co. 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. Warrants 


Statistical Information on Request 


ERNST & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Ezchange 
and other leading Security and Commodity Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Hl. 
Private Wires to Los Angeles and Chicago 





BOOTH, HOWARD 
Paine. Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


CLAREY, JOHN M. 
Feenan & Clarey, Inc. 


CONUEN, MERRILL M 
J. M,. Dain & Sabear 


COLLINS, HOMER 
Homer Collins & Ce., Duluth 
(Associate) 


DAYTON. LEONARD V. 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 
DELANEY, JOHN J. 
Delaney & Company 
DEVINE, OWEN C. 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 
FELDMAN, GRANT A. 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
FERGUSON, HUGH 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


FIELD, HAROLD L. 
Jamieson & Co. 


FISK, WALLACE K. 
John Nuveen & Co., St. Paul 


FLODIN, EMIL 
M. H. aes & Co. 
GEARINO, 


RB. 
Seasie National Bank 


GIFSEN, WILLIAM H. 
M. H. Bishop & Co. 


GOODMAN, DONALD F. 
Prancis I. du Pont & Co. 


GOTH, FRED 8. 
Irving J. Rice & Company, Inc. 
St. Paul 


GRUN, ALPHONSE J. 
Pirst National Bank of Minneapolis 


HENNINGS, HENRY 
— Nations! Bank of Minne- 
apo 


HUNT, JOHN W. 
Midiand National Bank 


a GEORGE V. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


JOAS, KENNETH OC. 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 


JOHNSON, 
Johnson- MeRendrick & Co., Inc. 


KINNARD, JOHN G 
John G. Kinnard” & Company 


KLEMOND, EMIL J. 
Merrfll Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


KOOP, WILLIAM W. 
Piper, ys & Hopwood 


WELL 
eg te Fenner & Beane: 


Meenas, GEORGE A. 
National Bank of Minneapolis 


MACH, ROBERT F. 
Jamieson & Company 


MAmeNET. CORNELIUS D. 
. D. Mahoney & Co. 


MAHONEY, JOSEPH C. 
Cc. D. Mahoney & Co. 


JOSEPH E. 
M. H. Bishop & Company 


McKENDRBIC EDWARD 


Johnson- & Co., Inc. 
McNAGHTEN. ROBT. .. 
Williams-McN: Hons gio 
<> JOSEPH 


Kalman & Gcmpene, Inc. 


MYERS, THEODORE A. 
Mannhetmer-Rgan, fnc., St. Paul 


PELTON, THEODORE W. 


Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 


apolis 

PHILLIPS, GUYBERT M. 
Caldwell, Phillips Co. St. Paul 

PILLSBURY, ROBERT K. 

Pirst National Bank of Minneapolis 
PLUMLEY, ALFRED N. 

Harris, 
PREESHL, F. WARREN 

Juran & Moody, St. Paul 
PRESCOTT, &. W. 














SATA ES a 


B. J. Prescott & Co. 


, 






RAND, ARTHUR H. STEELE, JOHN F. 
Woodard-Elwoog & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


RICE, IRVING J. TEICHEN, ROMAN J. 
Irving J. Rice & Company, Inc., St. Paul s R. J. Steichen & Co.. Inc. 


RIEGER, CHARLES J 



















































- > STILLMAN, GEORGE H. 
Jamieson & Co. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incor- 
ROWND, CHESTER M. porated . 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


STONER, PAUL A. 


RUDD, COLDEVIN C. 

Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood J. M. Dain & Company 

SWAGLER, RICHARD C. 

SEMPF, WALTER J. 

First National Bank of St. Paul Juran & Moody, St. Paul 
SHUTE, PRESTON B. TALBOT, 0. JACK 

Jamieson & Co. Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
SIVERSON, H. LLOYD apolis 

Kalman & Company, Inc., St. Paul TARRAS, rey ag 

: A. C. Tarras & Co., Winona 
SMITH, JACK C. thabeataaes 


Pirst National Bank of Minneapolis 


SORUM. KERMIT B. bee ‘ eae w. 
Allison-Williams Company . H. Bishop ; 

SPACE, WALTER P. WITTENBERG, WILBER W. 
Woodard-Elwood & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. 

STARN, HARRY W. WIKMAN, DALE RB. 
Kalman & Company, Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 








JOSEPH McMANus & Cc. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange — New York Curb Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6, N. Y,. 


TRADING MARKETS and RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 
through 
CORRESPONDENT WIRE SYSTEM 


to 


Chicago — McMaster Hutchinson & Co. Kansas City — Burke & MacDonald 
Cleveland — Wm. J. Mericka & Co., inc. New Orleans— T. J. Feibleman & Co. 


Dallas — Southwestern Securities Co. Pittsburgh — Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 
Detroit —R.C. O'Donnell & Co. St. louis — White & Company 
Harrisburg— Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. San Antonio— Lentz, Newton & Co. 
Houston — Crockett & Company Toronto — Matthews & Conwany 

















UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATE 
SECURITIES 


PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 


CORPORATE FINANCING 


VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 


Members: New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


52 WALL STREET, NEw YORK 5 


Affiliates 
Delaware Fund Distributors, Inc. Van Alstyne Noel Corporation 













































THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


James 
Whitehoed, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Miami; Mr. 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago 


» N York City; M Edward H. Welch, Chi 
Cleaver, Goodbody & Co., New Yor y; rs. w Pky ch, Chicago: 


- s. 





Security Traders Association of Los Angeles 


A. W. McCready, Jr. Timothy D. Spillane H. Wessendorf, Jr. Frank Link 


President: A. William McCready, Jr., Geyer & Co. Incorporated. 
Vice-President: Timothy D. Spillane, J. A. Hogle & Co. 





= 








Founded 185] 
UNDERWRITERS - DISTRIBUTORS - DEALERS 


Industrial, Public Utility and Railroad Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 


ESTABROOK & CO. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGES 
Associate Member New York Curb Exchange 


40 Wall St., NEW YORK 5 - 15 State St., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HARTFORD - 


PROVIDENCE + SPRINGFIELD 



































Underwriters, Distributors and Dealers 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Interest Exempt from present Federal Income Taxes 

















BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pine Street Corner of Nassau 


Tel. HAnover 2-6000 





Bell System Teletype NY 1-1010 











_ 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 





Charles L. Wallingford, 
Newburger & Co., Philadelphia; 


gy by Company 


Thursday, November 13, 1952 


Incorporated, Ay yo Joseph E. Smith, 
Goldman, Sachs & 
Brittain, Schereke "Richter Co., St. Louis 


Co., New York City; 





Secretary: Homer Wessendorf, Jr., William R. Staats & Co. 
Treasurer: Frank Link, Harris, Upham & Co. 
Governors: Robert D. Diehl, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 


Charles R. Livingstone, Crowell, 


Weedon & Co.; Donald E. 


Summerell, Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 


National Committeemen: Lawrence S. Pulliam, Weedon & Co.; 
Donald E. Summerell, Wagenseller & Durst, Inc, 


Alternates: George H. Earnest, Fewel & Co.; 


Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


John C. Hecht, 


Elected: November 26, 1951; Took Office: January, 1952; Term 


Expires: December, 1952. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


(Members in Los Angeles unless 
otherwise indicated) 

ALEXANDER, JACK 

Lester, Ryons & Co. 
ASCHKAR. PAUL H. 

Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
BARSAMIAN, KENNETH 0O. 

Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
BATES, ROBERT F. 

Marache, Dofflemyre & Co. 
BETZ, HERMAN 

California Bank 
BOURBEAU, EDWARD J. 

Daniel Reeves & Co., Beverly Hills 
BROWN, MAXFIELD E. 

Shields & Company 
BROWN, WILLIAM E. 

E. FP. Hutton & Co. 
CALDWELL, HOWARD 

Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
CALLENDER, FRED B. 

Lester, Ryons & Co. 


CAMINSKY, DONALD M. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CARLSEN, THEODORE D. 
Harbison & Henderson 
CASS, ROBERT G. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
CASS, ROBERT T. 
Floyd A. Allen & Co. 
COCKBURN, JAMES D. 
Mitchum, Tully & Co. 
COOK, JAY B. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
DAVIES, JR., WILLIAM H. 
Dempsey-Tegeier & Co. 
DEFOE, RALPH E. 
Pairman & Co. 
DIEHL, ROBERT D. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
DORROH, WILLIAM W. 
William R. Staats & Co. 
EARNEST, GEORGE H. 
Fewel & Co. 
EBNER, Jr., CHARLES L. 
Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
ENGLE, EDWARD P. 
First California Company 
EUPER, THOMAS J. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
FETTERS, JOHN J. 
Jones, Cosgrove 4& Miller, Pasadena 
FRANKEL, HAROLD C. 
Pairman & Co. 
FRANKLIN, SAMUEL B. 
Samuel B. Pranklin & Company 
FRASER, JAMES G. 
Stern, Prank & Meyer 
FREEMAN, ALVIN R. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
GALLEGOS, JOSEPH F. 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 
GARRETT, PIERCE R. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
GARROWAY, DAVE 
Prancis I. duPont & Co. 
GINN, WILLIAM 
Dean Witter & Co. 
GLASS, CHESTER M 
William R. Stante t & Co. 
GOLDSCHMIDT, PAUL 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 
GREEN, ROBERT M. 
Pledger & Co., Inc. 
GREEN, SAM 
Pledger & Company, Inc. 
HALL, MAX 
Dean Witter & Co. 


——— JACK B. 
. B. Hanauer & Co., Beverly Hills 


HARBISON, EDWARD M. 
Harbison’ & Henderson 


HARDCASTLE, PARKMAN 

Dean Witter & Co. 
HECHT, JOHN C. 

Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
HEFNER, RAY J. 

Francis I. duPont & Co. 
HENDERSON, ROBERT J. 

Daniel Reeves & Co., Beverly Hills 
HOLTON, CHARLES L. 

Holton, Hull & Co. 
HOSKIN, ARTHUR 

Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 
HUDSON, NORMAN 

R. L. Colburn & Co. 
HUFF, ROBERT H. 

Conrad, Bruce & Co. of Los Angeles 
IRISH, HERBERT C. 

Pairman & Co. 
JAMESON, CLAUDE 

Standard Investment Co. of California 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM A. 

Sutro & Co. 
KELLER, THOMAS H. 

Pewel & Co. 
KIRWAN, NICHOLAS P. 

Dean Witter & Co. 
KRAFT, OSCAR F. 

Oscar F. Kraft & Co. 
KRAFT, OSCAR F., JR. 

Oscar FP. Kraft & Co. 
LINK, FRANK 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
LIPPMAN, WILLIAM A., Jr. 

Akin-Lambert Co., Inc. 
LIVINGSTONE, CHARLES 

Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
LUEKER, CLEMENS T. 

Hill Richards & Co. 


MANWARING, JOSEPH F. 
Pirst California Company 


McCREADY, Jr., ALBERT W. 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 
McOMBER, A. 8. 
Revel Miller & Co. 


MILLER, WILLIAM A. 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 


MODRELL, PAUL 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
NONGARD, CONRAD P. 

Ployd A. Allen & Co. 
O’NEIL, RICHARD &. 

Pairman & Co. 
OWEN, RICHARD E. 

Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
PAISLEY, J. FOSTER 

Weeden & Co. 
PIKE, WILLIAM C. 

Morgan & Co. 
POINDEXTER, \p +g + - 

Wagenseller & Durst, Inc 
PULLIAM, LAWRENCE 58. 

Weeden & Co. 
REEVES, JAMES A. 

Akin-Lambert Co., Inc. 
RUSSELL, KENNETH 

Morgan & Co. 
RYONS, JOSEPH L. 

Lester, Ryons & Co. 
SANDIFER, ROBERT 

Los Angeles ‘““Times”’ (Honorary) 
SHEEDY, PATRICK 8H. 

Conrad, Bruce & Co. of Los Angeles 
SHIPLEY, FOREST W. 

Edgerton, Wykoff & Co. 
SILLICK, JACK 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
SPILLANE, TIMOTHY D. 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 
STOUT, SCOTT 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
SUMMERELL, DONALD E. 

Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 
TURNER, STEPHEN C. 

Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 
TUTTLE, GORDON B. 

Gross, Rogers, Barbour, Smith & Co. 
VAN ARSDALE, NIELAND B. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
VERNON, RICHARD 

Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 
WALKER, WILLIAM C. 

Conrad, Bruce & Co. of Los Angeles 
WARD FRANK 


J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WARNES, ROY C. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
WEBSTER, WILLIAM 
Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
WELLER, JOHN T. 

Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 
WESSENDORF, JR., HOMER 

William R. Staats & Co. 
WRIGHT, WILLIAM L. 

Lester, Ryons & Co. 
WRITER, JOSEPH 

Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


ZIMMERMAN, WILLIAM J. 
Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc. 
ZINK, JAMES 
Waiston. Hoffman & Goodwin 








Reorganization 


Bonds 


Telephone 
REctor 2-7340 


Direct private wires 





LISTED AND UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


and When Issued 
& Stocks 


Canadian and Other Foreign Securities 
Foreign Exchange 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Uptown New York and Washington, D. C. 


Bell System Teletype 
NY 1-67 


to Chicago and Montreal 




































Convention Number 






Charles A. Bodi 





ie, Jr., Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore; John J. O’Kane, Jr., John J. 
New York City; Charles M. Zingraf, Laurence VM. Marks & Co., New York City; Nathan Krumbholz, 
Siegel & Co., New York City; Henry Oetjen, McGinnis & Company, New York City 


O’Kane, Jr. & Co., 


Wiley, 


H. George Carrison, Pierce-Carrison C 
t. Petersburg; r. 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 





& Mrs. est E. B 


ion, Jacksonville; Mrs. F. Boice Miller, Miami; Mrs. James 
lum rush, Slocumb & Co., 
F. Vincent Reilly, Commercial & Financial Chronicle 


ne., San Francisco; 











San Francisco Security Traders Association 











































































































Stewart $. Barker 


Frank Bowyer Earl Thomas 




















President: Frank Bowyer, Schwabacher & Co. 
Vice-President: Earl Thomas, Dean Witter & Co. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Stewart S. Barker, Crocker First National 
Bank. 


Directors: Houston Hill, Jr., J. S. Strauss & Co.; John F. Sullivan, 
First California Company, Incorporated; George G. Gumbel, 
J. Barth & Co.; Richard Payne, Geyer & Co. Incorporated, 


National Committeemen: Ernest E. Blum, Brush, Slocumb & Co. 
Inc.; Thomas W. Price, McAndrew & Co., Incorporated. 


Alternate: John F. Egan, First California Company, Incorporated. 


Elected: December 20, 1951; Took Office: January 1, 1952; Term 
Expires: December 30, 1952. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


(Members located in San Francisco BAUM, Jr., BENJAMIN J. 
unless otherwise indicated) Stone & Youngberg 
JOSEPH BELLIZI 
ABRAHAMSON, RICHARD W. 
Weeden & Co. Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


BLANK, CARL 

A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. 
BLUM, ERNEST E. 

Brush, Slocumb & Co. 
BOURNE, ROBERT K. 

Conrad, Bruce & Co. 
BOWYER, FRANK 
Schwabacher & Co. 
BUICK, JOHN E. 

American Trust Company 











ACHARD, E 
Elworthy & Co. 
(Honorary Member) 
BAILEY, WILLIAM J. 
Wilson, Johnson & Higgins 
BAKER, Jr., FRED A. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


BARKER, STEWART 6. 
Crocker First National Bank 








NEW JERSEY 
MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 





Boland, Saffin « Co. 


Established 1920 


20 PINE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. WHITEHALL 3-3414 


Bell System Teletype—NY 1-535 








CARSON, GEORGE F. 


Davies & Co. 


COSTELLO, JOHN 8. 
American Trust Company 


DAVIDSON, H, HODGE 
Bailey & Davidson 


De MARTINI, LEONARD 
Mitchum, Tully & Co. 


DONDERO, WILLIAM 
First California Company 


EGAN, JOHN F. 
Pirst California Company 


ENGLISH, GIFFORD M. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


FARRELL, WILLIAM 
Davies & Co. 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM C. 
Wulff, Hansen & Co. 


FAZACKERLY, KENNETH 
Irving Lundborg & Co. 


FINNEGAN, JOHN FRANCIS 
Hannaford & Talbot 


FLOOD, EUGENE V. 


Prank Knowlton & Co., Oakland, Calif. 


FORD, JACK 
Douglass Van Der Naillen & Co., Inc. 


a ete RICHARD 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


GOREY, WALTER C. 
Walter C. Gorey Co. 


GUMBEL, GEORGE G. 
J. Barth & Co. 


HARKINS, CHARLES B. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


HECHT, Jr., JOHN C. 
Brush, Slocumb & Co. 


HEFTER, HENRY 
American Trust Company 


HEWITT, ALBERT A. 
Pirst California Company 


Jr., HOUSTON 
-——* Strauss & Co. 
HOWARD, LESLIE 

Brush, Slocumb & Co. 


HOWARD, McBURNEY 
The First Boston Corp. 


IMHOF, JAMES RB. 
Frank Knowlton & Co., Oakland, Calif. 


ISAACS, PAUL E, 
Sutro & Co. 

JENKINS, ROBERT 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


KAMMERER, GEORGE G. 
J. &. Strauss & Co. 


KANE, CHARLES B. 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 
KESSLER, MAURY J. 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company 
LAMPER' 
Lawson, 


ANGELO 
& Williams 


LARZELERE, JOSEPH 
William R: Staats & Co. 

MAC Jr., COLLINS L. 
walt,” Hansen & Co. 

MAY, J. EARLE 
J. Barle May & Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 


McCLINTICK, JAMES E. 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 


McMAHON, J. B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Beane 


MORAN, FRANK 
Stone & Youngberg 


MO w. 
Walston, Hoffman a Goodwin 


MURPHY, WILLIAM 
Holt & Collins 
O’REILLY, JOHN J. 
Denault & Co. 
PALMER, JACKSON H. 
Conrad, Bruce & Co. 
PAYNE, RICHARD 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 
PERENON, HENRY 
Henry F. Swift & Co. 
PIKICH, EMIL 
William R. Staats & Co. 
POWELL, JAMES 
Harris, Upham & Co. 





PRICE, THOMAS W. 
McAndrew & Co., Incorporated 


Hooker & Pay 


QUINN, JOHN J. 
Stone & Y 


Lu 


Stewart, Eubanks, Meyerson & York 
RICH, LO 
CH, LOUIS eS i 


RICHMAN, ANTHONY J. 
Hooker & Fay 


ROBERSTON, Jr., BENJAMIN B. 
Mitchum, Tully & Co. 


SAND RUDOLPH T. 
oot Agnew & Co. 


SAYRE, KENNETH H, 

Irving Lundborg & Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 
SCHAG, WALTER 

Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


SHAFFT, CONRAD 0. 
Shafft, Snook & Cahn 


ROBERT L. 
sell, ‘Richards. & Co, 


—_, yy ans J. 


STEWART, JAMES M. 
Wilson, Johnson & Higgins 
SULLIVAN, JOHN F. 
Pirst California Company 


Dean Witter é& Co, 


VICINO, WALTER 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


WATTS, WILLIAM F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WEBER, BROOKS, D. 
Davies & Co. 


J. Barth & XY 


Davis, Skaggs & > 


WooD, LEWIS J. 
First Boston Corporation 








61 Broadway 





Telephone BOwling Green 9-5133 


Direct Wire—Conrad Bruce & Co. of Los Angeles 
Direct Phone—Arthur L. Wright & Co. Inc., Philadelphia 
Direct Wire—F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Direct Wire—S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dealers In 


PUBLIC UTILITY, NATURAL GAS 
and INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 





J. F. Reilly & Co. 


Incorporated 


Teletype NY 1-3370-71 


New York 6 





























Mr. & Mrs. George Collins, Geyer & Co. Incorporated, ne York City; H. <p yee ~ 
& Gannon, Inc., Boston; Mrs. Edward J. Kelly, Cart M 
H. Sheldon Parker, a /esammestentt 


Kichards & Co., Pittsburgh; Mr. & Mrs. 
Mr. & Mrs. William J. Burke, Jr., Ma 
Rhoades & waaedh New York —_ Mrs. 


Everett W. Snyder, E. W. Snyd 





Security Traders Association of Connecticut 





D. E. Hungerford 


Gordon H.W. Libby Adolph G. Starkel N. E. Fon Eisen 


President: Donald E. Hungerford, Robert C. Buell and Company, 
Hartford. 








Christiana Securities 
| Company 


Common and Preferred 


Analysis upon request 





FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO, 


Members New York Stock & New York Curb Exchanges 
ONE WALL STREET « NEW YORK 65, N. Y. 
Tel.: Digby 4-2000 Cable: Rhetpont Teletype: NY 1-1181 


Wilmington Philadelphia Washington Chicago Los Angeles 
San Francisco Pasadena Beverly Hills Cleveland - Minneapolis 
Rochester - Elmira - White Plains - Newark - Miami Beach - Miami 
West Palm Beach - Ft. Lauderdale - Charlotte - London, England 
Direct Private Wires to 


Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati 


Columbus 




















REORGANIZATION & “WHEN-ISSUED” 
SECURITIES 


BABY BONDS, SCRIP & RIGHTS 


© 
MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-5000 Bell System Teletype NY 1-319 





19 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
LAfayette 3-4620 
Direct Telephone to Boston and Private Wire System 
Te Correspondents in Principal Cities 


Kay, 
yracuse; 


. Loeb, 


Mrs. 


First Vice-President: 


William P. 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Maurice Hart, New York Hanseatic Corporation, New York C.ty; J 


Brown, Detroit; 
cemumaiaents H. 





Gordon H. N. Libby, Coburn & Middle- 
brook, Incorporated, Hartford. 


Second Vice-President: Adolph G. Starkel, Putnam & Co., Hart- 


ford. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Nicholas E. Fon Eisen, Fahnestock & Co., 


Hartford. 


Governors: George L. Austin, G. L. Austin & Co., Hartford; Rob- 
ert A. Bligh, Fahnestock & Co., Torrington; Robert B. Calvert, 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Hartford; John E. Graham, Brainard- 
Judd & Co., Hartford; Donald B. Jacobs, Conning & Co., Hart- 


ford. 


National Committeemen: Leslie B. Swan, Chas. W. Scranton & 


Co., New Haven. 


Alternates: Andrew L. Tackus, Putnam & Co., Hartford. 
Elected: October, 1951; Took Office: January, 1952; Term Expires: 


December, 1952. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


«Members located in Hartford unless 
otherwise indicated) 


AUSTIN, GEO. L. 
G. L. Austin & Co. 
BEAKEY, EDWARD 
Eddy Brothers & Co. 


BEAL, BRUCE H. 
Kennedy-Peterson, Inc. 


BLIGH, ROBERT A 
Pahnestock & és. 


BOWMAN, ALFRED H. 
Fahnestock & Co. 


BRADLEY, E. HOLBROOK 
Edward M. Bradley & Co., Inc. 
New Haven 


BRESLAV, WALTER 
G. H. Waiker & Co., 


CALVERT, ROBERT B. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


CILENTO, FRANK E., 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


Torrington 


Bridgeport 


CLAPP, CLARENCE B. 
Whaples, Viering & Co. 

CLARK, MYRON H. 
Estabrook & Co. 


CLEMENCE, ROBERT H. 
R. L. Day & Co. 
New Haven 


COHAN, HARRY D. 
Denton & Co., Inc. 


CONNER, EARL W. 
Maples & Goldschmidt. South Norwalk 


COOK, AARON 
Putnam & Co. 


COX, FREDERIC RB. 
New Haven 


oon, GEORGE A. 
cks Bros, & Co., Inc., New Haven 
DYER. 


. HAROLD I. 
Eddy Brothers & Co. 


ENGLISH, JAMES P. 
Cooley & song 


FAUST, HAROLD 
Equitable Socustiiee Corporation 


FON EISEN, NICHOLAS E. 
Pahnestock & Co. 


GRAHAM, JOHN £E. 
Brainard-Judd & Co. 

GRAHAM, REGINALD E. 
New Haven 

HEGEMAN, ARTHUR W. 
Hegeman & Co., Stamford 


HOLMAN, WILLIAM D. 
Putnam & Co. 


HUNGERFORD, DONALD E. 
Robert C. Buell and Company 
HURLBERT, GORDON 
ma FZ, Andrews & Co., 
JACOBS, DONALD B. 
Conning & Co. 
JOHNSON, A, MAURITS 
G. H. Walker & Co., Bridgeport 


KNABLEIN, RUDOLPH L. 


Cc. 
West Hartford 


Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc., Bridgeport 
LIBBY, we 
Coburn me hlddlebrook, Incorporated 


Wm. Perry Brown, atone an Brown & 
McCleary, Florida Securities Company, St. Petersburg; C H 
waar 
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. W. —- Cate & Co., Atlania; 
Co., New Orleans; George 
erbert Pettey, Equitable Securities 


Frank Burkholder, Equitable Securities Corporation, Nashville 


LYON, Jr., WILLIAM D 

Chas. W. Scranton & “Co., New Haveu 
MAIGRET, NORMAN 

Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated 
MecNULTY, EDW. J. 

Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven 
MELIA, THOMAS F. 

‘Ihe R. FP. Griggs Company, Waterbury 
MOKGAN, DANIEL J. 

T. L. Watson & Co., Bridgeport 
MORRIS, ROBERT 58. 

Robt. 8. Morris & Co. 
MURPHY, WILLIAM A. 

Hegeman & Co., Stamford 
MURRAY, FRANK J. 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds 

New Haven 
PAZERA, ALPHONSE L. 

The R. F. Griggs oo Waterbury 
RYBECK, WILLIAM 

William H. Rybeck 5 Company, Meriden 


SAMUELSON, 


ARTHUR O. 
George C. ‘Lane & Co. Inc., New Haven 


SCRIBNER, WYLLIS 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. 


SHAW, JOHN H. 
McClure and Shaw 


—— Py ~ aie G. 


STEINER, 8. JACKSON 

Jackson Steiner & Co., Inc. 
SUTTON, FREDERICK T. 

White, Weld & Co., New Haven 
SWAN, as B. 

Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven 


SWEENEY, WILLIAM J. 
Sweeney & Company, New Britain 


TACKUS, ANDREW L. 
Putnam & Co. 


WEISKE F. RICHARD 
. M. Kidder & Co., 


WILDE, RICHARD W. 
Conning & Co. 


Bridgeport 


A. L. STAMM & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


MEMBERS 

New York Stock Exchange 

New York Curb Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Commodity Exchange, Inc. 

New York Produce Exchange 
New York Mercantile Exchange 

New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 

Chicago Mercantile Exchange 


Telephone 
REctor 2-6800 





Teletype NY 1-2129 
Cables “STAMAL” 

















PRIVATE WIRES TO 





Philadelphia 


San Francisco 











Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc. 


McAndrew & Co., Inc. 


Trading Markets in Public 











G. A. SAXTON & Co., INC. 


Teletype NY 1-609 


70 Pine St., New York 5, N.Y. 
WHitehall 4-4970 


Utility, Natural Gas and industrial Securities 











ee 








ee 
——— 
































Convention Number 








THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 











O. H. Strong, First National Bank of Chicago; Lester J. Thorsen, Glere, Forgan & Co., Chicago; Incoming officers: James B. ire, J. B. ve ire & Co., Inc., Boston; Phillip J. Amos C. 
Homer J. Bateman, Pacific Northwest Company, Sontties Robert i ierce, Pierce- udler & Co., Denver Arn Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York ty; 
Carrison ewes, 2 Jacksonville; Thomas Walsh, Doyle, O’Connor & Co., John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & — wag ——_ St. Louis; Lex Jolley, 
Chicago; Mark G. Stuart, Cowen ’ Co., , York City ; Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Atlanta 
CREHAN, JAMES R. HULME, MILTON G. KNOCH, CYRIL 


Pittsburgh Securities Traders Association 


Anthony E. Tomasic Frank M. Ponicall 








E. E. Sweitzer 


Paul A. Day 


President: Anthony E. Tomasic, Thomas & Company. 
Vice-President: Frank M. Ponicall, Jr., Singer, Deane & Scribner. 
Treasurer: Earl E. Sweitzer, E. E. Sweitzer Co., Inc. 

Secretary: Paul A. Day, Glover & MacGregor, Inc. 


Directors: William G. Simpson, H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated; Harry J. Steele, Fauset, Steele & Co.; James C. 
Lear, Reed, Lear & Co.; James E. Crehan, Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch; James H. Scott, James H. Scott & Co. 


National Committeemen: James C. Lear, Reed, Lear & Co.; H. 
Sheldon Parker, Kay, Richards & Co.; George E. Lestrange, 


Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 





A’HEARN, R. B. 
Reed, Lear & Co., Butler, Pa. 
ACKERMAN, WM. J. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
ANFANG, JAMES J. 

R. C. Schmerz & Co., Inc. 
APPLEGATE, A LOWRIE 

Geo. G. Applegate & Co. 
ARTHUR, LAIRD M. 

Arthur & Guy, Inc. 
ARTHURS, ADDISON W. 

Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
AUSTIN, JAMES SHIRLEY 

Parrish & Co. 
BABBITT, WALTER H. 

W. H. Babbitt & Co., Incorporated 
BALDRIDGE, J. RAY 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
BALLARD, JOHN D. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


BARBOUR, DUANE G. 
eferrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


BEAR, 8. LEE 
Kay, Richards & Co. 


BODELL, G. CLIFFORD 
Young & Co., Inc. 


BROCKLEY, JOHN P. 
Blair FP. Claybaugh & Co. 


BROWER, W. BRUCE 


BUFFINGTON, Jr., JOSEPH 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 


BURGWIN, HOWARD J. 
Howard J. Burgwin & Co. 


CARTER, ALBERT BR. 
Preston, Watt & Schoyer 


CARTER, SAMUEL C. 
Elmer E. Powell & Co. 


COLLIN, Ill, W. W. 
Kay, Richards & Co. 


CONNOR, THOMAS 8. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
CUNNINGHAM, SAMUEL K. 

Ss. K. Cunningham & Wo., Inc. 
CURTIS, KARL W. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
DAVIS, THOMAS R. 

A. E. Masten & Company 
DAY, PAUL A. 

Glover & MacGregor, Inc. 
DEAKINS, ROBERT G. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
DeCOURSEY, JOHN A. 

Chaplin and Company 
DOBSON, IVAN S8. 

The Pirst Boston Corporation 
DODWORTH, W. STANLEY 
DONNER, FREDERICK H. 

Singer, Deane & Scribner 
DORBRITZ, ERNEST O. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
DORE, W. H. 

Singer, Deane & Scribner 
DOYLE, ROBERT 

Cc. F. Childs and Company 


EMERY, JOHN L. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company 
Incorporated 


EVERSON, RICHARD 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


EVES, PAUL F. 
Fidelity Trust Company 


FISHER, CHARLES N. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


FITZGERALD, Jr., JOHN L. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


FOLEY, WILLIAM BR. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


GAMBLE, Jr., GUY P. 
Jenks, Kirkland & Grubbs 


ae gag JACK M 


Genkinger & %bo., New Castle, Pa. 


GERNON, JAMES K. 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


GESSNER, W. J. 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 


GILSON, BURTON BR. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


GLADSTONE, &. 8. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 


GLEESON, Jr., GEORGE H. 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


GRAHAM, E. W. STERLING 
Graham he oe 
GRUBBS, 
Jenks, "eirkland. & Grubbs 


GURCAK, FRANK J. 
Thomas & Company 


HAMSHER, ROY M. 
C. Schmertz & Co., Inc. 


HARRISON, JOHN T. 
Armed Forces 


HEFREN, ARTHUR BR. 


HOY, JOHN W. 
Parrish & Co. 

















61 BROADWAY 
Digby 4-4933 


Specializing in 


RAILROAD 


BONDS and STOCKS 


McGINNIS & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Teletype 





NEW YORK 6G, N. Y. 





NY 1-310 




















Glover & MacGregor, Inc. 


HUMPHREY, ARTHUR F. 
Geo. G. Applegate & Co. 


HUNTER, FRANK 8. 
McKelvy & Company 


JOHNS, HERBERT G. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


JOHNSON, WILBUR E. 
Johnson & Johnson 


KALBACK, CHARLES D. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


KEIR, HAROLD M. 
Jenks, Kirkland & Grubbs 


KELLEY, BEKNARD C. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


KIRK, FRANK H. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


KIRKPATRICK, T. W. 


KLIMA, JOHN R. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


Grabam & Company 


KOST, EDWARD C. 
A. E,. Masten & Company 


KRAFT, OWEN 
Blyth & Co., 


LANE, PAUL V. 
8. K. Cunningham & Co.. Inc. 


LEAR, EUGENE H. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


LEAR, JAMES C. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
LEATHERBURY, GEORGE P. 
Reed, Lear & Co 


LESTRANGE, GEORGE E. 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 


LEWIS, GUY W. 
Peop‘es First National Bank & Trust Co 


LONSINGER, EUGENE W. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


MARONEY, FRANKLIN 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 


(Continued on page 32) 


Inc. 








NEW YORK 


Members New York and 
and New York 








INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 





CHICAGO 


Midwest Stock Exchanges 
Curb Exchange 


























RAILROAD 
PUBLIC 


49 Wall Street 


Teletype: 





BOND and STOCK 
BROKERS 


. 


VILAS & HICKEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 


UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 


New York 5. N. Y. 


NY 1-911 
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Wb: é iH 
Donald B. Fisher, Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit; sent J. Wolf, A. G. Becker & Co., Rideonerlibed, 


era ae A. G. Edwards & Sons, New York City; Fremont W. Robson, F. B. Ashplant Chicane, Thane E. Mine. Pe Became ~ B vy Ke Chicaze: A gy moet ON ne 


Co., New York City; James T Givney, Hornblower & Weeks, New York City 





Pittsburgh Securities Traders Association 
(Continued from page 31) 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


NUTTALL, RICHARD V. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 
PARKER, H. SHELDON 
Kay, Richards & Co. 
PARKER, NATHAN K. 
Kay, Richards & Co. 
PARRY, HERBERT B. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
PEELOR, CHARLES G. 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 
PONICALL, Jr., FRANK M. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 
POWELL, ELMER E. 
Elmer E. Powell & Co. 
REED, PAUL 
Graham & . 
a CARROLL 
Relteell,” Reed & Co” “Inc., Erie, Pa. 


RICHARDS, JR., RALPH 8. 
Kay, Richards & Co. 


MATTERS, HORACE E. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
MAY, GUSTAVE E. 
McKelvy & Company 
MecCONNELL, W. BRUCE 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 
McDONOUGGH, E. A. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
MecGUINESS, FRANCIS J. 
Chaplin and Company 
McKEE, CARL 8. 
Cc. 8. McKee & Company 


MeMOIL, WM. J. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
METZMAIER, Jr., ALBERT J. 

Melion Nationa] Bank & Trust Co. 
MOIR, KENNETH 

Chaplin and Company 


MOWRY, WILLIAM J. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 








UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS 


GENERAL MARKET MUNICIPALS 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL 
NATURAL GAS ISSUES 


GORDON GRAVES & CO. 


30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone Whitehall 3-2840 


Teletype NY 1-809 























PRIMARY MARKETS 


BANK STOCKS 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


to Securities Dealers 
and 
lastitutional Investors 


GEYER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 



































SATLER, Jr., FRANK L. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
SCHMERTZ, ROBERT C. 

R. C. Schmertz & Company, Inc. 


SCHUGAR, MAX N. 
McKelvy & Company 
SCOTT, JAMES H. 
James H. Scott & Co. 


SCRIBNER, JOSEPH M. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 

SHANAHAN, CHARLES V. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 

SHEPPARD, JOHN 8. 
FPauset, Steele & Co. 

SHERIDAN, GEORGE W. 
McKelvy & Company 

SHIREY, ORA M. 
Armed Forces 

SIEGRIST, J. MORGAN 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


SIMPSON, WILLIAM G. 
H. M. Byliesby and Company 
Ineorporated 


SINGER, 8RD., G, HARTON 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


STEELE, HARRY J. 
Pauset, Steele & Co. 


STEINECKE, STEPHEN W. 
Sarasota, Fla, (Honorary) 

STOLACK, SYDNEY 
Brady & Co. 

STOUT, FREDERICK L. 
Stout & Co 


STUBNER, CHRISTIAN J. 
Stubner & Co. 


STUREK, FRANK T. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
SUCCOP, JOHN C. 

Pidelity Trust Company 
——s JOSEPH H. 

. Schmertz & Company, Inc. 

BA. tk., EARL E 

E. E. Sweitzer Co., Inc. 
TAYLOR, RAYMOND M. 
TERESI, SAMUEL H. 

Thompson & Taylor Co. 
TIERNAN, FRANK M. 

Preston, Watt & Schoyer 


TIERNAN, Jr., FRANK M. 
Preston, Watt & Schoyer 


=, 8. J. 
. C. Schmertz & Company, Inc. 


wanmnenn. ANTHONY E. 
Thomas. & Company 


og PAUL 
M. Byllesby and Company 
Sxoasaien 


UMSTEAD, 8. AUSTIN 
A. E. Masten & Company 


VOIGT, LOUIS W. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


VORSANGER, WILLIAM 
Brady & Co. 


WARD, NORMAN B. 
Norman Ward & Co. 


WILLEY, FRED W. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


WOODS, JOHN P. 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 


WORKS, NELSON C. 
A. E, Masten & Co. 


YOUNG, Jr., FRED W. 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


YOUNG, GEORGE R. 
Young & Co., Inc. 


ZINGERMAN, ROGER J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Copies of Candid Photos ap- 
pearing in this issue may be 
obtained by writing to 


“CHIDNOFF STUDIO” 
Roney Plaza Hotel 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Please identify photo by nam- 
ing page number and location 
of photo. 


Charge is $2.00 per photo 





Winton A. Jackson 


Dallas Bond Club 


ad 
Carrol M. Bennett R. B. Smith John H. Rauscher, Jr. 
President: Winton A. Jackson, First Southwest Company. 
Vice-President: Carrol M. Bennett, Dallas Rupe & Son. 
Secretary: R. B. Smith, Texas Bond Reporter. 
Treasurer; John H. Rauscher, Jr., Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 


Governors: Hugh D. Dunlap, Binford, Dunlap & Reed; Edmond L. 
Brown, Beer & Company; William H. Seay, Henry-Seay & Co. 


Elected: December, 1951; Took Office: January 1, 1952; Term 
Expires: December 31, 1952. 











O. D. GRIFFIN CO. 


Successors to 
Griffin, Kuipers & Co. 
Our Trading Department invites inquiries on 
Unlisted Securities 
Blocks of Listed Securities 


- 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, 
Telephone: WOrth 4-2691 


N. Y¥. 
Teletype: NY 1-8337 



































We Offer a 
COMPREHENSIVE INVESTMENT 
AND 
DEALER SERVICE 
in 
ALL CLASSES OF BONDS AND STOCKS 
including 
PUBLIC UTILITY — RAILROAD — INDUSTRIAL 
FOREIGN ISSUES 


We Are Particularly Adapted to Service Firms 
With Retail Distribution 


Your Inquiries Solicited 


P. F. FOX & CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone 
REctor 2-7760 


Teletypes 
NY 1-944 & NY 1-945 




















Convention Number THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Edward H. Welch, Sincere and Company, Chi 


0; Jerome M. Fischer, K: Tippetts-Abbett- 
McCarthy, New York City; Winton A. oonihaion Dallas. 


Mr. & Mrs. C. Rader McCulley, First h , D ; Mr. . Richard H. 
iackson, First Southwest Company, - rs cCulley, First Southwest Coney alias & Mrs c. Goodman, 


Shields & Company, York City 





ROSTER OF MEMBERS CLAYTON, Ill, JOHN B. 

Pirst National Bank (Associate) 
COFFMAN, HAROLD R. 

Hudson, Stayart & Co.. Inc. 
COKE, Jr., OWEN 8. 

First Southwest Company 
CONGDON, KEITH 

R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc._ 
COOK, R. L. 

Texas Bond Reporter, Inc. (Associate) 
COOPER, GEORGE 

Dittmar & Company 
CORNELL, Jr., JOHN B. 

Television Shares Management Co. 
COYLE, JOHN J. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
CROMWELL, W. REX 

Cromwell & Co. 


HICKMAN, J. WESLEY 
Schneider, Bernet & Hickman 
HILGER, ALBERT 8. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
HILGER, DERRY M. 
Texas Bond Reporter, Inc. (Associate) 
HINES, GRADY 
First Southwest Company 
HOBBS, WILL 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
HORTON, PAUL B, JAMES, Jr., JUDSON 8. 
McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe (Associate) Judson 8. James & Co. 
HOUSTON, B. FRANKLIN JOHN 
Dallas Union Securities Company 
HUDSON, JOHN K. 
Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. 


HUDSON, ROBERT 8. 
Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. 


HULSEY, EARL H. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

A BOSTON, THOMAS B. 

Beer & Company 
BOYLE, FRANK M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BRADFORD, HUGH 

Southwestern Securities Company 
BREAUX, ROY C. 

Pirst Southwest Company 
BRENT W. RUFUS 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
BROWN, E. KELLY 

E. Kelly Brown Investment Co. 
BROWN, EDMOND L. 

Beer & Company 
BROWN, JACK P. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 


LEXANDER, T. R. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 
ALLEN, Jr., ORVILLE G. 
ch, Allen & Company, Inc. 
ALMON, TAYLOR B. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
ASKEW, L. E. 
Askew Investment Co. 
AUSTIN, Jr., FRANK E. 
Walker, Austin & Waggener 
BADER, WALTER M. 
Pirst Southwest Company 


HUMPHREYS, MURRAY L. 

Mercantile National Bank (Associate) 
JACKSON, Jr., WILLIAM C. 

Pirst Southwest Company 
JACESON, WINTON A. 

First Southwest Company 
JACQUES, JAMES F. 

Pirst Southwest Company 


, Uv. 


First Southwest Company 
JOHNSON, SAM 

Southwestern Securities Company 
JONES, HERBERT M. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 


BAILEY, C. ALFRED 

Bailey, Scott & Company 
BAINES, J. D. 

Texas Bond Reporter, Inc. ( Associate) 
BASS, HUGH 


R. J. Edwards, Inc. 
BEARD, JAMES 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
BEARD, Jr., SAMUEL J. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
BECKETT, Jr., THOMAS 

Pirst Southwest Company 
BENNETT, CARROL M. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
BENNETT, STEWART 

Southwestern Securities Company 
BERNET, Jr., ALBERT E. 

Schneider, Bernet & Hickman 
BIERDEMAN, WM. RB. 

Pirst National Bank of Ft. Worth 

( Associate) 

ILHEIMER, Jr., W. E. 

R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 
BINFORD, JOSEPH B. 

Binford, Dunlap & Reed 
BLACK, A. C., 

Henry-Seay & Company 
BOBO, JULIAN 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
BOHAN, WILLIAM L. 

Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. 
BOOTHMAN, CLAUD O. 

Dumas, Huguenin & Boothman 

(Associate) 


BROWN, JIM R. 

Beer & Company 
BRUCK, EARLE E. 

Investment Service Corp. 
BRYCE, JOHN C. 

Garrett and Company, Inc. 
BUCHANAN, B. F. 

Walker, Austin & Waggener 
BUCENER, U. T. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
BURT, C. NESOM 

Cc. N. Burt & Company 
CADE, SID 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CANAVAN, JOHN L. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
CAROTHERS, CHARLES B. 

Carothers & Co. Inc. 
CAROTHERS, Sr., EARL T. 

Carothers & Co., Inc. 
CARROLL, JAMES 8. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
CARTWRIGHT, EDWIN O. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CASE, STEPHEN E. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
CHOAT, ALGIE K. 

Axe Securities Company (Associate) 
CLARK, Jr., DICK 

Dallas Union Securities Company 











MUNICIPAL BONDS 
SPECIALIZING IN ODD LOTS 


(Amoants up to $10,000) 


| EBENTHAL & CO. 


135 BROADWAY, NEWYORK ONY. + REctor 2-1737 


[con Lor munca boxe] 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-2272 








- 








Telephone REctor 2-4500 





Dealers in 
Unlisted & Inactive Securities 
Bank, Trust Co., & Insurance Stocks 


J. K. RICE, Jr. & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-714 








CROSSLEY, E. LYNN 

City Auditor, City of Dallas (Associate) 
CROWE, CLARENCE E. 

McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe (Associate) 
CULLER, GEORGE W. 

Texas Bond Reporter, Inc. (Associate) 
CUTTER, FRED C. 

William N. Edwards & Co. 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
DAVIS, J. EDWARD 

Central Investment Company of Texas 
DAVIS, JAMES WALKER 

Davis and Company 
DEATON, FRED BR. 

Central Investment Company of Texas 
DEATON, Jr., FRED. BR. 

Central Investment Company of Texas 
DENNARD, R. E. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
DENNING, STEVE 

Garrett and Company, Inc. 
DeSHONG, HAROLD E. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
DICKSON, JOHN H. 

Pirst National Bank (Associate) 
DUDLEY, MORRIS A. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
DUNLAP, HUGH D. 

Binford, Dunlap & Reed 
EDWARDS, WILLIAM N. 

William N. Edwards & Co., 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
ELLIS, JOE W. 

Pirst Southwest Company 
EPPLER, WILLIAM B. 

Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
ESTES, B. H. 

R. J. Edwards, Inc. 
EVANS, ROGER 

Dempsey & Company 
FERGUSON, ROBERT R. 

Republic Nationa] Bank (Associate) 
FERRIS, JOHN D. 

Ferris & Company 
FOSTER, ROBERT K. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
FRANKLIN, EDGAR W. 

Dittmar & Company 
FREEAR, LANDON A. 

William N. Edwards & Co.. 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
GILBERT, JR., ROBERT R. 

Pirst National Bank ( Associate) 
GOODMAN, R. A. B. 

Schneider, Bernet & Hickman 
GUERIN, DEAN 

Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
HAGBERG, MANLEY A. 

M. A, Hagberg & Co., Inc. 
HALL, J. C. 

Pirst Southwest Company 


HAMILTON, JOHN M. 

Cc. N. Burt & Company 
HAMILTON, WILLIAM 8. 

Cc. N. Burt & Company 
HARTMAN, MERRILL F. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
HATCHER, M. M. 

First National Bank (Associate) 
HEMENWAY, W. P. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 


HEMMINGSON, GEORGE T. 
Central Investment Company of Texas 


HENDRIX, CLARENCE BR. 
William N. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth 


HENDRIX. PHILIP L. 
Dallas Union Securities Company 


HENRY, LOUIS B. 
Henry-Seay & Co. 


HERRING, GROVER C. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 


HUGUENIN, A, B. 
Dumas, Huguenin & Boothman 
(Associate) 


KEELER, D. A 








Underwriters, Distributors and Dealers in 
Corporate and Municipal Securities 


HiRSCH-& Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Exchanges 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0600 


1636 Eye St., N..W. Keyser Building 


Washington 6 Baltimore 2 Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.: National 2545 Tel.: Lexington 7861 Tel.: GAstonia 5-2317 


LONDON, ENGLAND — Representatives: GENEVA AMSTERDAM 
Direct Wire Service — New York, Washington and Baltimore 


i 








Dealers and Brokers in 


Railroad, Public Utility & Industrial 
Bonds & Stocks 


Over-the-Counter Trading Dept. 
Leslie Barbier & D. Howard Brown 


INGALLS & SNYDER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-6800 — Bell System Teletype NY 1-1459 

















Starkweather & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 


111 Broadway, New York 6 


Uptown Office 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17 














CHESON 
Broad Street Sales Company (Associate) 


(Continued on page 34) 


Teletype: N.Y. 1-210 


208 Commercial Building 
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Mr. & Mrs. Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver; Mr. & Mrs. Harry L. Arnold, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York City; Mr. & Mrs. James B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc., Boston; 


Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis; Mr. & Mrs. Walter G. Mason, Scott, Horner & 
Ludwell A. Strader, Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc., “one burg 


Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va.; Mr. & Mrs. James B. Dean, J. W. Tindall & Company, Atlanta; 





Dallas Bond Club 


(Continued from page 33) 
ROSTER OF MEMBERS 
KLECKA, JOE E. 
First Southwest Company 


KLINE, WALTER 8. 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 


KELLER, HENRY 
Keller & Ratliff 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


KIMBALL, CHARLES E. 
Distributors Group, Inc. 





Mitchell « Company 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


120 BROADWAY 
Tel. WOrth 4-3113 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 


A BACKGROUND OF MORE THAN 
A QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE 
IN INACTIVE SECURITIES 














HOMER O’CONNELL & CoO. 


INCORPORATED 


Brokers & Dealers 


120 BROADWAY °* 
Telephone Digby 4-0770 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-1896 





























UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


BELLE ISLE 
GULF SULPHUR* 
KINGWOOD OIL 

TRI-TOR OILS LTD.* 


*Prospectus on request 


PETER MORGAN & CO. 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: Digby 9-3430 Tele.: NY 1-2078 





























Mr. & Mrs. Trevord Currie, Denver 





LAFFERTY, J. LEWELL 

Republic National Bank (Associate) 
LANGMORE, W. BANKART 

Wood, Struthers & Co. 
LASSATER, H. DAVID 

Lynch, Allen & Company, Inc. 
LEWIS, A. V. (JACK) 

Pirst National Bank of Ft. Worth 

( Associate ) 

LYNCH, WILLIAM FPF. 

Lynch, Allen & Company, Inc. 
LYNE, Ill, LEWIS F. 

Mercantile National Bank of Dallas 
MADDEN, WILLIAM L. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co, 
MALONEY, THOMAS E. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
MANGRUM, JOHN E. 

Southland Life Insurance Co. ( Associate’ 
MANNING, W. K. 

Wood, Struthers & Co. 
MASON, A. J. 

Republic National Bank (Associate) 
MAULDIN, K. K. 

Fort Worth National Bank ( Associate) 
MAYES, HARLAND 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
McCALL, HOBBY H. 

McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe (Associate) 
MeCALL, JOHN D. 

McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe (Associate) 
McCLANE, JOHN 8. 

Barron McCulloch. Ft. Worth, Texas 
McCLURE, Jr., FRED L. 

Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. 
McCONNELL, HARRY N. 

Central Investment Company of Texas 
McCULLEY, CLAYTON R. 

First Southwest Company 
McCULLOCH, BARRON 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
McEWEN, HAROLD D. 

E. PF. Hutton & Company 
McFARLAND, WILLIAM E. 

Central Investment Company of Texas 
McGINNIS, J. H. 

Republic National Bank (Associate) 
McGUGAN, C. E. 

Shearson, Hammill & Company 
McKINLEY, LEWIS B. 

Republic National Bank (Associate) 
McKINNEY, MUNSON 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
McMAHON, FRANK B. 

Prank B. McMahon & Co., Inc. 
McNATT, GUY W. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
McPHERSON, W. PERRY 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MEER, JULIAN 

(Associate) 
MERRILL, SAM 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
METCALF, STANLEY 

Texas Bank & Trust Co. (Associate) 
MILLER, FRANK 

Prank Miller & Co. 
MILLER, WILL 

Dallas National Bank (Associate) 
MOORE, ADDISON P. 

Southern Brokerage Co. 
MOORE, MURRAY W. 

Moss, Moore & Company 
MOORE, WILMER L. 

M. A. Hagberg & Co., Inc. 
MORLEY, ROBERT E. 

Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. 
MORONEY, T. J. 

Republic National Bank (Associate) 
MORRIS, JACK 

R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 
MOSS, JACK G. 
Moss, 7 44 & Company 
MURPHY, R. ‘ 
Dallas National Bank thouiataie 
NAZRO, ARTHUR P. 

North American Securities Semen: 

(Associate) 

NEWSOM, Jr., WILLIAM R. 

Sanders & Newsom 
NICOUD, BOB 

Pirst National Bank (Associate) 
OBENCHAIN, THOMAS H. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 
OLIVER, Jr., ALLEN L. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
OLSMITH, EDWIN 8. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 


OLSON, A. LENNART 
Moody’s Investor’s Service (Associate) 


O’NEIL, DONALD 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
OSBORNE, CLIFFORD J. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
OTT, L. A. 
Beer & Company 
OTTO, ED 5. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
PARKHURST, MILLARD 


McCall, 


PEARSON, G. HAROLD 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
PENICK, TOM 

Hudson, 
PENSON, JOHN 

Schneider, Bernet & Hickman 
PERKINS, 

J. FP. Perkins & Company 
PHILLIPS, HARRY W. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 

Pt. Worth, Texas 
CHARLES C. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
PONDROM, yy Res A. 

Pondrom Bo 


PIERCE, 


RATLIFF, 


Keller & erelidt, Pt. Worth, Texas 
RAUSCHER, JOHN H. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
RAUSCHER, Jr., JOHN H. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
RAY, ROGERS 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 


RAY, Jr., ROGERS 
Cc. N. Burt & Co. 


READ. WILLIAM E. 
First Southwest Company 








REED, DAVID C. 

Pirst National Bank (Associate) 
REED, HARRY F. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
REED, KEITH B. 

Binford, Dunlap & Reed 
REED, TED B. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
REID, GRAHAM 

Waddell & Reed, Inc. 
RODGERS, LEWIS F. 

Central Investment Company of Texas 
ROOKER, GEORGE 5S. 

Mercantile National Bank (Associate) 
ROUNSAVILLE, Jr., GUS 

Thomson & McKinnon 
RUPE, Jr., D. GORDON 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
SAMPLE, CLARENCE 

Mercantile National Bank (Associate) 
SAMUELL, MURRAY 

Beer & Company 
SANDERS, Jr., JESSE A. 

Sanders & Newsom 
SANDERS, Ill, JESSE 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
SANGER, EDWIN 

Beer & Company 
SCHERMERHORN, STANLEY 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SCHNEIDER, JULES E. 

Schneider, Bernet & Hickman 
SCOTT, RALPH E. 

Dallas National Bank (Associate) 
SCOTT, WALTER R. 

Bailey, Scott & Company 
SEAY, WILLIAM H. 

Henry-Seay & Co. 


Parkhurst & Crowe (Associate) 


Stayart & Co., Inc. 


Jr., JACK F. 











EDWIN L. TATRO COMPANY 


50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


MARKETS in ALL 


BANK and INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Teletype: NY 1-3430 Telephone Digby 4-2420 


Direct Telephone 
BALTIMORE — BOSTON — HARTFORD: ENTERPRISE 7846 




















NEW YORK, N. Y. AND JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


We afford economies and other advantages to 


Write for our free booklet setting forth the Current Federal 
and State Stock Original Issue and Transfer Tax Rates. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER COMPANY 


50 CHURCH STREET se Establishea 
New York 7, N: Y. 


BEekman 3-2170 
Over 50 Years of Efficient and Economical Service 


AS TRANSFER AGENT 


underwriters, distributors, corporations 
and their stockholders. 


15 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 


HEnderson 4-8525 


1899 























Convention Number 
i 


Mr. 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


& Mrs. Edward V. Vallely, John Nuveen & Co., Chicago; John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & 
Eugene P. Brady, 


Company, Incorporated, St. Louis; Mrs. L. H. Coart, Thomson & penne, Miami; 





SHEA, JOSEPH 
E. P. ae age & Company 
SHIELDS, Jr., E. A. 
Merrill Lytich, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SHILG, J. ERVIN 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
SMALLWOOD, WILLIAM P. 
Pirst Southwest Company 
SMITH, RB. B. 
Texas Bond Reporter 
STANDLEY, JOHN 
Southwestern Life 
( Associate) 
STAYART,. LOUIS W. 
Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. 


Insurance Co. 


STEPHENS, JOHN D. 

First National Bank ( Associate) 
STEWART, FRITZ 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
STONE, J. 8. 


Rauscher. Pierce & Co. 
STORIE, WILLIAM STEWART 
Pirst Southwest Company 
TAYLOR, W. ALLEN 

E. FP. Hutton & Company 
TEMPLE, T. D. 

Walker, Austin & Waggener 
THALHEIMER. LOUIS L. 

R. A. Underwood & Co., 


THOMAS, 
Dallas 14, & Son 


THOMAS, Jr., R. BRUCE 
Dallas Rupe & Son 


THORNTON, JEROME 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 


Inc. 


Thomson & meena Miam 


THWEATT, JEAN E. 
Sanders & Newsom 
TOOLE, A. J. 
Dallas Nationa] Bank (Associate) 
TUCKER, ALLEN 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
TUCKER, BR. G. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., 
TUCKER, W. ROY 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
TURNER, JOHN W. 
Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
TYSON, EARL A. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
UNDERWOOD, ROBERT A. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 
UNDERWOOD, Jr., ROBERT A. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 
UPSHAW, T. ROGER 
R. J. Edwards, Inc. 
VAUGHN, JACK 
Shearson, Hammill & Company 
VON GLAHN, WALTER 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
VOYLES, JAMES F. 
Beer & Company 
WAGGENER, NELSON 
Walker, Austin & Waggener 


WALKER, Jr., THOMAS B. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 


WALKER, WILLARD E. 
Walker, Austin & Waggener 


WARD, R. L. 
William N. Edwerds & Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Inc. 








THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 





6 & 6 PAT. OFF 


Ohio’s 





Largest 


SECURITY DEALERS 


SPECIALIZED — PROMPT 
CLEARINGS 


We clear for dealers in New York 
- Pittsburgh - Chicago - Cleveland. 


Address Loans and Securities De- 
partment. Teletype: CV 240. 


Bank 








Canadian Securities 


Government 
Municipal 


Provincial 


Public Utility 





American Municipal Bonds 





Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 





Incorporated, 


William A. Miller, Crowell, 





Hendricks & 





Weedon & Co., Los Angeles; 
San Francisco; William J. Burke, Jr.. May & Semmens Stee Boston; William J. McCullen, 
a ienbesced, Philadelp 








Thomas W. Price, McAndrew @& Co., 





WARREN, JOE B. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
WEIL, IL. H. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
WILLIAMS, DELBERT D. 

First Southwest Company 
WORTHINGTON, W. F. 

First Netional Bank (Associate) 
WRIGHT, J. CARL 

Pirst of Texas Corporation 


ZIVNEY, E. C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


NSTA Members Not 
Affiliated With Any 
Regional Group 


BOLES, EWING T. 
The Ohio Company, Columbus, 


BREWER, Jr., J. NEWTON 
Rouse, Brewer & Becker 
Washington, D. C. 


CASSELL, EUGENE H. 
C. F. Cassell & Co., Inc. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


CRABBE, THOMAS L. 
Thomas L. Crabbe & Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


CRAIGIE, WALTER W. 
FP. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va 


CRAWFORD, IRA B. 
Hill, Crawford & Lanford, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


DRINKARD, OSCAR B. 
Scott. Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


ELLIOTT, F. GLASSELL 
Elliott & Eubank, Waco, Texas 


FERTIG, LEONARD J. 
Leonard J. Fertig & Co. 
Fort. Wayne, Ind. 


GOODMAN, KENNETH E. 
Kenneth E. Goodman & Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


GRAEFE, HARRY B. 
Pirst of Iowa Corporation, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


HARRINGTON, FULLER A. 
Harrington & Co., Jackson, Miss. 


HARRISON. GEO. G 


Ohio 


Harrison & Austin, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 


HENDERSON. THEODORE C. 


T. C. Henderson & Co., Des Moines, Iowa 


HEWITT, CHARLES E. 
Santa Fe. New Mexico 


HOBBS, Jr., WILLIAM G. 


Russ & Company, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 


HUNT, E. M. 
ISAACS, HENRY G. 


KELLEHER, WILLIAM 
Spokane, Wash. 


KNAPP, RUSSELL F. 


Rapids, Iowa 


KOSEK, ERNEST 
Ernest Kosek & Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


KRAMER, ALFRED B&. 
Kramer-Gardner Company 
Burlington, Iowa 


LANFORD, LOUIS A. 
Hill, Crawford & Lanford, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


LEE, Jr., GARNETT O. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


LEVY, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Levy & Co.. Waco, Texas 


LEWIS, Jr., EDWARD 5. 
Lewis & Company, Jackson, Miss. 


MacDONALD, J. E. 
Pemberton Securities Limited 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
MAIN, IAN D. 
Dominion Securities Corp, Limited 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
MASON, WALTER G. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 


Virginia Securities Company, Norfolk, Va. 


Securities Corporation of Iowa, Cedar 


McGANN, ALBERT 
Albert McGann Securities Co., Inc. 
South Bend, Ind. 


MILLER, L. GORDON 
Miller & Patterson, Richmond, Va. 


PESELL, WILLIAM B. 
Estes & Co., Inc., Topeka, Kans. 


PHILIPSON, MAX 
Philipson and Company, Utica, N. Y. 


PHILLIPS, BLAIR A. 
The White-Phillips Company, Inc. 
Davenport, Iowa 


RADA, 


RALPH 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


REISSNER, FRANK L. 
Indianapolis Bond & Share Corporation 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
SHAFFER, HARRISON L. 
H. L. Shaffer & Co., Amarillo, Texas 
SMITH, MARK A, 
FP. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va. 
STEWART, HAROLD s. 


Harold 8S. Stewart & Company, El Paso, wasn. 


Texas 





STRADER, LUDWELL A. 
Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


TAYLOR, CLARENCE E. 
Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


THORNHILL, G 
Wyllie & ‘rhornhill, Charlottesville, Va. 


VAVRA, JOHN 5. 

John 8. Vavra & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
VIDRICAIRE, HECTOR J. 

James Richardson and Sons 

Montreal, Que., Canada 
WALTON, GUS B. 

Walton & Company, Inc. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
WALTON, OTIS B. 
Oo. B. Walton and Company 
Jackson, Miss. 
WEATHERS, w. 


CECIL 
City Securities Corporation 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
wanes, Jr., JAMES C. 
. c ‘Wheat & Co., Richmond, Va. 
HARRY G. 
Quail & Co., Davenport, Iowa 








30 Broad St. 


Telephone Digby 4-7800 





STOCK & BOND 
BROKERAGE SERVICE 


for Banks, Brokers and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


New York 4 


Teletype NY 1-733 

















BOSTON ’ 
TUCSON : LITTLE ROCK 





UNDERWRITERS 
DEALERS 


Corporate and Municipal Securities 
Special and Secondary Offerings 
Research and Advisory Service 
Commodities 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


44 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5,N.Y. WHITEHALL 3-5300 
Manicipal Dept. Teletype NY 1-1052 * Corporate Dept. Teletype NY 1-1680 
Uptown Office—HOTEL BILTMORE 
HOUSTON . 


DISTRIBUTORS 
BROKERS 


LOS ANGELES 


BUFFALO - BEVERLY HILLS 
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Lex Jolley, Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Fate Atlanta; Mr. & Mrs. Tracy B. Barr, T. Nelson O’Rourke, 
Inc., Daytona Beach 


Ki 


Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co., Cleveland; Mrs. L. Warren Foster, Cleveland; George M. McCleary, 
Florida Securities Company, St. Petersburg 





President: Herbert Schollenberger, Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc. co 


Security Traders Association of Detroit 


H. Schollenberger 


And Michigan, Inc. 


H. A. McDonald, Jr. William P. Brown 


Bertrand Leppel 


























CARL MARES & CO. Inc. 
FOREIGN SECURITIES 





NEW YORK CITY 




































































Telephone: WHitehall 3-3840 


iieates 


ROGGENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 
National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


Brokers and Dealers 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Specializing in 
All Foreign Bonds & Stocks 


FOREIGN BOND COUPONS 
FOREIGN BOND SCRIP 


29 BROADWAY - - - NEW YORK 6 


Bell Teletype: NY 1-1928 


— —_—- 

















a 








— 








Secretary: William P. Brown, Baker, Simonds & Co. 

Treasurer: Bertrand Leppel, Charles A. Parcells & Co. 

Directors: Officers, and Leslie C. Muschette, First of Michigan 
Corporation, Harry B. Buckel, Manley, Bennett & Co.; Victor 
Williams, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 

National Committeemen: William P. Brown, Baker, Simonds & 
Co.; George J. Elder, Straus, Blosser & McDowell; Harry A. 
McDonald, Jr.. McDonald-Moore & Co.; Frank P. Meyer, First 
of Michigan Corporation; Herman Tornga, DeYoung-Tornga 


Co. (Grand Rapids). 


Alternates: Charles C. Bechtel, Watling, Lerchen & Co., Harry 
B. Buckel, Manley, Bennett & Co.; Neil DeYoung, DeYoung- 
Tornga Co. (Grand Rapids); Herbert Schollenberger, Campbell, 


McCarty & Co., Inc.; 
Incorporated. 


H. Terry Snowday, Blair, Rollins & Co., 


Elected: September 25, 1952; Took Office: October 1, 1952; Term 


Expires: September 30, 1953. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


(All members located in Detroit unless 
otherwise indicated) 


ADAMS, WILLIAM M. 

Braun, Bosworth & Co. Incorporated 
ALBERS, Jr., E. P. 

Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 

(Armed Service) 
ALDINGER, ALBERT H. 

Pordon, Aldinger & Co. 


a my — 8. 
H. Hentz & C 


ALLEN, pepo C. 

Blyth & Co., Ine. 
ALLMAN, N. J. 

Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
AXTELL, WILLIAM J. 

White, Noble & Company 
BAILEY, CHARLES E. 

Charles E. Bailey & Co. 
BAIRD, MACKENZIE C. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
BALLENTINE, R. K. 

Smith, geld & Bi 
BARGMANN, 

Braun, Tobe ‘e Co., 
BARNARD, R. H. 

H. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 
BECHTEL, CHARLES C. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
BENJAMIN, WM. A. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
BENNETT, Jr., EDWARD T. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
BERNARDI, RAY P. 

Nauman, McFawn & Company 
BINKLEY, KENNETH 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
BOLGER, G. L. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
BOLHOVER, M. E. 

Birmingham, Mich. 
BOLTON, F. J. 

H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 


WYER, MERLE J. 

Braun, Bosworth & Co., 
BRABSON, JOHN 

Goodbody & Co. 
BRAND, C. R. 

Shader-Winckler 4 
BROWN, WILLIAM 

Baker, Simonds Ay Co. 
BUCKEL, HARRY B. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
BURROWS, HAROLD J. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
CALICE, ANTHONY 

R. C. O'Donnell & Company 


AMPBELL, DOUGLAS H. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


CARMAN, RICHARD A. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 

CARR, HOWARD F. 
Carr & Company 


CAVAN, F. L. 
Don W. Miller & Co. 


Incorporated 


CHAPEL, HAROLD R. 
McDonald-Moore & Co. 


CLARK, WILLIAM E. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


CLUTE, MINTON M 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
CODY, WM. F. 

8S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 


COEN, JOSEPH T. 
Bache & Co. 


~o L 
McDonnell & Co. 
CREECH, DONALD I. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


CROOKSTON, RALF A. 
en a & Weeks 


cnee CHARLES B. 
= "Sdeeiaan Crouse & Co. 


cums. GILBERT 8. 
8. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 


ANIELS, JOHN 

Charles A. Parcells & Co. 
DAVIS, WM. E. 

Blair, Rollins & Co. Incorporated 


ELANEY, ROY F. 
Smith, Hague & Co. 
DE YOUNG, NEIL 
De Young-Torgna Co., Grand Rapids 


DHOOGE, VICTOR P. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 
DILLMAN, GEO 
Harriman, Papley & Co., Incorporated 


DILWORTH, LAWRENCE H. 
R. C. O’Donnell & Company 





IF 





you see us listed 

in the “sheets” 

we would appreciate 
a call 


Les Frenkel 
Frankie SanFilippo 


150 BROADWAY 








Tel. Digby 9-1550 
Tel. NY 1-1932 


GERSTEN & FRENKEL 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


Frank Hall 
“Skippy” Clemence 


NEW YORK 7 











PRIMARY MARKETS 


Complete Trading Facilities and Experience 


For Brokerage Service in all 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


for BANKS - BROKERS and DEALERS 


SIEGEL 


39 BROADWAY 
Digby 4-2370 


& CO. 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype N.Y. 1-1942 











Convention Number 


seni Es Areste. Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City, ine deel Sebi being eR RT 
by H. Russell Hastings, S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co., Detroit, retiring President 
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Pe ag ee 


. & Mrs. John 


M. Hudson, Fo Baker & Cco., Philedelphia; Mr. & Mrs. John J. Meyers, Jr., 


ordon Graves & Co., New York City 





DOHERTY, Jr., oun E, 
Smith, Hague & Co. 


DUCEY, IRA J. 
A. H. Vogel & Co. 


DUFFIELD, GEORGE B. 

Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
EARLE, HENRY 

Pirst of Michigan Corporation 
EIS, VALLETTE R. 

Moreland & Co. 


ELDER, GEORGE J. 
Straus, Blosser a “McDowell 


EVERHAM, EDWIN M. 
Smith, Hague & Co. 


EXLEY, CHARLES E. 
Charles A. Parcells & Co. 
FALLON, JOHN J. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


FAULKNER, GEORGE L. 
Bennett, Smith & Co. 


FISHER, DONALD B. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


vieze, di C. A. 
. Roney & 
uate FRANK ~y 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 


GARDNER, BRACKETT 
A. H. Vogel & Co. 


os JOSEPH F. 


mald-Moore & Co. 
enaunte NELSON - 
Donovan, Gilbert & Co., Lansing 
GILBREATH, Jr., W. 8. 
Pirst of Michigan Corporation 
GILLEN, JOHN W. 
White, Noble & Co., Ann Arbor 
GIRARDOT, ALFRED J. 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
GOODRICH, RUSSELL H. 
Investment Securities C Company 
Jackson 
GORDON, WILLIAM H. 
Shader-Winckler & Co. 
GREENAWALT, H. SAMUEL 
MacNaughton-Greenawalt & Co. 
Grand Rapids 
HAGUE, SAMUEL 
Smith, Hague & Co. 
HARTNER, JOSEPH 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
— te H. BUSSELL 
Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 


HASTINGS, PIERCE A 
Baker, Simonds & oo. 


HEBERT, L. C. 
Don W. Miller & Co. 


$4). NO Tf 


McLAUGHLIN, REUSS & CO. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange ( Assoc.) 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 





BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE 


and 


Corporate Public Relations 


ONE WALL STREET 





NEW YORK 5 


Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype—NY 1-2155 


M0100 LALLA AA ll 
PUTT LLL 


Domestic & Foreign Securities 


“Special Situations” 


e 


JosEPH J. LANN SECURITIES, tnc. 


Member of National Association of Securities Dealers 


Rill 


Ps 


PETTITT 


Joseph J. Lann, President 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 5, N. Y. 


Telephone WHitehall 3-6344 


Douglas C. Alexander, Trading Dept. 


STAPEUUOERGHUREADOURGULECURGCREOOOGE 


HIBBARD, WM. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
HIGBIE, PETER C. 

Reid, Higbie & Company 
HILL, J. GORDON 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
HINDES, HOWARD 

Goodbody & Co. 
HINSHAW, JOSEPH 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
HOLLIES GEORGE R, 

White, Noble & Company, Grand Rapids 
HORN, CLARENCE A. 

Pirst of Michigan Corporation 
HUBER, JACK C. 

Pirst of Michigan Corp. 
HUBER, FRED W. 
Reid, Higbie & pn a 
HUGHES, VICTOR 

Watling, Lerchen * Co. 
HUMPHRIES, NORMAN 

Wim. C. Roney & Co., 
HUNTLEY, VERL R. 

Investment Securities Company, Jackson 
HURLEY, WILLIAM L. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 

RB. HAROLD 
“aml, Hague & Co. 
ARVIS, LEROY O. 

ae Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
JOHNSON, RAYMOND A. 

A. H. Vogel & Co. 
KAUHL, HERMAN A. 

Goodbody & Co. 


KEMP, FRANK H. 
R. ¢, O'Donnell & Co. 


KERSTEN, BR. W. 
Nauman, McFawn & Co. 


D, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


CYRUS H., 
aor Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


KING, W. LEO 
Goodbody & Co. 


KINZIE, HENRY B. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


me Oe J. 
wer & Weeks 


KISSEL, ROBERT 
Goodbody é& Co. 


KREIDLER, CHARLES A, 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


KRISTENSEN, EDMUND F. 
Moreland & Co. 


KUHNLELIN, RUSSELL A. 
Goodbody & Co. 


KUPFER, RAYMOND A. 
Smith, Hague & Co. 
LANTERMAN, LESTER C. 

Lanes, ELMER 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Bag RAYMOND J. 
Goodbody & Co. 
LEPPEL, BERTRAND 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 
LERCHEN, wM. G, 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
LICHTENSTEIN, H. F. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


LIVINGSTONE, SEABOURN BR. 
8. R. Livingstone, _ & Co. 


Lapesnsey, Beet 


(Associate) 


LUCHTMAN, LOUIS J. 
Shader-Winckler Co. 


LUDINGTON, BERT F. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


MacARTHUR, REGINALD 
Kenower, MacArthur & Company 


"Stim Bi & ce. 
Charles A. "sareclis 4 & Co. 


MAHONEY, EARL D. 
Bennett, Smith & Co. 


4 te Chicago, Ill. 


NEY, J. ALBERT 
Bennett, Smith & Co. 
MANLEY, MILTON A. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 
MARTIN, JAMES 
White, Noble & Co. 


McDONALD, ALEX 
McDonald-Moore & Co. 
McDONALD, HARRY A. 
Reconstruction _ Corporation 
Washington, D. 
(Honorary asember) 


McDONALD, Jr. HARRY A., 
McDonald-Moore & Co. 


McDO GEORGE A. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


McDOWELL, Jr., GEORGE A 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


McFAWN, JOSEPH J. 
Nauman, McFawn & Company 


Cc. EDWIN 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
MEYER, FRANK P. 
Pirst of Michigan Corporation 
MILL, BR. B. 
Don W. Miller & Co. 
DON W. 
- Miller & Co. 
EDWARD J. 
Smith, Hague & Co. 
MILLER, GEORGE A. 
Ferris, Wagner & Miller 
MI RAYMOND W. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
MONTGOMERY, HAROLD G., 
McDonnell & Co. 
MOONS, ROBERT 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 
MOORE, WILLIAM 
McDonald-Moore & Co. 


MORELAND, PAUL L 
Moreland "& Co. 


Don 


a ye ae Cc. 
Pirst of Corporation 
a — 8. 
Bache & 
NAU, ~Aaog 
Smith, Hague & Co. 


NAUMAN, ARTHUR P. 
Nauman, McFawn & Company 


NAUMES, JOHN R. 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 
NEEL, ROY W. 
Reid, Higbie & Company 
Jr., CLARENCE J. 


W. H. a Company, Pontiac 


NEWMAN, PERCY P. 
Bennett, Smith & Co. 


ODDY, BR. K. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


O’DONNELL, RAYMOND C. 
R. C. pier sates & Company 


OLSON, LO 
Smith, oe & Co. 


OSBORN, MILO 0 
Paine, Webber, “Jackson & Curtis 


(Continued on page 38) 








40 Exchange Place 
HAnover 2-0270 


At Your Service... 


SINGER, BEAN & MACKIE, Inc. 


FIRM TRADING MARKETS FOR 
BROKERS... 


New York 5 
NY 1-1825 & 1-1826 


INSTITUTIONS 























We are 
BUYERS OF BUSINESSES 
and of 
BLOCKS OF STOCKS 


Inquiries Invited from Brokers and Dealers 





HILL, THOMPSON & Co., INC. 


70 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4540 
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Claude G. Porter, White, Noble & Company, Detroit; William P. Brown, 


Detroit; 


Leslie C. Muschette, First of Michigan Corporation, Detroit; 


Ae 


: 
a4 


Simonds & Co., Mr. & Mrs. Harry J. Hudepohl, Westheimer and we 
Mike J. Stanko, Geo. Eustis & Co., Cincinnati; Mr. & Mrs. Arch F. 


White, Noble & Company, Detroit; Lee R. Staib, Geo. Eustis & Co., Cincinnati 





Security Traders Association of Detroit 
And Michigan, Inc. 


(Continued from page 37) 


— — ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


PANILLI, JOHN A. 
Shader-Winckler & Co. 


PARCELLS, Jr., CHARLES A. 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 

PARCELLS, EARLE W. 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 


PARKER, HOWARD L. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


PARMENTER, EUGENE A. 
W. H. Protiva Company, Pontiac Baker, Simonds & Co. 


PENDER, RICHARD W. ar BYRON L. 
. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co A. . Kidder 


PICKNER, P. G. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 


PIERSON, E, T. 
Peker, Simonds & Co. 


PORTER, CLAUDE G. 
White, Noble & Co. 


PORTER, STUART 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 


POTTER, G. E. 





We are pleased to announce 
that we have now started our 31st year 
at the same address with the same firm name 


and the same business 


SPECIALISTS IN UNLISTED SECURITIES 


JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1922 


Members Nat’l Association of Securities Dealers 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


Digby 4-6320 42 Broadway, N. Y. 













































































CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


HOURWICH & CO 


Members 
NEW YORK SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


27 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 


WHitehall 4-4185 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-2815 

















SPECIALISTS 
IN 


Uranium Securities 


TELLIER & CO. 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 


IL. Telephone Digby 4-4500 Teletype NY 1-1171 




















RAUCH, MONTGOMERY K. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Grand Rapids 
REID, ANDREW C. 

Reid, Higbie & Company 
REILLY, RAYMOND W. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
REUTER, GEORGE A. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
RICHARDSON, DONALD L. 

Nauman, McFPawn & Co. 
RODECKER, ARTHUR D. 

Goodbody & Co. 
. JOHN K. 

Wm. C, Roney & Co. 

ROTSTED, RALPH 

Detroit Btock Exchange 
ROTSTED, WILLIAM 

Detroit Stock Exchange 
SANCRANT, MUREL J. 

H. V. Sattley & Cuw., Inc. 
SATTLEY, HALE V. 

H,. V. Sattley & Co., Inc. 
SCHAFFER, HARRY L. 

Shader-Winckler Co. 
oceneee. ELWOOD H 

. H. Schneider & Co., Kalamazoo 

8C. whe dan orn ag HERBERT 

Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc. 
SHADER, FRANK J. 

Shader-Winckler Co. 
SHOEMAKER, WILLIAM E. 

Reid, Higbie & Company 
SIMMONDS, CHARLES M. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
SIMONDS, RALPH W. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
SLOANE, WADE 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
= Jr., HAL H. 

ih, Hague & Co. 

8 ‘PHIL H, 
Kales-Kramer Investment Compan~ 


SNELL, ROBERT L. 
Moreland & Co. 


SNOWDAY, H. TERRY 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Incorporated 


SPADE, WAYNE M. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 


SPAULDING, R. C. 
McDonald, Moore & Co. 


STANKO, MARION J. 
White, Noble & Co. 


STANWOOD, FRANK H. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


= MYRON D 

. M. Kidder & “Co. 

STOETZER, Jr., ROBERT H. 
Bennett, Smith & Co. 


STOETZER, ROBERT R. 
Bennett, Smith & Co. 


STRINGER, MAX 
Watling, escent "& Co. 


STUIT, MELVIN R. 
John Nuveen & Co., Grand Rapids 


SUTHERLAND, ROSS W. 
Nauman, McPawn & Co. 


SUTTON, GORDON O 
Merrill Lynch, ay Fenner & Beane 


ae LEO A 
‘tead A Mulhall, Inc., Kalamazoo 


TEMPLE, FRANK 
Shader-Winckler Co. 


TITUS, DEAN W. 
White, Noble & Co., Ann Arbor 


THOMSON, EDW. D. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


TORNGA, HERMAN 
De Young-Tornga Co., Grand Rapids 


ULRICH, F. W. 
Shader-Winckler Co. 


VANDERVOORT, HENRY 
Nauman, McFawn & Co. 


VERRAL, CLIFFORD E. 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 


VETTRAINO, JOSEPH D. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


VOGEL, ARMIN H. 
A. H. Vogel & Co. 
VOORHIES, FRANK E. 
Goodbody & Co. 
WA 


aente ® Oe. 


» 
oe : 
Po . 
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Cincinnati; Mr. & Mrs. Jos co Vasey, 
. Montague, Ww. E. Hutton & 
Cincinnati 





WALKER, GEORGE J. WILLIAMS, JOHN M. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


WALLACE, ROBERT WILLIAMS, VICTOR 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


WALLER, HERBERT L. WINCKLER, FREDERICK J. 
Charles A. Parcells & Co. Shader-Winckler Co. 


WOCHHOLZ, ROBERT A. 
WASS, CLARENCE J. Investment Securities Company 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


WOOD, WARREN A. 
WATLING, PALMER Baker, Simonds & Co. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 


WORBOYS. JESSE V. 
McDonald-Moore & Co. 
WEAVER, STANLEY M. 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 


WRIGHT, JOHN C. 
Bennett, Smith & Co. 
WEDTHOFF, GUY G. 
Pirst of Michigan Corporation 


YOUNGS, LEO N. 
WELCH, EDWARD L. 


Carr & Company 
ZOELLIN, FRED J. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


Manley, Bennett & Co. 








OVER - THE - COUNTER 
SECURITIES 


* 


FRANK C. MOORE & CO. 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone WHITEHALL 3-9784-5-6 Teletype NY 1-2628 


























TRADING MARKETS 
in ee I ~ ry 
OVER-THE-COUNTER a Situations 
SECURITIES epartment 
for Banks, Brokers and Dealers is een for the accumulation 
or placement of large blocks of Over- 


Orders executed on a commission basis. the-Counter Stocks and Bonds. 


SreeneaCompany 


ESTABLISHED 1929 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
Members National Association of Securities Dealers 


37 Wall St., New York Tel. HAnover 2-4850 
Bell System Teletype —NY 1-1126 & 1127 























DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS BROKERS 


Specializing in 
REORGANIZATION, INDUSTRIAL, REAL ESTATE, 
PUBLIC UTILITY & RAILROAD ISSUES 


Mgr. Trading Dept., Sylvester J. Bies 


EDWARD S. LADIN COMPANY 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6830 Teletype NY 1-804 























Convention Number and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Charles Hahn, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Houston; Justus Martin, The Robinson-Humphrey Co., Atlanta; Jules Bean, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc., New York City; Laura G. Hanl guest; Mr. & Mrs. Richard 
William H. Gregory, Jr.. Bonner & Gregory, New York City; D. Frederick Barton, H. man, Shields & Company, New York City; Mr. & rs. James E. Jones, 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York City Courts & Co., Atlanta, Georgia 





. . . ; . ; T Cc, 
New Orleans Security Traders Association President: Arthur J. Keenan, St. Denis J. Villere & Co. wee oe, seeps: S ae 
Vice-President: G. Shelby Friedrichs, Howard, Weil, Labouisse, WEIL, JOS. H. 
Friedrichs & Company. Weil Investment Co. 


Secretary-Treasurer: John J. Zollinger, Jr., Scharff & Jones, Inc. WELL, ROSWELL J. 


National Committeemen: Wm. Perry Brown, Newman, Brown & _ “° Mvestment Co. 
: Gi i j WEIL, Jr., WALTER H. 
Coy Snes COEEE HOE, oF WR eee Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Priedrichs and 
Alternates: Joseph P. Minetree, Steiner, Rouse & Co.; John J. Zol- Company 
WHALEN, J. THOMAS 
linger, Jr., Scharff & Jones, Inc. re ae 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS Company 


WHEELER, MACRERY B. 
(Members in New Orleans unless otherwise SCHWEICKHARDT, ERWIN Wheeler & Woolfolk, Inc 
indicated) Schweickhardt & Company ee 
ADAMS, LEON WILLEM, MICHEL A. 


SCRANTON, JACK 
Nusloch, Baudean & Smith Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. Beer & Company 
ALVIS, A. LESTER WILLIAMS, B. FRANK 
Kingsbury and Alvis, Jackson, Miss. SHOBER, JOHN B. The National Bank of Commerce in New 


Woolfolk & Shober Orleans 
ARNOLD, H. WILSON 
Arthur J. Keenan G. Shelby Friedrichs John J. Zollinger, Jr. Arnold & Crane SMART, LAWRENCE F. WOOD, FRANK B. 
BOUCHE, LOUIS J. STOUSE, JAMES A. A. M. Smith-Wood Co. 
White, Hattier & Sanford The Hibernia National Bank in New WOOLFOLK, ROBERT M. 
BREAUD, Jr., J. CHARLES Orleans Woolfolk & Shober 


This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. THIBODEAUX, PAUL J. ZOLLINGER, Jr., JOHN J. 
of an offer to buy these securities. The offering is BROWN, WM. PERRY Whitney National Bank of New Orleans Scharff & Jones, Inc. 
made only by the Offering Circular. Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. 


These securities are offered as a speculation CRANE, G. PRICE 


Arnold & Crane This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to 
NEW ISSUE DANE, HAROLD buy these securities. The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


299,000 Shares John Dane NEW ISSUE November 13, 1952 
DANE, JOHN These Securities are offered as a speculation 
as ng Parner a DE LA YERONE, J. H. 530,000 Shares 
ry , CLA ° 
ater aa. ee iDerver & Go Southcam Petroleum Corporation 


DUCORNAU, JAC. P. (A Delaware Corporation) 
Ducournau & Kees 


Price $1.00 per share ouenmteet @ sane COMMON STOCK 

T. J. Feibleman & Company (Par Value 10c per share) 

Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from your FRIEDRICHS, G. SHELBY PRICE 50 CENTS PER SHARE 
own Investment Dealer or the undersigned an hate Labouisse, Friedrichs and Coskee ob the Ctterins Chandar tate dads 


from your own investment dealer or the undersigned. 
Bs ag” OEE? GLAS, R. JERRY 


; Glas & Company 

HARDY, FORD 1. BATKIN & CO 

M. S, WIEN & CO. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Member of National Association of Securities aia Inc. 
Established 1919 HATTIER, Jr., GILBERT 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Members New York Security Dealers Association Wares, Hater & Rnarere Phone—WHitehall 3-3388 


A “er ee HAWLEY, JACKSON A. 
Members National Association of Securities Dealers Equitable Securities Corp. 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. KEENAN, ARTHUR J. 
Telephone — HAnover 2-8780 Cable —“MELASA, New York” St. Denis J. Villere & Co. 
KEES, C. HOMER 
Ducournau & Kees WE RECOMMEND 
KERRIGAN, JOHN E. 
Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. NEW WAY TO SHARE IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 
KINGSBURY, J. W. 


SEEN te i, sen, se CENTRAL OKLAHOMA OIL CORP 
x 
KINGSTON, WALTER D. 


W. D. Kingston & Co. (A Delaware Corporation) 


NOTICE TO BROKERS AND DEALERS LEARY, Jr., A. M. OWNS OIL & GAS LEASES IN 


Barrow, Laasy & Co., Shreveport SIX COUNTIES IN OKLAHOMA 


se = aon Bank of 8 catia 1. Company bes completed its = bea tage ee - “— 
: ationa can Bank of New Orleans y (subject to pro-ration by oma Corporation Com- 
If you are not equipped to handle SHORT or LONG cuneiaii: cilia, as pn A beins shipped to Stanciind Pipe Line Co. 


form UNDERWRITING deals, why not bring the pro- Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 2. ae poe tomate in ite cesend commeveiel fa  guetee- 


. ses . q by O Corporation Commission). Oil being shipped 
posed offering to us. If it is a deal of merit, we can do a ee Ee yi to Stanolind. Pipe Line Co. 


s : saaet Company has planned drilling program and commenced drill- 
satisfactory job as our sales organization and personnel are MORSE, RICHARD C. ing on a new well September 12, 1952. 
. A The National Bank of Commerce in New . Compan excellent cash position. 
trained to handle that type of business. Orleans Company in excellent cash p 


. Good management plus enhancement possibilities make this, 
NEWMAN, LEON in our opinion, an excellent speculation. 


Kohimeyer & Co, SPECIAL DETAILS ON REQUEST 
NEWMAN, MORRIS W. ° . 
Common Stock Selling Around $2%, 


WEBER - MILLICAN CO. wostecm, caoecs =. seuss auntie cuales Cl 


Nusloch, Baudean & Smith 
Members, National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. OGDEN, FRED N. 


50 BROADWAY New York 4, New York ae a Israel Ze Ge. 


BOwling Green 9-6162 Scharff & Jones, Inc. MEMBER: National Ass’n Securities Dealers 
, K 6, N. ¥. 1. 3484-5-6-7 

SANFORD, J. B. 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 Tel. Digby 9- 
White, Hattier & Sanford 
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Clarence H. Adams, Securities & Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C.; H. 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co., Detroit; Harry L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
J. Howard Rossbach, Securities & Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C 





ii 4 
7 “Bg 


Russell Hastings, 


York City; Ames C. Sudler & Co., Denver; Jay L. Quigley, 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Incorporated, St. Louis; Lex 


November 13, 1952 





SG 
+ 4 


ley & Co., Inc., Cleveland; John W. Bunn, 


Retiring officers: H. Russell Hastings, S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co., Detroit; Phillip J. Clark, 
i 
Gui ey, Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., Atlanta 





Investment Traders Association 
Of Philadelphia 


Joseph E. Smith C. L. Wallingford Joseph R. Dorsey 


James G. Mundy Edgar A. Christian 


President: Joseph E. Smith, Newburger & Co. 


First Vice-President: Charles L. Wallingford, H. M. Byllesby and 


Company, Incorporated. 


Second Vice-President: Joseph R. Dorsey, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner & Beane. 


Treasurer: James G. Mundy, Stroud & Company, Incorporated. 


Secretary: Edgar A. Christian, Janney & Co. 























AFFILIATED 
FUND 


AMERICAN 


(--------------------- 


Prospectuses on request 


LORD, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York 


ATLANTA 


BUSINESS SHARES 





Governors: 


Charles J. Brennan, Blyth & Co., Inc.; G. Robert 
Brooks, Schmidt, Poole & Co.; John P. Dempsey, Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Frederick V. Devoll, Jr., Henry B. Warner & Co., 
Inc.; William Doerr, Blair, Rollins & Co., Incorporated; Albert 
H. Fenstermacher, M. M. Freeman & Co., Inc.; Robert N. 
Greene, J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc.; Rubin Hardy, First Bos- 
ton Corporation; John M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co.; Edward 
J. Jennings, Jr., Boenning & Co.; Samuel M. Kennedy, Yarnall 
& Co.; James J. McAtee, Butcher & Sherrerd; Robert McCook, 
Hecker & Co.; William J. McCullen, Hendricks & Eastwood, 
Inc.; Gordon W. Pfau, Stroud & Company, Incorporated; Sam- 
uel K. Phillips, Jr., Samuel K. Phillips & Co.; Wallace H. Run- 
yan, Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; Bernard H. Tobias, Gerstley, 
Sunstein & Co.; Joseph A. Zeller, Bankers Securities Corp. 


National Committeemen: Joseph E, Smith, Newburger & Co.; 


John M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co.; William J. McCullen, 


Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc.; R. Victor Mosley, Stroud & Com- 
pany, Incorporated; George J. Muller, Janney & Co. 


Alternates: Charles L. Wallingford, H. M. Byllesby and Company, 


Incorporated; Lt. Col. Herbert H. Blizzard; Felix E. Maguire, 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated; Henry B. Warner, Henry B. 
Warner & Co., Inc.; Henry C. Welsh, Jr., Lilley & Co. 


Elected: September 23, 1952; Took Office: October 1, 1952; Term 


ALLEN, RAYMOND T. 
H, 


ANDERSON, TOWNSEND C. 
Cc. C. Collingg & Co., Inc. 


ARMSTRONG, J. LEWIS 

J. Lewis Armstrong & Co. 
ARNOLD, EUGENE 

Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 
AYRES, PERCY 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BAILEY, JR., GEORGE A. 

George A. Bailey & Co. 


BAILEY, LEONARD 
White, Weld & Co. 


“oa, B. NEWTON 


BARNES, JOSEPH O. 
Kennedy & Co. 


BARTON, JOHN G. 
P. Ristine & Co. 


F., 


Expires: September 30, 1953. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 
BELL, WILLIAM 
Reynolds & Co. 


BENDER, ARTHUR J. 
Arthur J. Bender & Co. 


BLAUSTEIN, SAMUEL 
Newburger & Co. 


BLIZZARD, HERBERT H. 
Herbert H. Blizzard & Co. 


BODINE, PAUL W. 
Drexel & Co. 


BOOTHBY, Jr., WILLIAM 58. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


BORTNER, SAMUEL H. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


BOWERS, THOMAS A. 
Yarnall & Co. 


BRACHER, JR., ALFRED F. 
Jones, Miller & Company 


BRADBURY, JOHN L. 
Dolphin & Co. 


A. Riecke & Co., Inc, 


H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 








: 








To All Mutual Fund Dealers: 


You are cordially invited to draw upon the know-how 
and background which we have acquired in the course 


of our intensive two year sales campaign on Contractual 
Plans. 


This offer has no strings attached. It is purely a service 


to an industry which has provided us with an excellent 
product. 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Mutual Funds Department 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
New York Curb Exchange and other 
principal exchanges 


111 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 














BRADLY, CHARLES C. 

“£. W. Clark & Co. 
BRENNAN, CHARLES J. 

Blyth & Co., Ine. 
BRITTON, WILLIAM N. 

Drexel & Co, 
BROOKS, BENJAMIN A. 

Henry B. Warner & Co. 
BROOKS, G. ROBERT 

Schmidt, Poole & Co. 
BROWN, J. DORSEY 

J. Dorsey Brown & Co., Baltimore 
BROWN, LLOYD B. 

Arthur L. Wright & Co., Inc. 
BURGESS, GEORGE 58. 

A. Webster Dougherty & Co. 
CALL, THOMAS D. 

Lilley & Co. 
CAMPBELL, A. GRANT 

Janney & Co. 


CAMPBELL, CHARLES J. 
Dawkins, Waters & Co., Inc. 


CAMPBELL, ROBERT J. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


CAMPION, RICHARD R. 

Henry B. Warner & Co. 
CANTWELL, JOHN 

Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 
CAPLAN, ALBERT J. 

A. J. Caplan & Co. 


CARSON, JOSEPH R&R. 
Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc. 


CAUGHLIN, EDWARD J. 
Edward J. Caughlin & Co. 

CHRISTIAN, EDGAR A. 
Janney & Co. 


CHRISTIAN, JACK 
Janney & Co. 


COLFER, LAWRENCE J. 
Rufus Waples & Co." 


COLLINS, JOHN PATRICK 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


COLWELL, CHAUNCEY P. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 





I 


a 
v 








Axe-Houghton Fund A 
Axe-Houghton Fund B 
Republic Investors Fund 


Prospectus on request from 
Your Investment Dealer or 


See eOOOOomwmnneeererrrrr"r"reeeEeeeeee rr 


Axe Securities Corporation 
730 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me a Prospectus. 
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Convention Number THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Sige 


Sdin M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadelphia; R. WY oe: a ~ ag Fe ~t ono ompany - 
porated, Philadelphia; R "Richard H. Waish, Newhard, Cook & Louis; bullion, 


Mrs. John F. McLaughlin, New Yok = Harry J. 
Weeden e., Angeles; Landon A. Freear, William ‘'? y Re - ‘a ¥-* omet. Worth 


Hu 
Walsh, St. Louis; Mrs. Alonzo H. Lee, Birmingham; Mrs. Walter 
Mrs. Harry L. Arnold, New York City; Mrs. Arch F. 


incinnati; 
_, 


Mrs. Richard H. 


Lynch . Va. 
Mentague, Amer save 





COMPTON, GEORGE 8. 
Compton & Wharton 
CORSON, SPENCER L. 
Elkins, Morris & Co. 
CRAM, JAMES 
Wurts, Dulles & Co. 
CUMMINGS, JOSEPH 
Brooke & Co. 
CUNNING 
Kennedy & 
DACKERMAN. HARRY C. 
Harry C. Dackerman & Co. 
DAFFRON, JR. ROBERT E. 
Harrison & " 
DARBY, DONALD W. 
Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. 
DAVIS, ALBERT J. 
H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc. 
DAVIS, EDMUND J. 
Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc. 
DEMPSEY, JOHN P. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
DENNEY, WILLIAM B. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
DERRICKSON, Jr., JOHN H. 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 


DEVOLL, Jr., FREDERICK V. 
Henry B. Warner & Co., Inc. 


DICK, JR., LEWIS CRAIG 

Lewis C. Dick Co. 
DOERR. WILLIAM 

Blair, Rollins & Co., Incorporated 
DOLPHIN, LEO M. 

Dolphin & Co. 


HAROLD B. 


DONOVAN, ROBERT F. 

Blyth & Co., Inc 
DORSEY, C. A. 

The Pirst Boston Corp. 
DORSEY, JOSEPH RB. 

Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DOTTS, RUSSELL M. 

Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. 
DOWNS, CHARLES E. 

Oakes & Company 
DUBLE, FORREST H. 

Parrish & Co. 


ERGOOD, Jr., RUSSELL M. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
FAHRIG, Jr., HARRY H. 
Reyno 


Ids & Co. 


FANT, JOHN FITZSIMONS 
Penington, Colket & Co. 


FENSTERMACHER, ALBERT H. 
M. M. Preeman & Co., Inc. 


FISCHER, FREDERICK 58. 
H. N. Nash & Co. 


FITCH, EDWARD M. 
Suplee, Yeatman & Co., Inc. 


FIXTER, WALTER D. 
J. W. Sparks & Co. 
ee. GEORGE N. 

N. ‘Fleming & Co. 
a 2nd, JOHN M. 
E. W. Clark & Co. 


FOARD, ALLAN B 


Stroud & Company, Incorporated 





E. W. SNYDER & COMPANY 
120 East Washington St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
> 
We buy and distribute 
Sound Equities with good dividend records. 


Growth Situations. 
Capital Gain Potentials. 


. 


Greetings to all from 
“Ev” Snyder 














RHODE ISLAND SECURITIES 


Our Trading Department Invites Your Inquiries 
on All Rhode Island Securities 





Open-end Phone to Boston — Lafayette 3-0610 





G. H. WALKER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK & MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 


156 WESTMINSTER ST. PROVIDENCE 3, R. |. 
TELEPHONE UNION 1-4000 BELL TELETYPE PR 43 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 
NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, BRIDGEPORT, HARTFORD AND WHITE PLAINS OFFICES 

















FOGARTY, FRANK J. 
FOX, HOLSTEIN DeHAVEN 
A.'C. Wood, Jr. & Co. 
GABLE, ALBERT G. 

Burton, Cluett & Dana 
GESING, CHABLES 

Hiscox, Van Meter & Co., Inc. 
GOODMAN, M. WM. 


GORMAN, FRANK J. 


, HARRY 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
GREENE, ROBERT N 

J. Arthur Warner & ‘Co., gerne 
GRIFFITHS, W. LAWRENC 

DeHaven & Townsend, | el & Bodine 
HAGER, MALVIN R. 

Montgomery, Scott & Co. 


. FRANCIS J. 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 
HARDY, RUBIN 
The First Boston Corp. 


HARRIS, RUSSELL A. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


HARRISON, GEORGE BR. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


a tl ge Faye Pn 
Samuel K, Phillips & Co. 


HENSHAW, WILLIAM 
Pirst Securities Corporation 


HEPPE, JOHN E. 
Phila.-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


HESS, WILLIAM M. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. 


HEWARD, JAMES 
Butcher & Sherrerd 


HEWARD, RICHARD 
Janney & Co. 


HISCOX, ARTHUR G. 
Hiscox, Van Meter & Co., Inc. 


HOERGER, CHARLES E 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


a ROBERT M. 
Weeks 


HUDSON, JOHN M. 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 


HUTCHINSON, ALMON L. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


JACOBY, Jr., LEWIS P. 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 


JEFFRIES, STANLEY W. 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc. 


JENNINGS, Jr., EDWARD J. 
Boenning & Co. 


JENNINGS, JOHN E. 
Reynolds & Co. 


JOHNSTON, WILLIAM R. 
P. P. Ristine & Co. 


— GEORGE _ 
Kidder, Peabody & 


JONES, WILLIAM W. 
Sheridan Bogan Paul & Co., Inc. 


JOYCE, THOMAS J. 


Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. 


=, FLOYD E. 
, Peabody & Co. 
KENNEDY, By --emes M, 
Yarnall & Co. 

KERSLAKE, FREDERICK W. 

Sheridan Bogan Paul & Co., Inc. 
K LIAM 8. 
De Haven & Townsend, Crouter & 

Bodine 


KIELY, Jr., JERRY J. 
Carstairs & Co. 
KNAPP, ALFRED 8. 
Wurts, Dulles & Co. 
KNOB, JOHN E. 
Drexel & Co. 
KRUG, THOMAS B. 
Bioren & Co. 
LAIRD, FRANK 


J. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


LAMB, JOHN M. 
Penington, Colket & Co. 
LAND, C. EDWARD 
P. P. Ristine & Co. 


LA BASH, ALLYN &. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


LAUT, JOSEPH ST. C. 
Jenks, Kirkland & Grubbs 


LESCURE, J. 

W. H. wewbeld’s ;— & Co. 
LILLEY, Jr., WILLIAM 

Lilley & Co. 
LOVE, THOMAS J. 

Geo. EB. Snyder & Co. 


—_, CARL F 
. Riecke ‘& Co., Inc. 

MAG FELIX E. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
MANEELY, HARRY 5. 

Montgomery, Scott & Co. 
MANN, NEVIN 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


MAREMAN, JOSEPH 
E. W. Smith Co. 


McATEE, JAMES J, 
Butcher & Sherrerd 


McBRIDE, ALFRED R. 
Wright, Wood & Co 
cCANN, THOMAS J. | 
Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 
McCAULLY, ARMOUR W. 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 
McCOOK, ROBERT 
Hecker & Co. 
McCULLEN, WILLIAM J. 
Hendricks & Eastwood 
McCULLOUGH, JOHN J. 
Wellington Fund, Camden, N. J. 
McDONALD, WILLIAM M. 
Paul & Lynch 
McFADDEN, — z. 
Smith, Barney & 


McFARLAND, 3rd, JAMES B. 
H. M, Byitecsy” and Company, Incorpo- 
vated’ 

McGARVEY, Jr., JOHN N. 
Martin & Co., Inc. 


McLEAR, WALTER B. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. 


(Continued on page 42) 








1891 


Our Sixty-First Year 


1952 


UNDERWRITERS * DEALERS + DISTRIBUTORS 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York REcror 2-9377 ° 


Beit Teceryee NH 194 


Danbury Bridgeport New London Waterbury 




















Primary CONNECTICUT 
MARKETS for Dealers everywhere 





We particularly invite 
your inquiries in: 

AMERICAN HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATED SPRING 


Industrial- Utility 
Insurance - Bank 
State & Municipal 
Securities 
— 











CoBURN & MIDDLEBROOK 
INCORPORATED 
100 Trumbull Street at Pearl 
Hartford Tel. 7-3261 N. Y. Tel. Digby 4-6713* 
Bell Teletype HF 464 Boston Tel. HUbbard 2-3780* 
New York Boston Providence Portland, Me. 


New Haven Niantic Norwich West Wardsboro, Vt. 
*Direct Hartford-New York-Boston ’Phones 





THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Mr. & Mrs. Harry L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City; Clarence H. Adams, 
Securities & Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C. 





MecNAMEE, JOSEPH A, 
Hopper, Soliday & Co. 


MEANEY, THOMAS J. 
T. J. Meaney, Inc. 


MILBURN, JOHN A. 
Hecker & Co. 


MORLEY, JOSEPH E. 
Compton & Wharton 


MORRI 
Uz 


MORRISSEY, FRANK J. 
FP. J. Morrissey & Co. 


MORRISSEY, ROBERT P. 

Jones, Miller & Company 
MOSLEY, BR. VICTOR 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


Investment Traders Association 
Of Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 41) 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 
MULLER, GEORGE J. 

Janney & Co. 


MUNDY, JAMES G. 
Stroud & Company, 


MURPHY, JOHN A. 
Reynolds & Co. 


MURPHY, JOHN W. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


NASH, HAROLD N. 
H. N. Nash & Co. 


NECKER. CARL 
Schaffer, Necker & Co. 


NOWLAN, LAWRENCE J. 

Cc. C. Collings & Co., Inc. 
O'BRIEN, JOSEPH F. 

Harry C. Dackerman & Co. 


Incorporated 


S, RAYMOND A. 
Army 














‘Distribution 


in NEW ENGLAND 
for 100 YEARS 








ESTABROOK 62 Co. 


15 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


Boston Telephone LAfayette 3-2400 
Boston Teletype BS-288 
SPRINGFIELD HARTFORD 


New York PROVIDENCE 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


























TOWNSEND, DABNEY & TYSON 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
Associate Members New York Curb 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 5 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


ORDERS EXECUTED ON ANY EXCHANGE OR MARKET 








Private Wire System 
New York Telephone Canal 6-1540 


Branches: 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

Lawrence, Mass. Keene, N. H. 
Manchester, N. H. 


TELEPHONE BOSTON: LAFAYETTE 3-7010 
CABLE ADDRESS “SENDANTHY” 


Greenfield, Mass. 





John F. Egan, First California Company, 
Parsons & Co., Glevdiaaias 


v4 


Inc., 


Incorporated, San Francisco; 
Corwin L. Liston, 


Thursday, November 13, 1952 


Edward E. Parsons, Jr., 


Prescott & Co., Cleveland 





O ROURKE, THOMAS F. 
stroud & Company, Incorporated 

PAIRMAN, JOHN T. 

Schmidt. Poole & Co. 

PARKER, JOHN E. 
H. A, Riecke & Co., Inc. 
ARKES, Jr., NEWTON H. 

Bioren & Co. 

PARSLY, L. FULLER 
Parsly Bros. & Co., Inc. 

PFAU, GORDON W. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 

PHILLIPS, EDWARD J. 

Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


PHILLIPS, Jr., SAMUEL K. 
Samuel] EK, Phillips & Co. 


PHILLIS, FRED C. 
Coffin, Betz & Co. 


PREGGEMEIR, CHARLES G. 
Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc. 


QUINTARD, ROMEYN B. 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. 


RAFFEL, WILLIAM 
Raffel & Co. 
RANDOLPH, L. WISTER 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


REILLEY, JOSEPH F. 
Jones, Miller & Co, 


REMINGTON, CLIFFORD G. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. 


RENNEISEN, IRWIN 
First Securities Corporation 


RICE, WILLARD F. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


a 


ROBINSON, ELLWOOD 8. 
Aspden, Robinson & Co. 
ROGERS, H,. WHITNEY 
Elkins, Morris & Co. 
RUDOLPH, MICHAEL J. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
RUNYAN, WALLACE H. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
SAILER, A. JACKSON 
A. J. Sailer & Co. 
SANDER, RUDOLPH 
Butcher & Sherrerd 
SCATTERGOOD, HAROLD F. 
Boenning & Co. 
SCHAFFER, RUSSELL W. 
Schaffer, Necker & Co. 
SCHAUFLER, CHARLES A. 
Schaffer, Necker & Co. 
SCHREINER, WILLIAM McE. 
FP. J. Morrissey & Co. 
SCHULER, RUSSELL C. 
The First Boston Corp. 
SCHUMANN, WALTER H. 
Dolphin & Co. 
SELHEIMER, PERRY N. 
First Securities Corporation 
SERVICE, E. ARNOLD 
Battles & Company, Inc. 


SHAW, CHARLES P. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SMITH, JOSEPH E. 
Newburger & Co. 


SNYDER, HARRY B. 
Yarnall & Co. 


STREET, PHILLIPS B. 
DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 


F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 


EST. 


1879 


Underwriters & Distributors of 
Capital Securities 


Commercial Paper 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
Boston Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


BOSTON 


New York — Chicago — 


Philadelphia — 


Indianapolis 


UU 


SUNSTEIN, JR., LEON 
Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 
SUPLEE, WILLIAM Z. 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. 
TAGGART, CHARLES A. 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc. 
TALCOTT, RAYMOND L. 
Drexel & Co. 
TERRELL, CLAYTON H. 
Reynolds & Co. 
THOMAS, ROY C. 
P. P. Ristine & Co. 
TILGE, LEWIS H. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
TOBIAS, BERNARD H. 
Gerstiey, Sunstein & Co. 
TODD, HAROLD 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
TORRENS, ROBERT A. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 
TREVINE, BOY 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 
TYRRELL, LEO D. 
UNDERWOOD, J. FREDERICK 
Boenning & Co. 
VEITH, FRANK 8H. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
VOORHEES, 
Drexel & Co. 
WALLACE, DAVID W. 
Henry B. Warner & Co., Inc. 
WALLINGFORD, CHARLES L. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
porated 
WARNER, HENRY B. 
Henry B. Warner & Co., Inc. 
WELLER, JOHN F. 
Arthur L. Wright & Co. 
WELLS, ALFRED D. 
Lilley & Co. 
WELSH, Jr., HENRY C. 
Lilley & Co. 


Incor- 


WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM 
Camden, N. J. 


YY, FRANK L. 
Bioren & Co. 


WILLIAMS, GEO. H., 
Kennedy & Co. 


WILLIAMSON, E. COIT 
Schmidt, Poole & Co. 


WILLIS, ALFRED J. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incor- 
porated 


WILLIS, GEORGE C. 
Cc. C. Collings & Co., Inc. 
WOOD, 2nd, RICHARD D. 
Wright, Wood & Co. 


WURTS, JOHN W. 
c/o Wurts, Dulles & Co. 


YEAGER, WILLIAM F. 
Hecker & Co. 


YEATMAN, Jr., POPE 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. 


YEATTS, ALBERT H. 
Geo. N. Pleming & Co. 


YOUNG, C. HOWLE 
The Wellington Company (New York) 


ZELLER, JOSEPH A. 
Bankers Securities Corp. 


ZERRINGER, WALTER K. 


ZUBER, ETHAN G. 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company. Inc. 








New York—CAnal 6-1613 
Providence, R. 1.—Enterprise 2904 








Utility and Industrial Stocks 


J. B. MAGUIRE & CO., INC. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 





PRIMARY MARKETS 


Direct Private Phone to 


A. M. Kidder & Co., New York 


for 


New York Bank & Insurance Stocks 





Open-end Telephone Wire to New York 


Bell System Teletype—BS-142 
Portland, Maine—Enterprise 2904 


New England Securities 


Boston—HUbbard 2-5500 
Hartford, Conn.—Enterprise 6800 























Convention Numbér 





Mr. & Mrs. Garnett 


Samuel E. 


0. Lee, 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Jr., Seott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Richmond, Va.; 
Magid, Hill, Thompson @ Co., Inc., New York City 









Barney Nieman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc., New York; 
York City; Justus C. Martin, Robinson-Humphrey Co., 


Irwin Schloss, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
Atlanta; James Jones, Courts & Co., Atlanta 


















Bond Traders Club of Chicago 





Donald R. Muller Milton J. Isaacs Roy B. Sundell 


President: Donald R. Muller, Harris, Upham & Co. 

Vice-President: Milton J. Isaacs, Straus, Blosser & McDowell 

Secretary: Roy B. Sundell, Julien Collins & Company 

Treasurer: Elmer W. Hammell, Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co. 

Directors: William A. Grigsby, John Nuveen & Co.; Lester J. 
Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co.; George R. Wahlquist, Weeden 
& Co.; Richard A. Wernecke, Paul H. Davis & Co. 

National Committeemen: Thompson M. Wakeley, A. C. Allyn and 
Company, Incorporated; Elmer W. Hammell, Shillinglaw, 
Bolger & Co.; Richard A. Werneke, Paul H. Davis & Co.; Lester 
J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co.; Fred T. Rahn, The Illinois 
Company. 

Alternates: O. H. Strong, The First National Bank of Chicago; 
Leonard Friedman, Boettcher and Company; Thomas E. King, 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; Arthur C. Sacco, Cruttenden & Co. 


Elected: January 1952; Took Office: March 1, 1952; Term Expires: 
February 28, 1953. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


(Members located in Chicago unless 
otherwise indicated) 








BACHAR, STEPHAN A. 
Betts, Borland & Co. 


soe 28 BALLISCH, JOSEPH G. 
at alee & Ce. A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc 
ALM, WALTER C. BARCLAY, 

David A. Noyes & Co. 


ANDERSON, ALFRED E. 
Prancis I. du am & “Co. 
ANDERSON, JOHN 

Anderson, Plots & i Inc. 
ANDERSON, WILLIAM A 
Lee Higginson Sasedion 
ARNOLD, Jr., HAZEN 5S. 

The Illinois Company of Chicago 
ARTHUR, JOHN 
David A. Noyes & Co. 


BARROWCLOUGH, GEORGE L. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


BART J. GARY 
og FE & Co. 


BAUM, NORMAN B. 
Blair, Rollins & Co. Incorporated 


Elmer W. Hammell 





Keeping Pace 


with the growing utility service 
needs of New England’s world- 
famed industries & institutions 





NEW ENGLAND 


GAS AND ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 
727 Massachusetts Ave. Cambridge 39, Mass. 








BAX, PAUL J. BUSBEY, HON. FRED E. 

Pirst Boston Corporation Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
BECKER, WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL, EDWARD J. 

Hulburd, Warren & Chandler Continental Illinois National Bank 


Trust Co 
CANN, JULES F. 

Lehman Brothers 
bay tar MAURICE J 

. & Becker & So. Incorporated 

Phebe. FRANK A, 

FP. A. Cariton & Co. 
CASEY, FRED J. 

Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 


CASSERLY, Jr., THOMAS D. 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 


BENSON, GEORGE B 
Swift, ‘Henke & Co. 


BERG, RODNEY M. 
setts, Borland & Co. 


BERGREN, C. MAYNARD 
BINZ, A. A. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
BLANEY, JAMES P. 

J. P. Blaney & Co. 
BLECHSCHMIDT, EDWARD A. 

Stein, Roe & Farnham 


BLOHM, MILTON R. CAVANAUGH, AUDRAN J 
Glore, Forgan & Co. William A. Puller & C 
LOMBERG, CARL X. CERF, Jr., FLOYD D 

a. & McKinnon Ployd BD. Cerf, Ir. " Company, 

Incorporated 


BLUMENTHAL, HARO 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
BOBLETTER, HENRY T. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
BODEN, JOHN L. 

Lamson Bros. & Co. 
BOEDEKER, ROBERT F. 

Central Republic Company 
BOWKER, HERBERT H. 

Harris, "Hall & Company (Incorporated) 
BOYLE, WALLACE J, 

Cruttenden & Co. 
BRADY, EDMUND G. 

Alm, Kane, Rogers & Co. 
BREWER, G. FABIAN 

William Blair & Company 
BROWN, CARMAN §8. 

Cc. 8S. Brown & Co. 
BROWN, HARRY M. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
BUHLE, Jr., PHILIP C. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
BULLER, FRANK H. 

Hickey & Co., Inc. 
BURCH, FRANK G. 

Kneeland & Co. 
BURKE, DAVID J. 

Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
BURKE, HERBERT J. 

Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 


CHAPIN, RALPH 
Reynolds & Co. 


CLARKE, JOHN W. 
John W. Clarke, Incorporated 
CLEAVER, GEORGE E. 
Lehman Brothers 
OLINE, THOMAS J. 
Kneeland & Co. 
CLOYES, FRED O. 


Heronymus and Brinkman, Inc., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 








Established 
1926 


H. D. 


KNOX 


& CO., Inc. 


MEMBERS 
New York Security Dealers Ass'n 





Your Doorway 
to 


trading markets 


DEALERS AND 
BROKERS IN 


UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 
° New ENGLAND 
SECURITIES 
* 


um 


11 Broadway 


NEW YORK 4 
Telephone Digby 4-1388 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-86 


Teletypewriter BSA24 


Private wire to New 
CAnal 6-8100 


27 State Street York 


BOSTON 9 
Telephone CApitol 7-8950 
Bell System Teletype BS 169 




















& 








COCHRAN, LOREN A. 

Wiliam Blair & Company 
COLLINS, PHILIP T. 

American Bocuritine Corporation 


COLNITIS, JOHN J. 
A. A. Harmet & Co 






































COMBITHS, WALLACE T. 
William A. Puller & Co. 
co 








NDIT, CECIL O. 
F. 8. Yantis & Co., Incorporated 
Comer RAYMOND V. 
J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 
oman. PETER J. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
COOK, FREDERICK J. 
H. M, Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 
COOLEY, RICHARD R. 
Thomson & McKinnon 


















































LEY, WM. H. 
Television Shares Management Co. 


COONEY, WALTER E. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


COOPER, PETER 
Loewi & Co., Milwaukee (Associate) 


CORBUS, JOSEPH R. 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. 


CORNELIUS, eee W. 
Bacon, Whipple & 


(Continued on page 44) 


























































Members New York & Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Telephone HAncock 68200 









































Springfield Fitchburg Worcester 























- Boice Miller, B 


leans; Ernest E. 
Harold B. 





. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami; Edward H. Welch, Sincere and Company, Chica “ 
os Fe ve Pacthie Northwest Company, Seattle; William Perry B 

Or Blum, Brush, Slocumb & Co., Inc., San Francisco; 
Smith, Pershing @& Co., New York City 


rown, Newman, Brown & Cincinnati; 







THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 





——7 

— 

——— 
3 


- 





Graham, The Bankers Bond C 


o., 


Thursday, November 13, 1952 


Ss 


Walter F. conn Th Dominion Securities Gasienaiiien New York City; Lee R. Staib, Geo. Eustis & Co., 
omas “ 
Dem sey-Tegeler & Co., Les Angeles; H. Frank Burkholder, Equitable Securities 
orporation, Nashville; Jerome F. Tegeler, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis 


Inc., Louisville; John Cc. Hecht, 

















COUTTS, RONALD M. 
Biyth & Co., Inc. 


CRONIN, DOMINIC C. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


CRUTTENDEN, WALTER W. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


CRUTTENDEN, Jr., WALTER W. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


er Se + 





























CUMMINGS, FRANK X. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 


CUMMINGS, PATRICK J. 
Bear, Stearns & Co, 

CUNNINGIUAM, BERNARD J. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


OUNNINGHAM, JAMES W. 
Reynolds & Go 
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DIRECT 
"PHONES to 
NEW YORK 









































” TRADING MARKETS 
STATISTICAL DATA 


New 
England 


Securities 
Since 1929 


New York 
CAnal 6-2610 


Boston 
HUbbard 2-8360 








Enterprise 9830 


A. T. & T. Teletype: 
Boston 568-569 


2 


&) MAY & 
GANNON 


INCORPORATED 
CKS & BONDS 


4iRE STREET 


N 10. MASS 





Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
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ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


Hartford, Providence, Portland - 








FALVEY, ROY 
Thomas D. Sheerin & Co., Indianapolis 
(Associate) 





ARTHUR E. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 
DAHLIN, GEORGE E. Faeeder’ Penboay & Co. 
FELL, PETER V. 
DARFLEK, om A. Langill & Co. 


Kneeland & Co. 
DAVIDSON, HOWARD L. 

McDougal & Condon, Inc. 
DAY, JAMES W. 

Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., 
dePERSIO, ANTHONY L. 
P. 8. Moseley & Co. 

DETMER, JOHN F. 
Detmer & Co. 

De YOUNG, NEIL 
De Young-Tornga Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DOYLE, JOHN ROBERT 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 


FELLEGI, JULES 
Parwell, Chapman & Co. 


FENTON, ARTHUR W. 

Rodman & Linn 
FITZGERALD, GERALD E. 

The Pirst National Bank of Chicago 
FITZSIMONS, quences A. 

H, Hentz & C 
FLETCHER neni © 

William Blair & Seuipeng 
FOLLMER, FRED J. 

Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 
FREEMAN, SIDNEY 

Paroll & Company 


FRIEDMAN, LEONARD 
Boettcher and Company 


FULLER, JOSEPH T. 
William A. Puller & Co. 


(Associate) 


YLE, LEO J. 

Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 
@DUNNE, FINLEY P. 

Shillinglaw. Bolacr & Co. 


@EeGNER, ADOLPH C. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


WILLIAM A. 

ENYART, CHARLES E. FULLER, 

ry Prancis I, du Pont & Co. William A. Puller & Co. 
ERZBERGER, ELMER W GALE, FRED O. 

@ Smith, Burris & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


JOHN W. 


GALLAGHER, JAMES P. 
& Co. 


@EUSTICE, 
Reynolds McDougall & Condon, Inc. 








DAYTON HAIGNEY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


75 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


Teletype BS 596 
New York Telephone—WOrth 4-2463 














Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


Members New York, Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 
and New York Curb Exchange 


Trading markets in 
New England Bank, Utility and Industrial Stocks 


75 Federal Street, Boston 
Telephone: Liberty 2-6200 Teletype: BS 338 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


New England Branches: 
Lowell - New Bedford - Newport - Providence - Springfield - Taunton 








GAMON, JOHN T. 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


GAVIN, JOSEPH J. 
Goodbody & Co. 

GIESEN, ELMER J. 
David A. Noyes & Ce. 

GLOSSER, EARL C. 
Thomson 


& McKinnon 


GOLDEN, GEORGE T. 
Stein, Roe & Farnham 


GOODMAN, EDWARD 
Bache & Co. 
GOODMAN 


WILLIAM D 
Preehling, Meyerhoff x Co. 


GOODWIN, JAMES E 
Sills, Pairman & ant Incorporated 


GORDER, HENRY 
Stone Webster” Becurities Corporation 


GOTT, EARLE C, 
Goodbody & Co. 


RAHAM, THOMAS 
The Bankers Bond Co., Louisville, Ky. 
( Associate) 


a WELLIAM J. 
Paul H. Davis & Co. 


GREEN, ARTHUR A. 
Union Security Co. 


GREENBERG, MORRIS H. 
Haligarten & Co. 

GREGORY, GORDON D. 
Swift, Henke & Co. 

oom, JOBN H. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


GRIGSBY, WILLIAM A 
John Nuveen & Co. 


GUILD, DONALD J. 
A. C. Allyn and rn Inc. 


mane. Jr., JOHN J. 
FP. 8. Moseley & Co 
HALLFORD, J. L. 
Parwell, Chapman & Co. 


HAMMELL, ELMER W. 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co. 


HARMET, ALFRED A. 
A. A. Harmet & Co. 


HARRELL, R. 
Reynolds & Co. 
HARTWIG, CARL A. 
Link, Gorman, Peck & Co. 
HAYS, EDDE K. 
Central Republic Co. 


HEALY, WILLIAM B. 
David A. Noyes & Co. 


HERMAN, FRANK 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
HICKEY, Jr.. MATTHEW J. 
Hickey & Co., Inc. 
HICKEY, RICHARD J. 
Kneeland & Co. 
HIRSCHBERG, EDWAED A. 
Greenebaum Investment Co. 
HITCHCOCK, JAMES E. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
HOBBS, WILLIAM G. 


Russ & Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
(Associate) 


HOELCK, THEODORE M. 
McCormic 


k & Co. 


HO CHARLES 
Ernst & Co. 


HOFER, RAYMOND 
Ernst & Co. 


HOLT, LESTER H. 
Dillon 


Eastman, 


HORACEK, JEAN 

Pirst Securities Sxupeng of Chicago 
HORDER, EARL &E. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


HUMMEL, GEORGE F. 
Pirst Securities Company of Chicago 


HUNTER, WILLIAM 58. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
HUTCHINSON, HERBERT A. 

McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 
IMPEY, ROBERT W. 

John Nuveen & Co. 


ISAACS, MILTON J. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


& Co. 


HOTCHKIN CO. 


Dealers in Unlisted Securities 
Textiles 


Established 1908 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Telephone 
LAfayette 3-0460 
























Dealers and Brokers in 
GENERAL MARKET ISSUES 


Specializing in 


NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 


RALPH F. CARR & Co., INC. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Telephone: HUbbard 2-6442 + 


Cable Address 
“Tockin” 










Teletype: BS 328 








Convention Number THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


OE 


Mr. & Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Southwestern Securities ter 9 + Dallas; Mr. & Mrs. Walter F. Saunders, Samuel F. Colwell, W. E. Hatten & Co, New New York City; Barney Ni Carl Marks & Co., Inc., 
Dominion Securities Corporation, New York City; Mr. & Mrs. John G. Heimerdinger, Walter, Woody New York City; Nathan Krumholz, Sie & Gos New York Cit ; Gustave osser, Union Securities 
& Heimerdinger, Cincinnati; Charles A. Bodie, Jr., Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore; Mrs. John Corporation, New York City; tewis H. ~~ YX. Josephthal & Co., New York City; 
Fuerbacher, Cincinnati; Arnold W. Bertsch, G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., New York City Gene Stark, M. S. Wien & Co., New York City 








=. JACOBSON, FRANK E. 
Mercantile National Bank 


JACOBSON, B. DONALD 


MEAD, MILLER & Co. Bagh moh Pa INSURANCE STOCKS 


Halsey, Sttuart & Co., Inc. 
—-Members— ROBERT W 


New York Stock Exchange ey ay a PUBLIC UTILITY—MUNICIPAL—INDUSTRIAL 


Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange a ey SECURITIES 


* JOHNSON, TOGE V. 
The Boston Corp. 


Active Markets in Local Issues ee tae & Co., Inc. C Legy LE, 
- KANE, VINCENT T. om fray 


Alm, — 


nem, aon 


BERS STOCK CHAN 
Direct Private Wire to New York Correspondent Greenebaum Investment Co. ew YORK CURD EXCHANOR asso.) 


CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. KEARNS, HUGH T. PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Coffin & Burr, Incorporated BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 
111 E. Redwood St., Baltimore 2, Md. = ey? BR. Direct Private Wires to 


Conrad, Bruce & Co. — San Francisco, Seattle and Portland 
T hones: Baltimore—Lexin: 21 New York—WHitehall 3-4000 - Cc. ’ : 
top Bell = e " BA 270 al 3-00 me Py —— Tracy, Inc. Cruttenden & Co.—Chicago @ Florida Securities Corp.— St. Petersburg 


— a JOHN F. 
Teserec: rm Brothers & Co. 


—_ wana CLYDE H. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


KELLY, JOHN A. 
KENNEY, FRANCIS A. 


JONES, KREEGER & HEWITT ccc’wuur >” B AKER, WATTS & CO. 

















ESTABLISHED Saggy 
























































MEMBERS Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) “ING, GEORGE F- 


White, Weld & Co. 
WASHINGTON STOCK EXCHANGE pre repeats 1900 


KING, THOMAS E. 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE yd & Co. 


JOHN Members New York Stock Exchange 

A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 

CAFRITZ BUILDING, 1625 EYE STREET, N. W. KOCH, OTTO J., Jr. Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 
WASHINGTON 6G, D. C. The Marshall Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

( 

District 5700 = Teletype——-WA 67 KOENIG, PHILIP F. Government and Federal Land Bank Bonds 
, s and Company 
KOERNER, STAR C. Maryland County and Municipal Bonds 


Firm Markets in all FP. 8. Moseley & Co. Listed and Unlisted Stocks and Bonds 


KRELL. _oseet } oe Active Trading Markets in 


WASHINGTON SECURITIES KRENSKY, Jr., ARTHUR M. Local Securities 


Republic ae Company, Inc. 
LANE, WILLIAM 


Harris Trust & oo Bank CALVERT & REDWOOD STREETS 
LOCAL BANK STOCKS LANGILL. BANFORD B. BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


LANNAN, J, PATRICK 
DIRECT WIRE TO Kneeland & Co. 


HAYDEN, STONE & CO. LaPAK, RAYMOND F. 


y erich & Co., Inc. . 8 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Ames, Emeric Telephones: New York—CAnal 6-7162 Baltimore—Mulberry 2600 


LA wosee, LAWEENCS Cc. Bell System Teletype—BA 395 


LAWLOR, Jr., WILLIAM J. 
Hornblower & Weeks 

LEASON, HARVEY G. 
Leason & Co., Inc. 


LEASON, HARVEY GLEN 
Leason & Co., Inc. 


LEE, ARTHUR D. 


Firm Markets In ita, Sache & Co, 


Daniel F. Rice and Company 
LIENING, EDWARD 


WASHINGTON SECURITIES Miller, Spink & Co. Inc. 


LILLIG, EDWARD A. 
Carter H. Harrison & Co. 


LINDER, EVAE L. 
Direct Private Wire to Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., ek a 


LOX, WILBUR 
our New York Correspondent enon, Whteete @'Ce. 


est ie OS, CE. co | SvEINBRos.& BOYCE 


Mac LEAN, JAMES H. 


The Northern Trust Company Hii Established 1853 
JOHNSTON, LEMON & Co. sina tate i cblahed 18: 
Geyer & Co., Incorporated Wi 6 S. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
WASHINGTON STOCK EXCHANGE Mi 'M. Byllesby and Company, Hl Phones: Balt. Saratoga 8400 N. Y., Rector 2-3327 Phila., Pennypacker 5-5175 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE Incorporated Hil 


Hi} LOUISVILLE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
UNDERWRITERS - DISTRIBUTORS - DEALERS MGW dies ts Gabbany. incorporates. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. mARQUARDA puller cor Hil 
nittsiias teen Bell Teletype: WA 95 & WA 28 |||| MARR, LAWRENCE N. | MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. HH] cnd other leading exchanges. 
Branch Office: Alexandria, Va. MARSHALL, WILLIAM H. WH 9 9g 


——— The Marshall Company, Milwaukee 
EEO — 
> re 


— (Continued on page 46) 


Representatives: Clarksburg, W. Va.; Salisbury, Md. 



















































































John G. Heimerdinger, Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger, Cincinnati; 
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Ed 


Mr. 


Tomasic, Thomas & Company, Pittsburgh 





Bond Traders Club of Chicago 


(Continued from page 45) 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


MATHEWS, HENRY T. 
Doyle, O ‘Connor & Co. 


MATHEWS, MUBRAY C. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


MATZ. CHARLES T. 
L. FP. Rothschild & Co. 


MAYER, ERNEST A. 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 


M DONALD C. 
py - t-- Corporation 

MeFARLANE, LAURENCE B. 
FP. 8. Moseley & Co. 


MeGHIE. Jr.. GEORGE 
FP. 8. Yantis & Co., ow 


McGREEVY, JOHN A. 
Bache & Co. 
McGREGOR, Jr., WILLIAM J. 
FP. 8. Yantis Aa Co., Incorporated 


McHUGH, JOHN D. 
James J. McNulty & Company 


HERMAN G. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 





MEYER, JULIEN L. 
Salomon Bros, & Hutzler 
MEYERS, HENRY P. 
Goldman, 7% & Co. 
MIEHLS, DON 
William Slate & Company 
MILLER, SAUL R. 
Miller, Spink & Co., 
MILLER, WILLIAM E, 
Cruttenden & Co. 


MOFFAT, DONALD L. 
Cc. FP. Childs and Company 
MONTGOMERY, THOMAS R. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
MOON, RUSSELL F. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
MORRIS, ORION 
Continental [Illinois National 
Trust Co. of Chicago 


MORTON, FRED G. 
The Milwaukee Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Associate) 


Inc. 


Bank & 











DISTRIBUTORS 


RAILROAD 


DEALERS 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 





Active Markets 


Maintained 





Inquiries on Penna. Inactive Securities Invited 


HENRY B. WARNER & CoO., INC. 


MEMBER PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Philadelphia Telephone 
KIngsley 5-2700 


New York City Telephone: 


Bell System Teletype 
PH 771 


BOwling Green 9-4818 


Direct Private Wires to First Securities Co. of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
and Harry M. Sheeley & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


& Mrs. Anthony E. 


HOWARD C. 
tr Hutchinson & Co. 


MULLER, DONALD R&R. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
MURPHY, JAMES H. 
Dempsey-Tegeler Co. 
NELSON, HARRY L. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
- —y WILLIAM A. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 


NEWELL, EDWARD F. 
Langill & Co. 


MORTON, 
McMaste 


NEWPART, CHRIS. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
NIEBUBR, LOWELL 
Leason & Co., Inc. 
NOEL, WILLIAM J. 
The Crummer Company, Inc., 
Orlando, Fla. (Associate) 
NORTON, LAWRENCE H. 
Remer, Mitchell & Reitzel, Inc. 
O’BRIEN, EDWIN P. 
Sincere and Company 
O’CONNOR, HUGH J. 

Betts, Borland & Co. 
O’DONNELL, CHARLES BR. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
OLDERSHAW, HALLOCK B. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
O’ROURKE, JOHN P. 

J. P. O'Rourke & Co. 
O'ROURKE, Jr., JOHN P. 
J. P. O’Rourke & Co. 

PARKER. ARTHUR W. 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, 


PEARSON, DON C. 
W. Cc. Giitboon & Co. 


PECK, EDGAR A. 
Cc. Gibson & Co. 


PERRIGO, CHARLES &. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


PETRIE, GEORGE W. 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


PODESTA, ROBERT A. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


POLLICK, JOHN P. 
Swift, Henke & Co. 


PULVER, HENRI P. 
McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 


Inc. 


Thursday, November 13, 1952 


Clarence H. Adams, Securities & Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C.; 


Walter F. mamunnates Dominion Securities Joun saneoman New York City 


RAHN, FRED T. 
The Illinois Company 
RAMING, H. PHILIP 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
RANDALL, RALPH G. 
Mason, Moran & Co. 
REED, ROY 8. 
Ames, Emerich & Co., 
RENIER, EDWARD P. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 
REVELL, RAYMOND F. 
Barclay Investment Co. 
REYNOLDS, T. LEO 
Dempsey & Company 
RICE, ROBERT M. 
R. M. Rice & Co. 
RING, HERBERT A. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
ROBERTSON, CLARKE J. 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc. 
ROBINSON, ELDRIDGE 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc. 
ROGERS, JOHN C. 
Hickey & Co., Inc. 
ROOB, EDWARD A. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
RUSSELL, MERTON A. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
RYAN, Jr., GERALD M. 
William A. Puller & Co. 
SACCO, ARTHUR C. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
SACHNOFF, MOREY D. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


SACHNOFF, SAMUEL 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


SADLER, FRED D. 
Sadler & Co. 


SANDBERG, LAWRENCE 
Norris & Kenly 


SAWERS, ARTHUR BR. 
Chesley & Co. 


SAYRE, BYRON J. 
John Nuveen & Co. 


SCHEUER, CHARLES G 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


SCHMITZ, JOHN F. 
Daniel F. Rice and Company 


Inc. 








UNDERWRITERS @ 


New York Stock Exchange 


New York City Harrisburg 





DISTRIBUTORS °¢ 


1342 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 71, Pa. ° 


BROKERS 


N. EWBURGER &G Company 


Members: 


* New York Curb Exchange 


Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


Effective Distribution 
In the Nation’s Third Largest Trading Area 


Kingsley 5-4500 


Lebanon Atlantic City Vineland 




















PRIMARY TRADING MARKETS +~ RETAIL DISTRIBUTION = 


Harold F. Scattergood 


Edward J. Jennings, Jr. 


J. Fred Underwood 


SCHOETTLER, F. GIRARD 

Wayne Hummer & Co. 
SCHUERINGS, FRANK J. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
SCHWANZ, F. DAVID 

Schwanz & Company, Inc., Aurora, IL 

( Associate ) 
SCOTT, MORTIMER W. 

Scott & Wyandt, Incorporated 
SELLERS, PAUL A. 

The Illinois Company 
SENNOTT, WILLIAM J. 

H. M. Byllesby and Company, 

Incorporated 
SHALES, GLENN 8. 

Carter H. Harrison & Co. 
SHAW, BRADFORD W. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
SHERWOOD, DONALD B. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
SILBERMAN, NATHAN M. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
SIMMONS, RICHARD W. 

Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
SKEPNEK, Jr., PAUL J. 

Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
SMITH, GEORGE W. 

First Securities Company of Chicago 
SMOLE, JOSEPH A. 

The FPirst National Bank of Chicago 
SOMMERS, FLOYD J. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
SORENSON, OLAF A. 

Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
SPANIER, WILLIAM 

Leason & Co., Inc. 
SPARKS, ALLEN K. 

F. A. Carlton & Co. 
SPINK, PAUL W. 

Miller, Spink & Co., Inc. 
STEFFES, JAMES W. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
STEPHENS, DONALD B. 

Cruttenden & Co. 
STONER, HARLEY H. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
STRAIT, WALTER L. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
STRAUS, FREDERICK W. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
STRAUSS, ROBERT 

Daniel FP. Rice and Company 
STRONG, O. H. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 


SUNDELL, ROY B. 
Julien Collins & Company 


SWANSON, KNUTE G. 
Carter H. Harrison & Co. 


SWIECH, STANLEY 
Stanley Swiech and Company 


TEGTMEYER, WILLIAM H. 
Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co. 


TERO. ROBERT J. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated 
THORSEN, LESTER J. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 


TORGERSON, FRANK 8. 
Link, Gorman, Peck & Co. 


TORNGA, HERMAN 
DeYoung-Tornga Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Associate) 


TORREY. GEORGE R. 
McCormick & Co. 


TRITSCHLER, ALEXANDER 
Reynolds & Co. 


Better Service To You 
More Opportunities For Us 


‘ Seventeen Registered Representatives Serving 


Several Thousand Investment Accounts 


BOENNING & CO 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange ( Associate) 


1606 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Teletype PH 30 Telephone PEnnypacker 5-8200 


New York Telephone COrtlandt 7-1202 








Convention Number 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 






Mr. & Mrs. Wesley M. Bishop, Smith, Bishop & Co., Syracuse; Mrs. Everett W. Snyder, Syracuse; 
Mrs. C. Rader McCulley, First Southwest Company, 





allas; Mrs. Richard H. Walsh, St. Louis 








Co., Inc., Boston; 







’ 


Frank 


’ 


. 





Anton E. Homsey, du Pont, Homsey & Company, Boston; William S. Thompson 
& . Harrington, H. D. Knox & Co., Inc., 





Ralph F. Carr 
ton 





TRUE, CHAS. 


Merrill ak ” Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


UNGEHER, FRED E. 

Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
VACHA, JAMES C. 

Webber, Simpson & Co. 
VALLEAU, HARRY O. 

Harry O. Valleau & Co. 
VALLELY, EDWARD V. 

John Nuveen & Co. 
Ver MEULEN, JOHN W. 

Ver Meulen & Co., Racine, Wis. 

(Associate) 
WAHLQUIST, GEORGE BR. 

Weeden & Co. 
WAKELEY, THOMPSON M. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 
WALKER, FRED M. 

Chesley & Co. 
WALLACE, RICHARD J 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
WALSH, THOMAS D. 

Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 
WARE, JAMES BR. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 
WAUCHOP, RAYMOND C. 

Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 
WEBER, WARREN J. 

A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated 
WELCH, EDWARD H. 

Sincere and Company 


WERNECKE, RICHARD A. 
Paul H. Davis & Co. 
WIERENGA, RICHARD 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
WILKIN, JOHN N. 
Baker, Walsh & Co. 
WILLIAMS, ANDREW BR. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
WILLIAMS, GEORGE P. 
Langill & Co. 
WILTBERGER, ALFRED S8. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
WINTERHALTER, LEROY F. 
The First Nationa! Bank of Chicago 
WOLF, LEONARD J. 
A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 
WOOLARD, FRANCIS C. 
Kneeland & Co. 
WORTMAN, GLEN R. 
G. R. Wortman & Co., 
( Associate ) 
WOUK, THEODORE E. 
The Pirst vonage Bank of Chicago 
WRIGHT, CHAPIN 
Stifel, Nicolaus & ih. Inc. 
WYANDT, OWEN H. 
Scott & Wyandt, Incorporated 
YOUNG, BAYMOND W. 
Remer, Mitchell & Reitzel, Inc. 
ZIPPIN, ISRAEL 
Zippin & Company, Inc. 


Aurora, Ill. 





Bond Club of Denver 





R. L. Robinson 


John Alff 


Robert M. Kirchner 


President: Raymond L. Robinson, Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 
Vice-President: John Alff, Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


Secretary: Robert M. Kirchner, Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquith, Inc. 





UNDERWRITERS, DEALERS and BROKERS 


Pennsylvania Municipal Bonds 





Public Utility— Railroad — Industrial 
BONDS and STOCKS 


Specializing in 

















Issues Free of the Pennsylvania 
Personal Property Tax 











YARNALL & Go. 


Members of 
‘eu York Stock Exchange Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
New York Carb Exchange (Assoc.) 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 





























Treasurer: Donald Campbell, Campbell-Jacobs & Co. 

Directors: The officers and George S. Writer, Peters, Writer & 
Christensen, Inc.; Robert Crist, J. K. Mullen Investment Com- 
pany; Neil King, First National Bank of Denver; Orville C. 


Neely, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


National Committeemen: Raymond L. Robinson, Sidlo, Simmons, 
Roberts & Co.; Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co.; Bernard 
F. Kennedy, Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc.; Lloyd Ham- 


mer, Coughlin and Company. 


Elected: December 6, 1951; Took Office: January 1, 1952; Term 
Expires: January 1, 1953. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


—— 5 NORMAN C. 
rrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Ba ae Bony HERMAN 
Amos C. Sudler & Co. 





(Members located in Denver unless 


otherwise indicated) 


ADAMS, EUGENE 
The International Trust Co. 


ADAMS, FREDERIC A. 


ALFF, GEORGE H 
Denver National Bank 


ALFF, JOHN H, 
Amos C. Sudier & Co. 
ALLEN. C. WALTER 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 
ALTMAN, EDWARD F. 
Edward F. Altman & Co., Pueblo 
ALL, WELLIAM H. 
Boettcher and Company 
ASHLEY, LEO C. 
First National Bank 
AVERY. ROBERT J. 
The United States National Bank 
of Denver 


ir GERALD D. 
. Hogle & Co. 


BAKER, DUDLEY F. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


BAKER, ROBERT R. 
Don A. Chapin & Co. 





BENWELL, OSWALD 





Colorado National Bank 


BERGER, 


BROWN, DONALD F 


WILLIAM M. B. 
Colorado National Bank 
——— ARTHUR F. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


Brereton, Rice & Co., Inc. 
WALLER C. 
The J. Mullen Investment Co. 


BROMFIELD, DONALD C. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 


and Company 


BROWN, J. FRED 


Boettcher and Company 


BRUNTON, DAVID W. 


Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 
(Continued on page 48) 





E.W. CLARK & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


ESTABLISHED 1837 
* 
MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 


e 
LOCUST AT 16th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Telephones: 


Philadelphia KIngsley 5-4000 
New York WHitehall 3-4000 




















Fort Collins, Colo. Germantown - Lancaster - York 
BARKER, FREDERICK F. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 
Greetings and Best Wishes 
from Philadelphia 
TRADING DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 
R. VICTOR MOSLEY, VICE PRESIDENT 
R. VICTOR MOSLEY EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
FRANK J. LAIRD 
FRANK J. LAIRD RAILROAD BONDS, GUARANTEED 
ALLEN B. FOARD, JR. AND LEASED LINES STOCKS 
THOMAS F. O'ROURKE PUBLIC UTILITY 
JAMES G. MUNDY ena ageing: ees 
RUSSELL M. ERGOOD, JR. 
MICHAEL J. RUDOLPH MUNICIPAL BONDS 
GORDON W. PFAU 
L. WISTER RANDOLPH INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 
ROBERT J. CAMPBELL 
JOHN F. KLINGLER - SALES ORDER DEPARTMENT 
EDWARD F. HIRSCH - STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 
FELIx E. MAGUIRE - FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
Incorporated 
123 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 9 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ALLENTOWN LANCASTER 




















THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Mr. & Mrs. G. Price Crane, Arnold & Crane, New Orleans; Mr. & Mrs. Alonzo H. Lee, 


Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 





Bond Club of Denver 


(Continued from page 47) 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


BUCHENAU, HARRY E. 
Colorado National Bank 

BUCHENAU, HARRY T. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


BULKLEY, RALPH G. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 

BURKHARDT, RICHARD H. 
Boettcher and Company 








SPECIALIZING IN ALL 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ISSUES 


SCHAFFER, NECKER & CO. 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


3 LOcust 7-3646 Teletype PH 864 























Established 1896 


PENINGTON, COLKET & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
PEnnypacker 5-7700 Teletype PH 180 


New York Manhasset 


DIRECT TELEPHONE CONNECTION TO 
BAUMGARTNER, DOWNING & CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


PRIVATE TELEPHONES BETWEEN OFFICES 


Altoona Reading 























GREETINGS 
N. S.T. A. 


Frank L. Whiteley Newton H. Parkes, Jr. 


Thomas 6. Krug 





Established 1865 


BIOREN & Co. 


Members New York and Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchanges 
Associate Member New York Curb Exchange 
1508 Walnut Street 120 Broadway 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. New York 5, N. Y. 
PEnnypacker 5-9400 WHitehall 3-0590 





























p 
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- MA 


Mr. & ie Harold B. Smith, Pershing & Co., New York City; Mr. & Mrs. Gustave H. Schlosser, 


Union Securities Corporation, New York City 





CAMPBELL, DONALD 
Campbell-Jacobs & Co. 


CARROLL, HOWARD 
Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquith, Inc. 


=, DON A. 
A. Chapin Co. 
Port Collins, Colorado 
CHRISTENSEN, E. W. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


Cc GLEN B. 
Tdolorade State Bank 
CLARK, PHILLIP * 
Amos C. Sudler & 
CLARKE, GEORGE P 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


CODY, RAYMOND P. 
Colorado National Bank 


COLE, CYRIL 
Garrett, Bromfield & Co. 


COLLINS, LOWELL 0O. 

Founders Mutual Depositor Corp. 
CONKLIN, ALLEN 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


CONNELL, ROBERT J. 
Brereton, Rice & Co., Inc. 


COPELAND B. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
COPPES, WARD E. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
COUGHLIN, EDWARD B. 

Coughlin ‘and Company 
COUGHLIN, WALTER J. 

Coughlin ‘and Company 
COXHEAD, J. WALLACE 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
COXHEAD, Jr., J. WALLACE 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
CRAWFORD, JOHN C. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


CRILEY, LAWRENCE 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


CRIST, B. P. 
The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 


CURRIE, TREVOR 


DAVIS, GEORGE 

Harris, Upham & Co 
nave. NORMAN 

Trill] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

DEAL, JOHN 

Gray B. Gray & Co. 
DENNISON, FRANK 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
DINES, THOMAS M. 

United States National Bank of Denver 
DISPENSE, PHILLIP 

Boettcher & Company 
DOOLITTLE, CHARLES 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
FISHER, GEORGE B. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
FLOYD, CLAYTON O 

First "National Bank 
FORBES, RUSSELL H. 

Forbes & Company 


FORS ALEXANDER 


Calvin 


GARRISON, WILIAM J. 
Denver National Bank 


GODFREY, ERNEST 
Standard & Poor's , 
GORHAM, PAUL W. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 


GRAY, GRAY B. 
Gray B. Gray & Co. 


GREE RICHARD 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 

GRIFFIN, LYNNE 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


HAGGERTY, JOHN P. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


HAMMER, LLOYD 
Coughlin and Company 


HANIFEN, EDWARD A. 
McCabe, Hanifen and Company 


HANNON, HOWARD 
Stone, 


Moore & Company 


HARDEY, PAUL 
Amos €. Sudler & Co. 


HARRIS, GEORGE BR. 
Gray B. Gray & Co. 


HARRISBERGER, A. B. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


HARVEY, ROBERT 
Calvin Bullock 


HASSELGREN, OSCAR 
Colorado Grain Exchange 


HAWKENS, R V. 
Colorado N Watbenel Bank 


HN D. 
The Dnited States National Bank 
of Denver 


- HAROLD 
Hamilton Management Corporation 


Colorado Springs, Col. 
HUNT, HARRY E. 
Pounders Mutual Depositor Corp. 


+ eae S 
A. Hogle & Co 


IRION, WILBER H. 

The International Trust Co. 
JORGENSON JERRY 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
KENNEDY, BERNARD F. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


KING, NEIL 
Pirst National Bank 


KIRCHNER, ROBERT M. 
Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquith, Inc 


KUGELER, HENRY A. 
Denver National Bank 


KULLGREN, ELWOOD M. 
Colorado State Bank 


LAKE, ROBERT 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 


LASCOR, L. A. 
The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 


LAWRENCE, DAVID 
Boettcher and Company 


LEE, WILSON B. 
J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 


LINVILLE, LORENZO W. 





Call JANNEY for— 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Pennsylvania Tax Free 
Industrials Rails Utilities 
Common and Preferred Shares 


City-County-State-Authority Issues 


New York Telephone 
WOrth 4-2140 


Bell Teletype System 
PH 80 


Guaranteed Rails 


JANNEY & CO. 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


Rittenhouse 6-7700 


Since 1907—Underwriters, Distributors, Dealers, Brokers 











New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia Telephone 
PEnnypacker 5-2700 








BUTCHER & SHERRERD 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


Underwriters, Distributors, Dealers in 
CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


MEMBERS 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange ( Associate) 


1500 WALNUT STREET - 


Teletype 
PH-4 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


New York Telephone 
Whitehall 4-4927 























Convention Number 


Bank of Chicago; 


Harry A. Michaels, 





THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Allen & Company, 


Z a" dd z Dd a 
Clifford K. Channell, First Boston Corporation, New York City; Samuel Sachnoff, First National 
New York C 











ity 


Edward H. Welc 


Sincere and Company, 


Chicago; Edgar Harding, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
ork City; W. E. 


Mil thm ay Pennsylvania Railroad, Chicago 










“ere, + 
¥D, Jr.. KENNETH 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


LONGWELL, ELMER G. 


Boettcher and Company 


Macart-Jones & Co., 


Earl 


Pueblo, Col. 


ROBERT D. 
Scanian & Co. 


MARBLE, PRESTON M. 
Colorado Grain 


Exchange 


MATLOCK, WOODFORD A. 


Broad Street Sales Corp., New York City 


MAY, WM. J. 
Stone, 


Moore & Company 


waa: Hogie & So, 


a“. 


‘ 


McCABE, 
McCabe, 


WILLIAM E. 
Hanifen and Company 


McCONNELL, 


FRANE A. 
Boettcher ‘and Company 


MGfarris, Upham & Co. 


McKINLEY 
Greeley 


CARL D. 


, Col. 


MIDDAUGH, HARRY W. 


Boettcher and Company 


MITTON, CHARLES E. 


Mountain States Bank 
ROBERT L. 


MITTON, 
Robert L. Mitton Investments 


MYERS, J. HAROLD 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
NANCE, 


LEWIS B. 
Boettcher and Company 



























Special Situations in 
OVER - THE - COUNTER 
SECURITIES 


Kindly Show Us Your Block Offerings 
for Retail Distribution. 


EDWARD J. CAUGHLIN & CO. 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


FINANCE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 2, 


Teletype—PH 788 


PA. 
Telephone—RIttenhouse 6-4494 








GREETINGS FROM 


BILL McCULLEN 
Mer. Trading Department 


HENDRICKS & EASTWOOD, INC. 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2 


Telephone Rittenhouse 6-1332 


Teletype PH 262 


BROOKE & CO. 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


N. E. Cor. 15th & Locust Sts. 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


300 N. Charles St. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 





NEELEY, ORVILLE C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


NEWMAN, ROBERT 
Newman & Co., Colorado Springs, 


OLIN, WALTER 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 


ORMSBEE, JACK 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


OWENS, JOHN C. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


PARKER, EVERETT 


PATTERSON, DONALD L. 
Boettcher and —— 


PERKINS, 
Denver "National" Bank 


PETERS, GERALD P. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


Cc, ARTHUR 
& ar 


Col. 


ee ae Jr. 


PLBASANT®, AARON 
The International Trust Co. 


QUINN, ARTHUR 
Quinn & Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


RAICHLE, JOSEPH L. 
Boettcher and Company 


REFSNES, JOS. E. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 


RICE, CHARLES J. 
Brereton, ay & Co., Inc. 


RICHARDSON, G. B. 
(oot a & Co. 


ROBERTS, MALCOLM F. 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 


ROBINSON, RAYMOND L. 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 


SARGEANT. RAYMOND BE. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 

SCANLAN, EARL M. 

Earl M, Scanlan & Co. 


TT. E, G. 
rrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


aaa JR., RICHARD M. 
Investment Service Corp. 


SEEMAN, GEORGE 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


SIGLER, THOMAS 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


SIMONS, BURDICK 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 


SIMPSON, BRYAN E. 

B. E. Simpson & Company 
SIPLE, H. W. 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
SMITH, C. EATON 


SMITH, CHARLES F. 
Investment Service Corporation 


SODEN, B. J. 
The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 


STITT, CARL E. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


STONE, ERNEST E. 
Stone, Moore & Company 


SUDLER, AMOS C. 
Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


SULLIVAN, JOHN J. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


SWAN, HENRY 
The United States National Bank of 
Denver 


SWEET, WILLIAM 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


TALLMADGE, MYLES P 
Tallmadge & Tallmadge 

TALLMADGE, ROBERT C. 
Tallmadge & Tallmadge 


TEMPEST, J. WILLIAM 
Investment Service Corp. 


TETTEMER, FRANK L. 
The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 


> THARP, 


HARRY 

King Merritt & Co. 
THOMPSON, PATRICK 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
TROUTMAN, WILLIAM E. 

Central Bank & Trust Co. 
TSCHUDI, FRANK N 
Bosworth. rth. Sullivan & Co. 


VANDERVORT, RUSSELL G. 
Denver National Bank 


VERNER, OGDEN C. 
Merrilj Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


VINEY, F. 


Tennis Match Winners 
At NSTA Convention 


Ist: Jules Bean, Singer, Bean & 
Mackie, Inc., New York City. 
2nd: Richard H. Goodman, Shields 
& Company, New York City, 


tied with Al Marcusson, In- 
vestment Dealers Digest, New 


York City. 


] 
SAMUEL K. PHILLIPS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


Herris, ‘ & Co. 


WALTER, FREDERICK D. 
Walter & Company 


WEBB, CHARLES W. 
U. 8. National Bank 
WILLARD, E. WARREN 


, Boettcher and Company 


WRITER, GEORGE 58. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


HAROLD D. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


YOUNG, RALPH 8. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


YOUNG, WILLIAM A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 








LISTED AND UNLISTED SECURITIES 


1601 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Philadelphia Bell System Teletype New York 
LOcust 4-2600 PH 375 COrtlandt 7-6814 














RAMBO, CLOSE & KERNER 


Incorporated 
1518 LOCUST ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Phila. Telephone New York Telephone 
PEnnypacker 5-2800 REctor 2-2820 


Corporate and Municipal Securities 


EDMUND J. DAVIS 
Vice President in Charge of 
Corporate Department 


JOSEPH R. CARSON 











Dealers and Brokers in 
Public Utility - Railroad - Industrial 
SECURITIES 


New Jersey and General Market Municipal Bonds 
Electronic and Television Securities 
Guaranteed and Leased Line Stocks 
Equipment Trust Obligations 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Mutual Funds Shares 


Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc. 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Investment Securities 


1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Philadelphia Phone Teletype New York Phone 
KIngsley 5-1716 PH 677 Whitehall areas 
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Mr. & Mrs. John J. Meyers, Jr., Gordon Graves & Co., New York City; Nathan Krumbholz, Mr. & Mrs. James F. Kelly, Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City; Joseph 
Siegel & Co., New York City; Mr. & Mrs. George V. Hunt, Starkweather & Co., 
New York City; Mr. & Mrs. Reginald J. Lenses Wertheim & ‘Co., New York “~~ 


V. McManus, Joseph 
McManus & Co., New York City; Mr. & Mrs. A. Gordon Crockett, Crockett & Co., Houston; 
Mrs. Graham W. Walker, New York City; George Dedrick, Joseph McManus & Co., New York City 








Vice-President: Everett M. Clayton, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Beane. 
MARION F 
Secretary-Treasurer: M. F. McDaniel, Webster & Gibson. TEV. 'N. Estes & Company, Inc. 


Elected: December, 1951; Took Office: January, 1952; Term Ex- WARD, JAMES C 
pires December 31, 1952. Third National Bank 


WARTERFIELD, CHARLES W. 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


Nashville Security Traders Association 


TEMPLE, THOMAS H. 
Temple Securities Corporation 


First American National Bank 
WEBSTER, ROBERT C. 
Webster & Gibson 


WILEY, DAVID W. 
Wiley Bros., Inc. 


WILEY, JAMES XK, 
Wiley Bros., Inc. 


WILSON, BUFORD G. 
Jack M. Bass & Company 


WORKE, Jr., ROBERT H. 
Cumberland Securities Corporation 


ZEITLER, JOHN R. 
Third National Bank 


ANDERSON, JOHN 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
ANDERSON, Jr., WILLIAM J. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
BASS, JACK M., 

Jack M. Bass & Company 
LELL, WALTER E. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
BURKHOLDER, H,. FRANK 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
CARRICO, CHARLES B. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 


HARP, ALFRED D. 
Alfred D. Sharp & Company 


SHILLINGLAW, RICHARD 
Mid-South Securities Co. 


SMITH, H,. LAIRD 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
SMITH, MARION 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
STEMPFEL, ROBERT 

Spencer Trask & Co. 


H. Laird Smith Everett M. Clayton M. F. McDaniel 


President: H. Laird Smith, Equitable Securities Corporation. 





1877—SEVENTY -FIVE YEARS OF LEADERSHIP—1952 





Underwriters, Distributors, Dealers 


Corporate and Municipal 
Securities 


— ~~ 


MOORE, LEONARD & LYNCH 


New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Telephone New York Telephone 
ATliantic 1-0358 Digby 9-3650 


Direct Private Wire to New York Office 


Teletype 
PG 397 











DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 
e NEW YORK CITY 


‘“ 


4 
IN) 


> 
REED, LEAR & CO. 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
New York Curb ( Assoc.) 


Branches 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PA. 


RA. e PITTSBURGH 


Bell Teletypes — New York City NY 1-1420 — Pittsburgh PGH 482 




















CLARK, HAROLD W. 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
CLAYTON, EVERETT M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DAVENPORT, C. EVAN 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
DERRYBERRY, LOUIS 

Hermitage Securities Company, Inc. 


EASTON, PORTER L 
re age Securities Co. 


ELKINS, O. C. 

Mid- South Securities Co. 
EVANS, JESSE H. 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
EVANS, N. PEYTON 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
EVE, PAUL F. 

Paul Eve & Co. 
FARRAR, RUDOLPH 

Temple Securities ciisusation 
GIBSON, Jr., JO 

Webster & Gibson 
HAGGARD, JOHN H. 

Webster & Gibson 


—. Tee R. WALTER 
J. Bradford & Co. 


aoe ALBERT 8. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


KEY, MARTIN B. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


KINGINS, MERVYN J 
Jack M. Bass & x 


KIRKPATRI Jr., EDWARD L. 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


KIRTLAND, FRED K. 
Hermitage Securities Company, Inc. 


LANDSTREET, Ill, BEVERLY W. 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


LAUPER, RUDOLPH 
First American National Bank 


i - b we R. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


LUSKY, IRA L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


MADDEN, BERT F. 
Mid-South Securities Co. 


MARTIN, 
Temple Becurities Corporation 


McD 
Webster & Gibson 


McLAUGHLIN, THOS. E. 
Wiley Bros., Inc, 


MITCHELL, T. H. 
Cumberland Securities Corporation 


NELSON, FINIS 
Pirst — National Bank 


NELSON, II, WILLIAM 
Clark, tandeinens & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


NICHOLS, RB. H. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


OAKLEY, A. G. 
W. N. Estes & Company, Inc. 


PAYNE, BRUCE 
Cumberland Securities Corporation 


PAYNE, CARR 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
PETTEY, HERBERT 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
PHILLIPS, W. W. 

Hermitage Securities Company, Inc 


PILCHER, MATTHEW, a 
Mid-South Securities Co 




















Telephone COurt 1-2830 Bell Teletype—PG 496 














THOMAS & COMPANY 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Municipal and Corporate 
Securities 


ALL TAX EXEMPT ISSUES 
GOVERNMENT — STATE — MUNICIPAL — LAND BANK 
TERRITORIAL AND REVENUE BONDS 


* 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Teletype Pittsburgh 289 ATlantic 1-8333 





PENNSYLVANIA ISSUES 


ACTIVE—INACTIVE LISTED—_UNLISTED 








TRADING MARKETS — RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 





C. S. McKEE & COMPANY 


MEMBERS PITTSBURGH STOCK EXCHANGE 
Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

















Convention Number 


sbi: 


Edward H. We'ch, Sincere and Company, Chicago; J. Harold Rossbach, Securities & 
Commission, Washington, D. C.; Raymond Rodgers, New York University, New York City; 
J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver; H. Russell Hastings, S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & 
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€ 


Exchange 
Phillip 
Co., Detroit 


New members of 


Executive Committee: 


Lawrence S. Pulliam, Weeden @& Co., 
Winton A. Jackson, First Southwest Company, Dallas; Walter G. Mason, Scott, H 
Inc., Lynchburg; Thompson M. Wakeley, A. C. Allyn & Company, Incorporated, 


Los Angeles; 
orner 





Baltimore Security Traders Association 


L. E. Ensor, Jr. 


President: H. Mitchell Bruck, Baumgartner, Downing & Co. 

Vice-President: Allison M. Berry, Robert Garrett & Sons. 

Secretary: Lawrence E. Ensor, Jr., Stein Bros. & Boyce. 

Treasurer: J. Thomas Yeager, Baker, Watts & Co. 

Governors: John G. Chenoweth, Jr., Baker, Watts & Co.; J. Carl 
Frank, John C. Legg & Company; William J. Herr, Alex. 
Brown & Sons; E. Elwood McClure, Stein Bros. & Boyce; Wil- 


liam C. Roberts, Jr., C. T. Williams & Company, Inc.; Jack 
Snyder, Mead, Miller & Co. 


National Committeemen: R. Emmet Bradley, John C. Legg & 
Company; Charles A. Bodie, Jr., Stein Bros. & Boyce. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 

BERRY, ALLISON M. 
Robert Garrett & Sons 

BLOCHER, THOMAS §8. 

BODIE, CHARLES A. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


H. Mitchell Bruck Allison M. Berry J. Thomas Yeager 


ARMSTRONG, EDWARD J. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


BAMBERGER, E. CLINTON 
Baumgartner, Downing & Co. 
BANEY, ARTHUR L. 
E. R. Jones & Co. 


ef Ah th tp th a Ye Ve Te, an A th th he th hh ha a 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


a a OO ODD RDP IP OR OE dd a 


eR ae Pg ig ee a sag a ag ee 


ee SEES IS a IEE ae eae ee 


NEWPORT STEEL CORPORATION 


BOYCE, JR., C. PREVOST 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
BRADLEY, BR. EMMET 
John C. Legg & Company 
BRADY, JOHN A. 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BROWN, J. DORSEY 
J. Dorsey Brown & Co. 
BRUCK, H. MITCHELL 
Baumgartner, Downing & Co. 
BUTLER, J. WILMER 
Baker, Watts & Co. 
BUTT, LEONARD J. 
c/o Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exch. 
CHAMBERS, ROBERT P. 
John C. Legg & Company 
CHENOWETH, Jr., JOHN G. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 
COLEMAN, WILLIAM F. 
, Harry M. Sheely & Co. 
CRUNKLETON, JOHN R. 
Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 
CRUNKLETON, Jr., JOHN R. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
EASTWICK, Jr., ANDREW M. 
George G. Shriver & Co., Inc. 
EBERWEIN, BERNARD E. 
Alex. Brown & Sons 
ENSOR, Jr., LAWRENCE E. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
FOUT, Jr., HENRY B. 
George G. Shriver & Co., Inc. 
FRANK, J. CARL 
John C. Legg & Company 


FREEMAN, EDWARD B. 
Lockwood, Peck & Co. 


GILBERT, DAVID H. 
Harry M. Sheely & Co. 


GRAY, E. GUY 
Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


GRESSITT, MORDECAI B. 
George G. Shriver & Co., Inc. 


GROSS, CHARLES 
Harry M. Sheely & Co. 


ee ee 


SS OS, SU Wg Ve ae th i i i i hh ha ha 


pa a ee, a, te, te ee ie 


eS, SSS Se 


2,2 WW, WO, UV, © Va Va ee An i i tae 


GUNDLACH, LOUIS P. 

Brooke & Co. 

RR, WILLIAM J. 

Alex. Brown & Sons 
HOFFMAN, JOHN M. 

John M. Hoffman Company 
JENNINGS, ARTHUR C. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KEAGLE, O. JOSEPH 

c/o Phil.-Balt. Stuck Exchange 
KELLERMANN, HOWARD L. 

Alex. Brown & Sons 
KIDD, C. NEWTON 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KLEIN, GUSTAV 

Mead, Miller & Co. 


KOLSCHER, JACK A. 
George G. Shriver & Co., Inc. 


REIN, HOWARD E. 
Equitable Trust Co. 
RIEPE, J. CREIGHTON 
Alex. Brown & Sons 
ROBERTS, Jr., WILLIAM C. 

Cc. T. Williams & Company, Inc. 
ROCK, CHARLES H. 

Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. City 
SADTLER, C. HERBERT 

Baker, Watts & Co. 
SENER, JOSEPH W. 

John C. Legg & Company 
SHEELY, HARRY M. 

Harry M. Sheely & Co. 
SNYDER, JACK 

Mead, Miller & Co. 
SOWERS, J. CLAIRE 

Mead, Miller & Co. 


KRIEGEL, LEO 
H. Landon Davies 
LIST, ROBERT 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
McCLURE, E. ELWOOD 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
MITCHELL, C. BENJAMIN 
Mitchell Securities, Inc. 
MORGAN, Jr., C. GERARD 
John C. Legg & Company 
NIEMEYER, HARRY J. 
Robert Garrett & Sons 
PIET, Jr., HARRY R. 
John D. Howard & Co. 
PINKERTON, CHARLES H. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 
POE, PHILIP L. 
Philip L. Poe & Co. 


SPILKER, C. ALFRED 
Equitable Trust Co. 


STROHMER, JOSEPH G. 

John C. Legg & Company 
SUNDERLAND, EDWIN P. 

John C. Legg & Company 
TAYLOR, PRESTON A. 

Mead, Miller & Co. 
WATTS, Jr., SEWELL 8. 

Baker, Watts & Co. 
WHITAKER, HAMILTON T. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
WHITE, GEORGE M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WILBUR, LeROY A. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
WILHELM, F. OSBORNE 

Cc. T. Williams & Company, Inc. 
YEAGER, G. THOMAS 

Baker, Watts & Co. 





Kentucky Securities 


Active Markets in All Issues 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
415 W. JEFFERSON STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


BELL TELETYPE 
LS 292 























= BANKERS BOND = ~ 


INCORPORATED 
Member Midwest Stock Exchange 
Ist FLOOR KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Bell Teletype LS 186 


Long Distance 238 


Kentucky Municipal Bonds 
Local Securities 


INVESTMENT DEPT. INVESTMENT DEPT. 


WOOD HANNAH, Asst. Mgr. 
CHARLES C. KING 
POWHATAN M. CONWAY 
ROBERT H. JOHNSTON, Jr. 


WILLIAM P. GRAGG 
ROBERT E. PURYEAR 


THOMAS GRAHAM, Manager 
HECTOR W. BOHNERT 
WILLARD P. McNAIR 
E. C. LEWIS 
JAMES M. FETTER 
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° » Pe Ss & Co., Seattle; Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt & Gardner, Mr. & Mrs. John M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadelphia; Mrs. Felix E. Maguire, 
- Eoules bee P nmk * agg os Pog SH v. Bailey, Foster & Marshall, Portland, Oregon Philadelphia; Mrs. James B. Maguire, Boston 





° ° : i ) HETER, CLYDE W. 
Kansas City Security Traders Association reeerer: Ween &. Deas. © Ae “Harris, Upham & Co. 


Secretary: Charles M. Harris, Harris, Upham & Co. McDONALD, CLAUDE M. 
‘ McDonald, Evans & Company 
National Committeeman; John Latshaw, Uhlmann & Latshaw. MESLER, MYRON D. 


Alternate: Laurence B. Carroll, Burke & MacDonald. George aa 9 é& Company 
Elected: January 4, 1952; Took Office: January 19, 1952; Term Columbian Securities Corp., Topeka 
Expires: January 20, 1953. ai is bee ine ae 


NOR’ FRANK a 
ROSTER OF MEMBERS Sarmt “Sion, Mecth & Co. Inc. 


(Members located in Kansas City unless HALL, EMMA M. a Wright, Snider Co. 
otherwise indicated) Commerce Trust Company e EARL W 
BACKLUND, C. W. HANNI, ARTHUR BR. . W. Price & Co., Inc. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Seltsam, Hanni & Co., Inc., zw xK oh ee 
BELCHER, DONALD D. Topeka, Kans. REED, C. K. 
Martin-Holloway-Belcher ’ oa Waddell & Reed, Inc. 
BERTRAND, FRANCIS » CHARLES s SNYDER, FRANK J. 
H. O. Peet & Co. Harris, Upham é& Co. Beecroft, Cole & Co., Topeka 


Laurence B. Carroll Frank W. North : BJOREKMAN, J. D. HARRISON, WILLIAM A. SOLOMON, HAROLD RB. 
William J. Dyer Charles M. Harris The Commerctai National Bank wanda & ie easees, BAneeD 5 


President: Laurence B. Carroll, Burke & MacDonald. as aoa Wael b eed, Inc. 4 Waddell & Reed, ine., New York, N. Y. 
Vice-President: Frank W. North, Barret, Fitch, North & Co. 


CHARMLEY, JOHN A. HUNTER, HAYWARD H. STOENNER, ARTHUR W. 
B. C, Christopher & Co. George K. Baum & pane Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. 


HARVEY VESTER, W. YD 
“oe Clayton aa JENNINGS, JOHN H. ony Cc. bate Tarcomnent Co. 
Bonds, Incorporated, Kansas City, Kans. 





LEMAN, HARRY UHLMANN. Jr.. PAUL 
H. O. Peet & Co. > JONES, CLARENCE E. Uhimann & Latshaw 


Stern Brothers & Co. 
COMBEST, EARL L. WAGNER, THEODORE F. 
CINCINNATI’S Prugh, Gombest & Land, Inc. JONES, KNEELAND Harris, Upham & Co. 


DILLARD, JACK A. E. Weltner & Co., Inc. wees, — ,- ° 
Comm Trust Com: ahler, Whi 0. 
OLDEST INVESTMENT FIRM a and LATSHAW, JOHN 


DYER, WILLIAM J. WELSH, MERLE L. 
Uhimann & Latshaw Suinens & ietmew Harris, Upham é& Co. 
LISTROM, LOWELL 


B. C. Christopher & Co. WHEE, LEONARD A. 


EVANS, HAROLD D. 
McDenald, Evans & Company KE, . Wahler, White & Co. 
90th YEAR GILLIS, A. H. LOCER, WHElAN @. WYMAN, FRANCIS A. 
A. H. Gillis & Company Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Stern Brothers & Co. 


GUMBINER, ALTON LUCAS, Jr., MARK A, ZAHNER, VICTOR H. 
George K. Baum & Company Lucas, Eisen & Waeckerle Zahner and Company 














GEO. EUSTIS & CO. 


OFFICERS TRADING MARKETS AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Geo. Eustis Jos. R. Work 


22, 0 ore y For 
OHIO SECURITIES 


e e e 














Field, Richards g. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Of Municipal & Corporate WMs. a MERICKA & Co. INC. 


Securities CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


DIRECT WIRE — MEMBERS 
1556 Union Commerce Bidg. 1207 Union Central Bidg. JOSEPH McMANUS & CO. MIDWEST STOCK 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO CINCINNATI 2, OHIO NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
Telephone PRospect 1-2770 Telephone Main 3776 
Teletype—CV 174 Teletype—CI 197 & CI 150 



























































Convention Number 


Mrs. Sheldon Parker, 


Pittsburgh; Walter G. Mason, Scott, Horner & Mason, inc., Lynchburg; 
Mrs. ne Collins, New York City (seated); Samuel E. Magid, Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 
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Cecil B. Pepper, = 2 & MelKinncn, Miami; Senet Holt, Thacueen @ McKinnon, Indianapolis; 


alter O’Hara, Thomson & McKinnon, New York City 





Florida Security Dealers Association 


Wm. M. Courtney Clinton T.McCreedy H. George Carrison 


President: William M. Courtney, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Jacksonville. 


Vice-President: Clinton T. McCreedy, McCreedy & Company, 
Inc., Miami. 


Secretary & Treasurer: H. George Carrison, Pierce-Carrison Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville. 


Governors: The officers and J. Herbert Evans, Beil & Hough, 


St. Petersburg; D. Kirk Gunby, A. M. Kidder & Co., De Land; 
F. Boice Miller, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami; Howard 
S. Wheeler, Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., Orlando. 


National Committeemen: George M. McCleary, Florida Securities 
Company, H. George Carrison, Pierce-Carrison Corporation, 
Jacksonville; F. Boice Miller, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., 
Miami. 

Elected: October 21, 1952; Took Office: November 1, 1952; Term 
Expires: October 31, 1953. 





—ROSTER OF MEMBERS— 


AHBE, JOHN L. 

Harris, Upham & Co., Palm Beach 
ALEXANDER, ROBERT U. 

Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miami 
ALLEMAN, F. MONROE 

Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., 

lando 
ANDERSON, WALTER T. 

Emerson Cook Co., Inc., 
ASHLEY, EDWIN F. 

King Merritt & Co., Inc., 
AYERS, IRA C. 

Emerson Cook Co., Inc., 
BARNES, DAVID 

Ranson-Davidson Co., Inc., 
BARR, TRACY B 

T. Nelson O'Rourke, Inc., 

Daytona Beach 
BARRETT, JOSEPH R. 

Plorida Securities Company, 

St. Petersburg 
BEATON, RB. A. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 
BEIL, Jr., FREDERIC C. 

Beil & Hough, St. Petersburg 
BELL, DOUGLAS M. 

Tripp & 6 Inc., Bradenton 
BIEDER, G. 

A. M. widder & Co., St. Petersburg 
BOWER, C. H. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 
BRADY, EUGENE P. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 


BRAYSHAW, DONALD B. 
Lord, Abbett & Co., Atlanta, 


BRUNDAGE, CHARLES F. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Sarasota 


CARDEGNA, JOHN 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Palm Beach 

CARRERE, HENRY M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Jacksonville 

CARRISON, H. GEORGE 
Pierce-Carrison Corporation, Jacksonville 


Or- 


Palm Beach 
Miami 
Palm Beach 


Coral Gables 


Ga. 


| THE BINGHAM-HERBRAND CORPORATION 


Toledo and Fremont, Ohio 


Manufacturers of automotive brake lever assem- 


blies, precision stampings, drop forgings, 


“Van-Chrome” drop forged hand tools 


and component parts for jet aircraft engines. 


CARSON, Jr., ROBERT B. 

Thomson & McKinnon, West Palm Beach 

CHILDRESS, FRANCIS B. 

Childress and Company, Jacksonville 
CHRYST, CLAYTON J. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Orlando 
CHRYST, JOHN M,. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Daytona Beach 
CHRYST, RICHARD 8. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Coral Gables 


CHURCHILL, WALTER R. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Jacksonville 


COLEY, MARION H. 


COOK, EMERSON C. 

Emerson Cook Co., Inc., Palm Beach 
COOK, KENNETH 

Emerson Cook Co., Inc., 
COOK, ROBERT H. 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami 
COOK, THOMAS M. 


Thomas M. Cook & Company, 
W. Palm Beach 


(Continued on page 54) 


Palm Beach 


T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 








CINCINNATI 


SECURITIES 
Unlisted 


J. E. MADIGAN & CO., inc. 


FORMERLY W. E. FOX & CO., INC. 
Members Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
18 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Telephone Main 1627 Teletype CI 494 
































WALTER, WOODY and HEIMERDINGER 


Specializing in the purchase and 
sale of municipal tax and revenue 
securities of all states. 


403 Dixie Terminal 
Building 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Phone Main 5072 and Main 7794 
Bell System Teletype CI 188 














THE E. KAHN’S SONS COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Producers of “AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
Hams — Bacon— Shortening 


A Full Line of Meat 
Food Products 





Preferred Stock and Common Stock Traded on the 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 


C 


if 
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Mike J. Stanko, White, Noble & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mr. & Mrs. Edward 
Co., Chicago; Donald B. “on Be ens, Cruttenden ‘a Co., Chicago; Mr. 
e 


& Mrs. 
Baker, Simonds & Co troit; 





V. Vallely, John Nuveen & 
Donald Fisher, 
Thomas E. King, Dempsey-Tegeler & hasan Chicago 





Florida Security Dealers Association 


(Continued from page 53) 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


DUELL, CLAUDE J. 

Thomson & McKinnon, St. Petersburg 
DUSKIN, JOSEPH H. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Palm Beach 
EDWARDS, W. RAY 

Atwill & Co., Miami Beach 


ELLIOTT, RAYMOND J. 


COURTNEY, WILLIAM M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Jacksonville 

CRANFORD, JAMES A. 
The Atlantic National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville 

CROUCH, LEO P. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Jacksonville 


DeLANO, OSCAR L, 
Goodbody & Co., St. Petersburg 


DICKSON, WILLIAM R. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Clearwater 


DOWNES, CHARLES E. 
Oakes & Company, Miami Beach 


Palm Beach 


EMERSON, W. A. 
Merrill ‘Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
St. Petersburg 


ENGLISH. EDWARD L. 
Gordon Graves & Co., Miami 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 








Underwriters and Dealers 


MUNICIPAL and CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 


THE FIRST CLEVELAND CORPORATION 


MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL CITY E. 6th BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 14 


Telephone 
PRospect 1-1571 


Teletype 
Bell System CV 443 & 444 























TRADING MARKETS 


UNION COMMERCE BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 14 
OHIO 


TELETYPE -CV 565 
CHerry 1-5050 
L D 500 
Open Wire to 
Troster, Singer & Co., New York City 











i awkins & Go. 


MEMBER 
MIOWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 





UNDERWRITERS - BROKERS - DISTRIBUTORS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


LEADER BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
TELETYPE Cv-4 


TELEPHONE—TOWER 1-3494 











Mr. & Mrs. Edward E. Parsons, Jr., Parsons & Cc.. 
inion Securities Cor 


Thursday, November 13, 1952 


Inc., Cleve and; Mr. 
ation, New York City; Mr. 
Florida Securities Company, St. 


& Mrs. Walter F. Saunders, 
& Mrs. George McCleary, 
esmattanintiedl 





ERICKSEN, ARTHUR C. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
ERICKSEN, CARLTON O. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., 
EVANS, J. HERBERT 
Beil & Hough, St. Petersburg 
EWING, CLAUDE M. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Pt. Lauderdale 
FISHMAN, HENRY M. 
Atwill & Company, Miami Beach 
FLINN, EMERY 
Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miami 
FOISY, M. L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
St. Petersburg 
FREEMAN, HOWARD W. 
H. W. Preeman & Co., Ft. Meyers 
FREEMAN, ROBERT T. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Sarasota 
GAISER, FREDERIC R. 
Axe Securities Corp., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
GAITHER, T. RAY 
Goodbody & Co., St. Petersburg 
GARNER, J. FRANKLIN 
Welsh, Davis & Co., Lakeland 
GIVENS, JOSEPH J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Miami 
GOGGIN, ROBERT W. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 
GUNBY, D. KIRK 
A. M. Kidder & Co., DeLand 
ee 


Daytona Beach 


Fenner & Beane, 


HALEY, SIDNEY W. 

Grimm & Co., 
HASZ, GEORGE A 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami 
HODGE, EDWARD C. 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc., Miami 
HOLDER, O. J. 

Merrill’ Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 

St. Petersburg 
HOLLOWELL, RALPH D. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Deland 
HOLT, WILSON C. 

Goodbody & Co., St. Petersburg 
HOPPER, HARRISON 

Goodbody & Co., St. Petersburg 
HOUGH, M R. 

Beil & Hough, 8t. : ees 
HOWARD, WILLIAM EK 

Thomson & McKinnon, St. Petersburg 
HUEY, GRANT 8. 

Paul A. Davis & Co., Miami 
HUGHES, THOMAS 

Thomson & McKinnon, Tampa 
HUKLE, JOSEPH F. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 

Miami Beach 
HULETT, WILLIAM B 

Thomson & McKinnon, Daytona Beach 
JACKSON, EDGAR W. 

Thomas M. Cook & Company 

W. Palm Beach 
JESTER, DeWITT T. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Tampa 
KEEFE, KENNETH M. 

Grimm & Co., Jacksonville 
KUHN, OLIVER W. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Tampa 
LEEDY, LOOMIS C. 

Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., 

Orlando, Fla. 
LEWIS, NATHANIEL L., 

Thomson & McKinnon, Orlando 
MATHEWS, &Jr., R. C. 

Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 
MeCREEDY, CLINTON T. 

McCreedy. & Company, Inc., 
MecNICHOL, HERBERT T. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Miami Beach 
MILLER, F. BOICE 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami 
MOORE, BUDD G. 

Paul A. Davis & Co., 
MOORE. PEGGY 

King Merritt & Co., Inc., 
MOORE. VICTOR 

King Merritt & Co., Inc., 
MORGAN, KNEALE 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 

Miami 
MORLEY, JOHN J. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Jacksonville 
MORRISON, ARCHIBALD R. 

T. Nelson O'Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
NELSON, CARL L. 


Sullivan, Nelson & Goss, inc. 
W. Palm Beach 


NEWMAN, ROBERT E. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Coral Gables 
NOEL, W. J. 

The Crummer Company, Inc., Orlando 
NOWELL, ROBERT E. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Ft. Lauderdale 


OLDFIELD, JOHN W. 
Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miam! 


Miami 


Miami 
Miami 


Miami 


PEARSON, JAMES 


PEPPER, CECIL B. 


PETERS, JOHN N 


PHELPS, ORIN M. 
PIERCE, 
PIERCE, PAUL L, 

PIERCE, ROBERT J. 


PIERCE, THOMAS 8. 

POWELL, MORGAN P. 
PRESCOTT, BARNARD 
READ, 
ROBERTS, Jr., ALBERT 


ROBERTSON, 


ROBINSON, 


RYAN, THEODORE W. 
SADLER, C. U. 


SALKAY, ZOLTAN 


SEABER, ALFRED M. 


SHARP, NATHAN S8. 


SHAVER, FLOYD N. 

Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 
SHAVER, JR., STANLEY C. 

Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 
SHAW, HERBERT I. 

Vance, Sanders & Company, Boston 
SMITH, DERWIN B. 

W. H. Heagerty & Co., St. Petersburg 
SOBODA, Jr., EDWARD M. 

Gordon Graves & Co., Miami 

ee ae NORMAN E. 

. M. Kidder & Co., Jacksonville 

cama ERNEST 58. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Ft. 
SULLIVAN, JAMES B. 

Sullivan, Nelson & Goss, Inc., 

W. Palm Beach 
SYMONS, GEORGE K. 

W. H. Heagerty & Co., St. Petersburg 
TERRY, LINTON H. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Lakeland 
THROM, HAROLD J. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Miami Beach 
TUFFLI, Jr., GILBERT F. 

Oakes & Company, Miami Beach 
UFFORD, HENRY M. 

Calvin Bullock, Ponte Vedra 
VALENTINE, KIMBALL 

Vance, Sanders & Company, Boston 
VAN HUSAN, HAROLD M. 

Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miami 
VAN BRYN, JOHN 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 

Palm Beach 


WELLBORN, H. C. 
Pierce-Carrison Corporation, Jacksonville 


WHEELER, HOWARD 5. 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., Orlando 


WHEELER, JR., JOSEPH N. 
Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 


WHITEHEAD, CLINTON 8. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Miami 


WILEY, JAMES K. 
Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 


WINTERS, JONATHAN H. 
Gordon Graves & Co., Miami 


WRIGHT GARLAND P. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Ft. Lauderdale 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Palm Beach 


Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Miami Beach 


Gordon Graves & Co., Miami 


CLYDE C. 
Pierce-Carrison Corporation, Jacksonville 


Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., Orlando Myers 


Pierce-Carrison Corporation, Jacksonville 


Plorida Securities Company, 
St. Petersburg 


Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 


A. M. Kidder & Co., Tampa 


E. D. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 


Goodbody & Co., St. Petersburg 


LEWIS B. 
Gordon Graves & Co., Miami 


HUGH B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Orlando 


ROGERO, A. C. 


Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 
GERS, ROBERT C. 

met & Company, Miami Beach 

Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 

Ranson-Davidson Co., Coral Gables 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Jacksonville 


A. M,. Kidder & Co., Miami 


Harris, Upham & Co., Delray Beach 





EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


erving the automotive, aircraft, 
marine and other important industries, including motor 
truck axles and axle parts; heater-defroster units; leaf 
and coil springs; stampings; permanent mold gray 
iron Castings; rotor pumps; spring washers; snap 
rings, cold drawn steel; sodium cooled, poppet, and 
Free valves; turbo-jet engine blades, tappets, hydraulic 
valve lifters, valve seat inserts; Dynamatic drives, 


brakes and dynamometers; and other similar products. 


i General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 

PLANTS: Cleveland, Massillon, Ohio ° Battle 

Creek, Lawton, Detroit, Marshall, Saginaw, Vassar, Michigan 
PLANTS OPERATED BY SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: 


Kenosha, Wisconsin * London, Ontario 








Convention Number 


. & Mrs. A. Gordon Crockett, Crockett & Co., Houston; Mr. & Mrs. Richard H. Goodman, 
Dallas Rupe & Son, 


Shields & C. 





pany, New York City; Mr. & Mrs. Harry F. Reed 
Dallas; Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co., Cleveland 
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Mr. & Mrs. George H. Earnest, Fewel & Co., Los Angeles; Henry G. Isaacs, Virginia Securities 
Company, Norfolk, Va.; Mrs. Edward E. Parsons, Jr., Cleveland; Mr. & Mrs. 


Orville G. Allen, Lynch, Allen & Company, Inc., Dallas 





Security Traders Club of St. Louis 


Richard H. Walsh Haworth F. Hoch Ralph M. Moberly 


William J. Blake Walter A. Beckers 


Ernest D. Willer 


President: Richard H. Walsh, Newhard, Cook & Co. 


First Vice-President: Haworth F. Hoch, McCourtney-Brecken- 
ridge & Co. 


Second Vice-President: Ralph M. Moberly, I. M. Simon & Co. 


Veje[eiy) 


MEDUSA GRAY PORTLAND CEMENT 


MEDUSA WATERPROOFED GRAY 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


MEDUSA “MEDCO” HIGH EARLY 
STRENGTH CEMENT 


MEDUSA AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT 
MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


MEDUSA WATERPROOFED WHITE 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


MEDUSA WHITE TILE GROUT CEMENT 
MEDUSA STONESET CEMENT 
MEDUSA BRIKSET CEMENT 
MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT PAINT 
MEDUSA RUBBER BASE PAINT 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFING POWDER 
MEDUSA CONCENTRATED WATERPROOFING PASTE 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
1000 Midland Building ; Cleveland 15, Ohio 
(Listed on Midwest Exchange) 


Third Vice-President: William J. Blake, Fusz-Schmelzle & Co. 
Secretary: Walter A. Beckers, Paul Brown & Co. 
Treasurer: Ernest D. Willer, Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis. 


FRANEY, FRANK 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


FRIEDMAN, WM. STIX 
vena it tle Brokaw “4 Co. 


National Committeemen: Richard H. Walsh, Newhard, Cook & 
Co.; John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated; 
Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt & Gardner; Edward H. Morfeld, 


Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett. 


Elected: October 30, 1952; Take Office: October 30, 1952; Term 


Expires: October, 1953. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


ARNSTEIN, Jr., FREDERIC A. 
Stix & Co. 


ase. SIDNEY L 
. Edwards & Sons 


pa 


BAKEWFLL, EDWARD 
Stix & Co. 


U, ELMER 
Taussig, hay & Co., Inc. 
BARKLAGE, LOUIS 
IM, Simon & Co. 
BAUCOM, CHARLES 
North American Securities Co. 
BECKER, WALTER A. 
Paul Brown & Co. 
BITTING, KENNETH H. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beate 
BLAKE, WILLIAM J. 
FPusz-Schmelzle & Co. 
BLEWER, CLARENCE F. 
Blewer, Heitner & Glynn 
— WILLIAM 
be Devine & 
ones RAYMOND 
Bankers Bond & a Co. 
BOSCHERT, DANIEL C. 
Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 


BOYD, Jr., A. SHAPLEIGH 
Albert yt & Sons, Inc. 


BRAMMAN, WARD O. 
Bramman- Schmidt Busch, Inc. 


BRECKENRIDGE, HUNTER 
McCourtney-Breckenridge & Co. 


BRENNAN, EMMET J. 
Brennan & Company 


BROCKMEYER, E. H. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


BROCKSMITH, H. L. 
Scherck, Richter Company 

BRONEMEIER, JOSEPH 

Scherck, Richter Company 


UNN, JOHN W. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 


1 BURNS, EUGENE T. 


Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 


BURTCH, B. W. 
Henry, Franc & Co. 


BYRNE, R. EMMET 
Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 


CADLE, CHESTER J. 
Central Republic , 


bay ge JAMES M. 
Smith , Moore & Co. 


CARPENTER, JR., GEORGE BR. 
Moody’s Investors Service 


CLOONEY, LEO R. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 
CONDIE, Jr. HERBERT D. 
ewhard. — 


COOK, HENEY Cook & Co. 
CORLEY, C. F. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
CREELY, WALTER J. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


CUMMINGS, JOHN P. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


DARMSTATTER, E. W. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 


DEMPSEY, DUMONT G. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


EPPE, RALPH 
Edward D. ngt & Co. 


DOWDALL, WM. 
Wm. P. Deedall ‘& Co. 


DEUMMOND, KENNETH 


ESSERT, EARL 

Midwest Stock Exchange 
EVANS, CHARLES D. 

Redden and Company 
FARROW, FRED F 

Albert Theis & Sons, Inc. 


FELSTEIN, SAM 
Henry, Franc & Co. 


FISCHER, JOSEPH 58. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


. FT. 
Merrill’ Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane FRAHM, HERBERT 
Mercantile Trust Company 


ve es & ~. 
GABLE, 


GARDNER, FRED W. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 


GERSTUNG, WILLIAM B. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


GIGER, HAROLD 
Blair, Rollins & Co., In 


GLAS EDWIN 
— Vogel & Co. 


GLYNN, Jr., JOSEPH 
Blewer, Heitner & Glynn 


(Continued on page 56) 


L, JOHN 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 








@ CORPORATION e@ 


129 EAST MARKET BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
. we 
Investment Dealers and Underwriters. Specialists 
in issues of Indiana Tax Exempt and Corporate 
Securities. 


Teletype IP-298 Telephone MA- 4321 
MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


eeeeeeeeeeeaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeaee eee eee 


INDIANAPOLIS BOND AND SHARE 
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OFFERINGS WANTED 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


PARSONS &« CO., INC. 


Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Teletype: CV 652 


Telephone: 
TOwer 1-0313 


Members Natl. Assn. Securities Dealers 








IN CLEVELAND 
IT’S CORB LISTON 


OVER THE COUNTER SPECIALIST 
FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


PRESCOTT & CO. 


Members New York, Midwest and Other Principal 
Stock Exchanges 


900 National City Bank Building 
CLEVELAND 14 


Telephone: PRospect 1-6300 Bell Teletype—CV 97 
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pag ” A om 4 
: eaten Mr. & Mrs. Everett W. Snyder, E. W. Snyder & Co., Syracuse; Mr. & Mrs. George J. Elder, Straus, 
_— fae et an oe te, ste PT. tas eon = tee "Tae _ ” Blosser & McDowell, Detroit; Mr. & Mrs. Harry J. Hudepohl, Westheimer and Company, Cincinnati 








‘ ¥, OLIVER B. REDDEN, TARLETON TAUSSIG, WILLIAM H. 
Secur ity Tr ader 4 Club of St. Louis = Seema & Co. Redden and > amend Merrill Lynch, * ease Fenner & Beane 
HOCH, HAWORTH F. wey ey . ‘= 6 ae 
(Continued from page 55) McCourtney-Breckenridge & Co. wards & Sons Semp’ —y ‘o., Inc. 


WLSTEIN, EDWARD REIMAN, WM. L. TEGELER, JEROME F. 
ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— ° on. Walker & Co. Edward D. Jones & Co. Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
HONIG, THEODORE C. REIS, GEORGE J. TENENBA HARRY 
GODBOLD, EARL Sa EARL Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. Mercantile Trust Company Peltason, um Co. 
GOODING, RUSSELL H. HAHN, F. Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated  Scherck, Richter Company Peltason, — Co. 
O. H. Wibbing & Co. GH. Walker & kg HUEBNER, CHARLES ROACH, HERBERT M. THES, 11 RT 
GRAF. RUDOLPH HARRIS, IRWIN Midwest Stock Exchange O. H. Wibbing & Co. Albert Theis & = Sons, Inc. 
G. H. Walker & Co. Scherck, Richter” ‘Company ene EET 3. ROBINSON, SPENCER H. THOMAS, JOHN R. 
GREEN, JR., ARTHUR W. HARTNETT, WM. H. / rs 


Edward D. Jones & Co. Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 
AN . NALD H. TIBB ANTO 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett JONES, EDWARD D. 8 NDERS, DO as. B E, "atte 
GUION, ROBERT H. HARVEY, JOSHUA A. Edward D. Jones & Co. win Sand Tibbe 


Newhard, Cook & Co. A. G. Edwards & Sons JORDAN, ROY W. SCHERCK, GORDON VOGEL, LEON. 


Scherck, Richter Company ane Cc 
Walker & Co. Vogel ‘0. 
GUMMERSBACH, ALBERT E. HEITNER, NORMAN E. G. B. Walker SCHIRP, GREGORY 3. 

Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. Blewer, Heitner & Glynn ye gous B. Taussig, Day & Co., Inc. waLan, R poomane & _ 
HAEUSSLER, WALTER C. HELLER, IRVIN A. ; SCHLUETER. B. L. WALSH, ROBERT A. 
KEANEY, FRANK X. 

Paul Brown & Co. Newhard, Cook & Co. Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated Newhard, Cook & Co. Dempsey- Tegeler & 
KELLY. a 8. . SCHMELZLE, ALBERT M. WEBB, FRANK X. 
Pusz-Schmelzle Co. 
ate Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated SE _ EDWARD 


KERR, KENNETH WEBER, VINCENT ©. 
We generally have buying and selling orders in the A. G. Edwards & Sons Newhard, Cook & Co. V. C.’ Weber & Co. 


SESTRIC, MICHAEL J. 

following list of over the counter securities: ny ‘=. Edward D. Jones & Co. warre, ar Company 

KLEIN, ELMER B. mem, as WHITE, F. HOW 
Aetna Standard Engineering McCaskey Register Harvey, Klein & Co., Inc. , e > Goldman, Secns & & Co. 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement Ohio Leather KNIOKMETER, LESTER W. es ne me. VE. &-. yam 
Bessemer Securities Ohio Water Service KNIGHT, NEWELL 8. SLAYTON, HOVEY E. WIBBING, RAY H. 
4 : Slayton & Company, Inc. Redden and Company 

Commrcial Shearing & Stamping Peerless Cement Mercantile Trust Company 


SMITH, ELMER C. WICKMANN, W. JACK 
Federal Machine & Welder Valley Mould & Iron ee ey U. 8. Savings Bond Division 


‘ Pederal ve Banik Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
Industrial Silica Youngstown Steel Car LEWIS, HUGH W 


ERNEST D. 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. a WALTER A. "ithe Bostmen's National Bank of St. 
Louls . G. Mills & Company 


oui ELLIOT 4d. 
LOTTMAN, CHAS. 8. — Jr., JAMES A. 
Kerwin, Fotheringham & Co., Inc. Elliot H. Stein é& Co. Brothers 


BUTLER, WICK & Co. garrett Herrick & Co., Inc. “iNewhard, « Cook & Co. zasom, JOHN F. 


Bramman-Schmidt-Busch, Inc. 
SUECK, ROBERT J. 
UNION NATIONAL BANK BUILDING a wey 1 The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. ZINZER, HERMAN J. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO ase. VIRGEN? Louis Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
Telephone 4-4351 Paul Brown & Co. 
MATTHEW, DAVID 8. 
White & Company 


MATYE, JOHN F. NOBECKM HIN A DIVERSIFIED BUSINESS 
_aa SELLING TO 
“ Bekardt, Petersen & Co. Tne ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 


MEYER, EUGENE J. 
Municipal Bond Corp. 


MILLS, ANDREW 5S. 


SECURITIES 3 mais <i Based upon the processing of many kinds of transparent films, 
= & ©, Bae & Company foils and other materials, The Dobeckmun Company has grown, 
my yyy A in 24 years, from the original creators of cellophane cigar 


MOREY, Jr., RICHARD wrappers to a national business serving essential industries 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 


MORFELD, EDWARD H. with many diversified products. For instance: 


GAYNE & Co | a ae For Foods, confections, pharma- For the graphic arts . . . high- 
- ’ 


| 6©6.- Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett ceuticals, chemicals, tobacco, finish, hard-wearing, film- 
UNION COMMERCE BUILDING NEUWOEBRNER, HIRAM 


| White & C metal products .. . 8, k- laminated cover stock, label 
CLEVELAND NEWCOMB, LOWELL bags, pac 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. age material, labels, package P4PET- 


NEWELL, JAMES E. wraps, box covers; in flexible For textiles . . . non-tarnish- 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 


NEWHARD, CHAPIN §. films, foils, laminated combi- ing, Lurex metallic yarn, for 


Newhard. Cook & Co. nations. garments, draperies, uphol- 
Gtifel, Wiociaus & c icinaied: Incorporatea steries, f we decorative textile 


NORDMAN, JOHN For the electrical industry ... fabrics. 


COLLIN, NORTON & Co. nk aoe, light-weight, space-saving in- for eay ladestry . . . custom- 


Associate Members New York Curb Exchange Pe sagen na card sulation, im tape and sheet laminated films, foils and 
m rs New York Stock Busbenee Elliot H. Stein & Go. form, for wire, cable and other materials for utilitarian 


Members Chicago Board of Trade OLDENDORPH,. EDWARD motors. . : 
Smith, Moore & Co. or decorative purposes 


° ne Seiiees's et: thie. These diversified products for essential industries are manu- 


RUSS KEIER, Manager OWEILE. THOMAS factured in Cleveland, Ohio, and Berkeley, Calif. If you would 


; : Eckhardt Petersen & Co., Inc. like to know more about us, write for brochure “A Typical 
Unlisted Trading Department 


PAPIN. PIERRE LOISEL _  MAmerican Industry”. The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland 1,0. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


7 PAULI, RORERT A. Branches at Atianta, Berkeley, Boston, 
Scherck, Richter Company Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, indian- 
GARDNER BLDG., 506 MADISON AVE. 


PELTASON PAUL E. apolis, Les Angeles, Milwaukee, DOBE 
tason,. enen New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, of AA 
a s TOLEDO, OHIO ‘ Pel ms T baum Co. Portiand, $1. Louis, $t. Pavl and fata ¢ UN 
elephone ADams 6131 Bell System Teletype TO 190 a ie rdt- ooo = ae. tee. Seattie. Representatives everywhere. VVERTER abe a 


= POPPER. ELVIN K. 
I. M. Simon & Co. 








TOWER 1-1345 





























Convention Number 


Mr. & Mrs. John F. McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., New York City; Mr. & Mrs. 
Harry L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City 


Bond Club of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Warren R. Wallace 


Francis Q. Coulter Charles T. Heaton 


President: Warren R. Wallace. 
Vice-President: Edward J. Smith, Smith, Bishop & Co. 





UNDERWRITING © DISTRIBUTING © TRADING 


LISTED & UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


Through our own retail and wholesale 
distribution we offer unusual facilities for 
the placement of blocks of Securities 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


Cruttenden & Co. 


209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET TELEPHONE DE 2-0500 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


LINCOLN DENVER 


OMAHA 




















SILLS, FAIRMAN & HARRIS 
INCORPORATED 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
Chicago 
Peoria, Ill. 


New York 


Gary, Ind. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Emporia, Wichita, Salina, Kans. 
Direct Private Wire to W. E. Hutton & Co., N. Y. 


* 
Underwriters and Distributors of 
Municipal, Public Utility, Railroad and 
Industrial Securities 


* 


Telephone 
DEarborn 2-1421 


COMPLETE TRADING PFACILITIES 
SPECIALISTS IN LOCAL MARKETS 


Teletype 
CG 864 























Treasurer: Francis Q. Coulter, Syracuse Trust Company. 


Mr. & Mrs. George McAleer 
Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis; Mr. & Mrs. Fred G. Morton, The Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee 
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Dominick & Dominick, New York City; Mr. & Mrs. Ralph C. Deppe, 





Secretary: Charles T. Heaton, William N. Pope, Inc. 


Board of Governors: Clarence A. Goodelle; William G. Lapham, 


NSTA 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Pearne W. Billings, Cohu & Co.; 
Harry C. Copeland, Reynolds & Co.; Delwin H. Gidley, Geo. 


D. B. Bonbright & Co. 


Elected: January 21, 1952; Took Office: January 21, 1952; Term 


Expires: February 1, 1953. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


BICKELHAUP, ALBERT 
Cohu & Co. 


BILLINGS, PEARNE W. 
Cohu & Co. 


BISHOP, WESLEY 
Smith, Bishop & Co. 


BULLOCK, EDWARD J. 
Reid-Bullock Co. 


CANDEE, HORACE F. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
CARY, DANIEL W. 

Reynolds & Co. 


COPELAND, HARRY C. 
Reynolds & Co. 


COULTER, FRANCIS Q. 
Syracuse Trust Co. 
CUMMINGS, 


ERNEST M. 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 


DAY, MARSHALL W. 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 


EASTMAN, DREW G. 
Eastman & Co. 


EMMONS, EDWARD L. 
Reynolds & Co. 
ENGREN, GEORGE M. 
FELDMAN, RICHARD 
GEHM, GEORGE W. 
Pirst Trust & Deposit Co. 
GIDLEY, DELWIN H. 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 
GOODELLE, CLARENCE A. 


GRABAU, ALVIN J. 
Grabau-Buchman 


GRAVES, J. LLOYD 
William N. Pope, Inc. 


GRIMES, WILLIAM GH. C. 
Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc. 


HEATON, CHARLES T. 
William N. Pope, Inc. 


JOHNSON, ORLIE D. 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 
KASBERGER, THOMAS 8. 


. BEVERLEY 8. 
B. H. Lapham & Company 


LAPHAM, Jr., WILLIAM G. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


LeVEILLIE, G. N. 


MARSH, WILLIAM 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


McGURK, ROBERT T. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


MILES, JOHN P. 
L. DC. Sherman & Co. 


MULCOCK, ERNEST BR, 
E. R. Mulcock & Co. 
POPE, WILLIAM N. 
William N. Pope, Inc. 
POZZI, FRANK 
Solvay, N. Y. 
ROBERTS, JAMES 


ROLLINS, KARL B. 
K. B. Rollins & Co. 


SCHELLENBERG, LeROY H. 
William N. Pope, Inc. 


SCHMIDT, NORMAN C. 
Clarence A. Goodelle 


SMITH, EDWARD J. 
Smith, Bishop & Co. 


comm, tee V- 
Leo V. Smith & Co. 


SNYDER, EVERETT W. 
E. W. Snyder and Co. 
STOKES, ROY H. 
Merchants National Bank 
SUITS, GILBERT 


THORNE, WILLIAM J. 
Syracuse Trust Co. 


ar, me * 


WALLACE, WARREN &. 
Payettevilie, N. Y. 


“reynolds & CO. 








THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
207 East Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 








Wisconsin 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Chicago Office 
135 South LaSalle Street 


Saint Paul Office 
144 Endicott Building 


Madison Office 
First National Bank 
Building 


Wausau Office 
First American State Bank 
Building 


























SERVING 
THE 


H eartland 
OF IOWA’S RICHEST SOIL 





23 of the 32 counties served by lowa 
Electric Light and Power Company are 
among U.S. Agriculture’s 200 Richest 














ALES MANAGEMENT surveys credit Iowa with 42 of the 
top 200 counties in the nation. Iowa Electric Light and 
. . 23 of these 
in the top agricultural income group. Plenty of power is avail- 


Power Company operates in 32 counties . 


able for the industrial expansion being attracted to the area. 
Ever increasing revenues and an enviable record of franchise 
renewals offers an investment you can recommend confidently. 
Write for a copy of our Annual Report for your files. 


IOWA ELECTRIC LIGHT: POWER 
Cohgppny 


GENERAL OFFICES: Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Alabama Security Dealers Association 


Clyde Ulmer Mortimer A. Cohen John Eddins 


President: Clyde Ulmer, Courts & Co., Birmingham. 


Vice-Presidents: Mortimer A. Cohen, Sterne, Agee & Leach, 
Montgomery; Ogden Shropshire, Shropshire & Company, Mo- 
bile. 


Secretary: John Eddins, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham. 

Treasurer: Joseph P. Lombardo, Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 
Birmingham. 


Executive Committee: Marion E. Baxley, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Montgomery; Milton S. Boyce, Merrill Lynch, 


Trading Markets 


Iowa Electric Light & Power Co. 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 


Common and Preferreds 


SINCERE AnD COMPANY 


MEMBERS OF 
New York Stock Exchange 
and all Principal Stock and 
Commodity Exchanges 


CHICAGO 


Teletype 
CG 252-656 & 657 











CHICAGO 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SPECIALISTS 
SINCE 
1926 


SWIFT, HENKE & CoO. 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Birmingham; Fred A. Hayley, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Mobile; James R. Hendrix, Hendrix & 
Mayes, Inc., Birmingham; Hugh Morrow, Jr., Watkins, Morrow & 
Co., Birmingham; W. Berney Perry, Berney Perry & Company, 
Inc., Birmingham; Leo C. Turner, Marz & Co., Birmingham; 











Trading markets maintained in Chicago 





UNLISTED SECURITIES 





Republic Investment Company, Inc. 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


FRanklin 2-1150 Teletype: CG 2197 & CG 1614 


Direct Wires to 
New York, Kansas City, Missouri and Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








George M. Wood, George M. Wood & Co., Montgomery. 


National Committeemen: Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, 
Birmingham; Miles A. Watkins, Jr., Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, 


Inc., Birmingham. 


Elected: December, 1951; Took 
Expires, December 31, 1952. 


Office: January 1, 1952; Term 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


ADAMS, RALPH E. 
Berney Perry & 
mingham 

AGEE, RUCKER 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 

ALLISON, Jr., CHARLES J. 

Equitable Securities Corporation, 
mingham 

ANDREWS, J. WARREN 
Pirst National Bank, Montgomery 


AEMSTRONG, ERNEST 

Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery 
BACON, ROBERT 8. 

Pirst National Bank of Mobile, Mobile 


BAXLEY, MARION 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Montgomery 

BONHAM, JOHN A, 
Sellers, Doe & Company, Montgomery 


BOYCE, MILTON 8. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fennere & Beane, 
Birmingham 


BRODNAX, MARION J. 
Brodnax & Knight, Inc., Birmingham 


BROWN, C. BLYTHE 
Cumberland Securities Corporation, Bir- 
mingham 


CARLISLE, C. JUDSON 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 


CARLSON, ROBERT H. 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 


CARLSON, Jr., Rebert H. 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 


COHEN, MORTIMER A. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery 


CONVILLE, KNOX A. 
Conville & Company, Birmingham 


COX, JOHN B., Jr. 
Birmingham Trust National Bank, 
Birmingham 


CROW, Jr., JAMES 8. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc. Birmingham 


CRUMPTON, TOM U. 
T. U. Crumpton & Co., Inc. Birmingham 
DARBY, Jr., NOLAN C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 


DOE, WELDON 
Sellers, Doe & Company, Montgomery 
EDDINS, JOHN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 


ELIASBERG, JULIEN 
Selma 


Company, Iinc., Bir- 


Bir- 


FORE, ROBERT B. 
Pirst National Bank of Birmingham, 
Birmingham 
FRAZER, FRANK B. 
Shropshire & Company, Mobile 
HAWORTH, HOWARD 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 
HAYLEY, FRED 
Merchants National Bank, Mobile 
HECHT, GEORGE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 
HENDRIX, JAMES BR. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Birmingham 
HERZBERG, BERNARD F. 


Odess, Martin & Herzberg, 
mingham , 


HOLLEMAN, 8S. BROOKS 
Hugo Marx & Co., Montgomery 


HUBBARD, CHARLES C. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Montgomery 


HYDINGER, EB 8. 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 


JEMISON, Jr., JOHN 8. 
Marx & Company 


Inc., Bir- 


JOYANT, A. W. 
American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Mobile 
KNIGHT, Jr., ROY W. 
Brodnax & Enight, Inc., Birmingham 
LEACH, EDMUND C. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery 


LEE, ALONZO H. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 


LESLIE, OWEN C. 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., Tus- 
caloosa 


LOMBARDO, JOSEPH P. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., Bir- 
mingham 


LONG, KENNETH 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 


LYNN, HENRY 8. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 


MARTIN, ELBERT H. 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., Bir- 
mingham 


MARX, V. HUGO 

Hugo Marx & Company, Birmingham 
MARX, Jr.. ¥V. HUGO 

Hugo Marx & Company, Birmingham 
MARX, WILLIAM 

Hugo Marx & Company, Birmingham 


MASTERS, ERNEST 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


MAYES, HAROLD B. 

Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Birmingham 
McREE, 8. A. 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 


MOHR, SIDNEY J. 
Thornton, Mohr & Company, Montgomery 


MOHR, JR., SIDNEY J. 
Thornton, Mohr & Company, Montgomery 


MORROW, Jr., Hugh 
Watkins, Morrow & Company, Birming- 


NABERS, DEAYTON 
Pirst National Bank, Birmingham 


ODESS, LEWIS J. 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., Bir- 
mingham 


PERRY, W. BERNEY 
Berney Perry & 


Company, Inc., 
mingham 


Bir- 





Thursday, November 13, 1952 


PERRYMAN, C. J. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Montgomery 
SCHULHAFER,. LOUIS 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., 
mingham 


SELLERS, PHILLIP 
Sellers, Doe & Company, Montgomery 


SHROPSHIRE, OGDEN 
Shropshire & Company, Mobile 


SMITH, HENRY M. 
Stubbs, Emith & Lombardo, 
mingham 

STANSEL, ARTHUR 
Courts & Company, Birmingham 


STERNE, MERVYN H. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingha \ 


STUBBS, Jr., GEORGE H. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, 
mingham 


THORNTON, J. MILLS 
Thornton, Mohr & Company, Montgomery 


THORNTON, Jr., J. MILLS 
Thornton, Mohr & Company, Montgomery 


TURNER, LEO C. 
Marx & Company, Birmingham 


ULMER, CLYDE 
Courts & Company, Birmingham 


VINCENTELLI, JOHN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Montgomery 


WALKER, CULLOM 
Marx & Company, Birmingham 


WALKER, JOSEPH 
Marx & Company, Birmingham 


WATKINS, Jr., MILES A. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., Bir- 
mingham 

WATKINS, WARNER 58. 


Watkins, Morrow & Company, Birming- 
ham 


WATKINS, Jr., WARNER S58. 
Watkins, Morrow & Co., Birmingham 


WOOD, GEORGE M. 
George M. Wood & Company, Mont- 
gomery 


Bir- 


Inc., 


Bir- 


Inc., 3ir- 











Underwriters, Brokers and Distributors 
of Listed and Unlisted 


Investment Securities 


STRAUS, BLOSSER & McDOWELL 


Members 





New York Stock Exchange—Midwest Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange—New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Telephone ANdover 3-5700 


New York Detroit Kansas City 


Milwaukee Grand Rapids 
Private Wire System Coast to Coast 


Teletype CG 650-651 
Mt. Clemens 














105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3 
Tel. STate 2-5770 





Underwriters and Distributors 


- Corporate and Municipal Securities 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 


Founded 18090 


314 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2 
Tel. Garfield 1980 














THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 





Ohio’s 





SECURITY DEALERS 


Largest 


SPECIALIZED — PROMPT 
CLEARINGS 


We clear for dealers in New York 


- Pittsburgh - Chicago - Cleveland. 


Address Loans and Securities De- 
partment. Teletype: CV 240. 


Bank 











Convention Number 
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Mr. & Mrs. Kermit B. Sorum, A_lison-Williams Company, Minneapolis; Karen Sorum; 
Mr. & Mrs. Howard J. Eble, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., Cleveland 


Mr. & Mrs. George R. McAleer, Dominick & Dominick, ag York City; Mr. & Mrs. Richard H. Walsh, 
Newhard, Cook & Co., St. Louis; Mr. & Mrs. Phillip J . Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver 








Securities Dealers of the Carolinas Vice-President: Ernest H. Pringle, E. H. Pringle & Co., 





J. Lee Peeler Ernest H. Pringle Robert S. Hays 


President: J. Lee Peeler, J. Lee Peeler & Company, Inc., 
Durham, N. C. 











Brokers and Dealers in 


Over the Counter Securities 


Since 1924 


& TRACY 


inc. 


120 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone STate 2-4151 


ROGERS 


Direct wires to our Correspondents 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. SMITH, HAGUE & CO. 
NEW YORE DETROIT 




















WE MAINTAIN 
ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS IN 
UNLISTED SECURITIES 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Paal FL.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 


Peoria 


Rockford 
Trading Dept. Teletype CG-405 





Charleston, S. C. 


“Secretary: Edgar M. Norris, Greenville, S. C. 
Treasurer: Robert S. Hays, R. S. Hays & Company, Inc., 


Durham, N. C. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc. E. BEMAN 
Laurinburg, N. C. 


BRANCH BANKING & TRUST CO. 
Wilson, N. C. 


ALEX BROWN & SONS 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OSCAR BURNETT & CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


CALHOUN & CO. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


CITIZENS TRUST CO. 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


JAMES CONNER & CO., INC. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


COURTS & CO. 
Durham, N. C. 


G. H. CRAWFORD & CO., INC. 
Columbia, 8. C. 


DARGAN & CO. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


R. 8. DICKSON & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORP. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


FIRST SECURITIES CORP. 
Durham, N. C. 


FROST, READ & SIMONS, INC. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


HAMILTON & COMPANY 
Chester, 8S. C. 


E. L. HARDIN & CO., INC. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


R. 8. HAYS & Paes INC. 
Durham, N. 


HUGER, BARNWELL & CO. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


JACKSON & SMITH 
Gastonia, N. C. 


KIRCHOFER & ARNOLD ASSOCIATES, 


INC. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


A. M. LAW & CO. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


McDANIEL LEWIS & CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


VIVIAN M. MANNING 
Greenville, 8. C. 


JOE McALISTER CO. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


McCARLEY & CO. 
Asheville, N. C. 


HENRY T. MILLS 
Greenville, 8. C. 


EDGAR M. NORRIS 
Greenville, 8, C. 


J. LEE PEELER & CO. 
Durham, N. C. 


E. H. PRINGLE & CO. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


REYNOLDS @ CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ROB:NSON-HUMPHREY & CO. 
Columbia, 8. C. 


SELECTED INVESTMENTS 
Wilmington, N. C. 


FRANK 8. SMITH & CO., INC 
Columbia, S. C. 


SOUTHERN INVESTMENT CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

TOWNSEND, WESTON & CO. 
Charleston, 8. C. 

VANCE SECURITIES CORP. 
Greensboro, N. C. ; 


WACHOVIA BANK & TRUST CO. 


Asheville. N. C. 


WARD & COVINGTON 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 

















H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Hn niversary 


Public Utility — Industrial — 
Municipal Bonds 


Railroad 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Telephone Financial 6-4600 Teletypes CG 273 and 2860 
New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Minneapolis 





























OUR 40th YEAR 


ZA "A lyn and Company 


Incorporated 


ACAllyn Co. 


Members d 
New York Stock Exchange Midwest Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associatc) 


100 W. Monroe Street 


44 Wall Street Chicago 


New York City 


30 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Madison 
Concord Milwaukee 
Decatur Minneapolis 
Flint Moline 
Kansas City Nantucket 


Lexington Peoria 


Philadelphia 
Portland (Me.) 
Rockford 
Spokane 
Sturgis (Mich.) 
Wausau 
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Georgia Security Dealers Association 


Jcemes $. Budd, Jr. Jack C. Morris James W. Means 


President: James S. Budd, Jr., 
Bank. 


Vice-President: Jack C. Morris, Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
Secretary-Treasurer: James W. Means, Courts & Co. 


——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ———- 


(Members located in Atlanta unless ALLEN, G. 
otherwise indicated) 

ADAMS, ALLISON 

Thomson & McKinnon 
ADAMS, EDWARD R. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
ALEXANDER, CAROLINE F. 

Courts & Co. 


LEONARD 
French & Crawtord, Inc. 
APPLEBY, WILLIAM C. 
Beer & Company 
ARMSBY, J. W. 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
AUSTIN, J. HOLLIS 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 


The Citizens and Southern National 


4 








Orders executed on Detroit Stock Exchange for 
N.A.S.D. members at regular rates less 40%. 


MICHIGAN 
UNLISTED MARKETS 


WM. C. RONEY & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Teletype DE 100-101 
BUHL BLDG. ¢® DETROIT, MICH. 


Grand Rapids Saginaw Battle Creek Muskegon 























Markets In Michigan Securities 


UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


WHITE, NoBLE & COMPANY 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange Detroit Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
PRIVATE WIRES 
NEW YORK—J. ARTHUR WARNER & CO. 
CHICAGO—DANIEL F. RICE & CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS 2 DETROIT 26 
Michigan Trust Building Buhl Building 
Phone 9-4336 - Teletype GR 184 WoOodward 2-8992 - Teletype DE 7 
Ann Arbor - Battle Creek - Lansing - 


Muskegon - Traverse City 











WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. 


Investment Bankers 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb (Associate) 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Ford Building, Detroit 26 
Ann Arbor Trust Bldg., Ann Arbor 
120 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Michigan 




















BAK gw. E. 
8 a Company 


BANK, DONALD 
Courts & Co. 
BANKS, CARROLL E. 
J. W. Tindall & Company 
BARFORD, PHILIP E. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
BARRETT, JULIAN N. 
Beer & Company 
BARROW, Jr., CRAIG 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
BATTEY, ALFRED M. 
Augusta 
BEAVERS KARY 
Trust Gocnbamer of Georgia 
BEESON, JAMES T. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
Augusta 
BLACK, Jr., GRADY H. 
Courts & Co. 
BLACKSTOCK, JERRY G. 
Hancock, Blackstock & Co. 
BLACKSTONE, LESTER J. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
BLACKWOOD, Jr., W. HUGH 
The Citizens and Southern National] Bank 
BLANCHARD, SCOTT 
Goodbody & Co. 
BOGGS, RICHARD L., JR. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
sows. | ye w. 
m.. , Ay a 
Jo ohnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Augusta 
BRADLEY, THOMAS J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Savannah 
BRAY, ROBERT M. 
Trust Company of Georgia 
BRAYSHAW, DONALD B. 
Lord, Abbett & Co. 
BROADWE WILLIAM F. 
Courts & > 
BROCK, HENRY F. 
Thomson -& McKinnon 
BROOKE, BYRON 
Byron Erooke & Co. 
BROOME, Jr., STOCKTON 
Stockton Broome & Co. 
BROWN, JR., JAMES F. 
Brown & Groover, Macon 
BROYLES, NORRIS ARNOLD 
Beer & Company 
BRUCKNER, JACK I. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Augusta 
BRYANT, EVERETT C. 
Courts & Co., Newnan 
BRYANT, Jr., O. 8. 
French & ‘Crawford, Inc. 
BUCHANAN, C. SHELTON 
Thomson & McKinnon 
BUDD, Jr., JAMES 8. 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank 
BURT, FRANK 
Byron Brooke & Company 
BUTLER, ALBERT V. 
Courts & Co., Athens 
CARTER, Jr., HUGH D. 
Courts & Go. 
CASSELL, H. N. 
Goodbody & Co. 
CASWELL, IRA H. 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
CATER, W. B. 
Goodbody & Co. 
CHESTNUT, J. D. 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 
CHISHOLM, FRANK A 
Varnedoe, Chisholm « Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
CLARKE, HAGOOD 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
CLARKE, HARRISON 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Ine. 
CLISBY, JOSEPH R. 
Courts & Co., Macon 
CONANT, JOHN A. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
COOPER, HOMER G. 
Courts & Co., Athens 
COOPER, WILLIAM F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
COURTS, MALON C. 
Courts & Co. 
COURTS, RICHARD W. 
Courts & Co. 
COX, ERNEST P. 
Courts & Co. 
CRAWFORD, ALLEN 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 


CRAWFORD, Jr., ALLEN C. 
French & Crawford, Inc. 
CRAWFORD, WILLIAM C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
ns Jr. 8. 
The fhobinson ‘Humphrey Company 
DAVIS, LLOYD 
Courts & Co. 
DEAN, JAMES B. 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 
DENNY, RICHARD A. 
Courts & Co. 
DICK, Jr., JACKSON P. 
Beer & Company 
DOUGHTY, W. W. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
DuBOSE, SAM I. 
John FP. Shields & Company 
DULANEY, LANDON C. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


saminda x cuaies 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 


DYKES, EUGENE T. 
Courts & Co., Columbus 


EVANS, CLEMENT A. 


Clement A. Evans Evans & Company, Inc. 


FLEMING, STROTHER 

Beer & Company 
FLEMING, WILLIAM 

Courts & Co., Albany, Ga. 
FLOURNOY, ELIZABETH M. 

Courts & Co. 
FONVILLE, P. G. 

Goodbody & Co. 
FRENCH, J. McCREA 

Prench & Crawford, Inc. 
vast JAY D. 

J. H. Hileman & Co., Inc. 
GAY, oe . EDWARD 

Courts & Co. 
GLENN, JOHN F. 

Citizens and Southern National Bank 
GOYF, CHARLES H. 

Pronch & Crawford, Inc. 
GRADY, Jr.. HENRY W 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
GRIGGS, Jr., JAMES R. 

Thomson & McKinnon, La Grange 
GROOVER, T. DENMARK 

Brown & Groover, Macon 
GROVES, RICHARD M. 

Hugh W. Long and Company, Inc. 
HANCOCK, ROY W 

a Blackstock & Co. 
HARRIS, RALPH 
Geolbody & Co. 
HATCHER, LLOYD B 

Trust Company of Georgia 
HEAD, DIXON 

Courts & Co. 
HEID, Jr., H. P. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company 

CARL 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
HINDSMAN, D. W. 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
HIRSHBERG, JULIAN B. 

Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
HOFFMAN, CULLEN J. 
Cullen J: Hoffman Company, Columbus 
HOLMES, VIRGINIA L. 

Courts & Co. 


HOPKINS, W. CABELL 
Courts & Co., Columbus 


HULL, J. G. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


HUME, E. STOCKTON 
Courts & Co. 


HUMPHREYS, WARREN 
Courts & Co., LaGrange 
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HUNERKOPH, CLOVIS 
Trust Company of Georgia 
JACOBS, ROGER M. 
Hancock, Blackstock & Co. 
JELKS, FREEMAN N 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
JOHNSON, DAVID T. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., iIn-., 
Savannah 
JOHNSON, GARNER A. 
Milhous, Martin & Co. 
JOHNSON. HARRY N. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
JOHNSON, THOMAS M. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
JOLLEY, LEX 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
JONES, JR., FRANK O. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & B2ane. 
Columbus 
JONES, JAMES E. 
Courts & Co. 
JONES, RICHARD K. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
JORDAN, —~ 
Courts & Co. 
KABLE, JOHN E 
Clement A. ane & Company, Inc. 
KAROW, LESTER 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
KEY, R. C. 
La Grange 
KILPATRICK, Jr., ANDREW J. 
Augusta 
KISER, MARION W. 
Courts & Co. 
KNOX, WILLIAM 8. 
KONTZ, JOHN T. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


LAY, JOSEPH E. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 


LAYTON, BUXTON L. 
Goodbody & Co. 


R. E. 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 


LESSER, NORMAN 
Trust Company of Georgia 


LEWIS, WILLIAM W. 
Courts & Co. 


LUTTRELL, W. RB. 
Columbus 


MANLEY, BENNETT & CO. 


Retail and Trading Interest in 
Detroit and Michigan Bank Stocks 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb (Associate) 
Detroit Stock Exchange 


WOodward 5-1122 
Teletype DE-92 


UNDERWRITERS 


1100 Buhl Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS 


CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


IN 


MIDWESTERN UNLISTED STOCKS 


S.R. LIVINGSTONE, CROUSE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


WOodward 5-6202 


Teletype DE-336 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES 


to 


F. REILLY & CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 


ARTHUR L. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. S. YANTIS & CO., INC 
CHICAGO 


CONRAD, BRUCE & CO. 
of LOS ANGELES 





Convention Number 
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Mrs. Edward E. Parsons, Jr., Cleveland; George McCleary, Florida Securities Company, St. Petersburg; 
Mrs. Landon A. Freear, Ft. Worth; Edward E. Parsons, Jr., Parsons & Co., Inc., Cleveland; Landon 
A. Freear, William N. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth; Mrs. George McCleary; Mr. & Mrs. R. Emmet 
Bradley, John C. Legg & Company, Baltimore; Mr. & Mrs. John F. McLaughlin, 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., New York City 


Mrs. Dayton E: wy ~~ Boston; Charles Wallingford, H. M. Byllesby & Company, ! x 

Pailadelphia; & Mrs. Richard H. Goodman, Shields & Company, New York City; Mrs. H. D. Knox, 

New York Rom John F. Reilly, J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., New fork City; Mr. & Mrs. Gustave J. 

Schlosser, Union Securities Corporation, New York City; Mrs. Charles De Locek; Lewis H. Serlen, 
Josephthal & Co., New York City; Mrs. Ely Batkin, New York City 





MALLORY, WALDO 

Clement A. Evans ) Company, Inc. 
MALLORY, JR., WALDO W. 

R. 8. Dickson & Co., Inc. 


McGAUGHEY, PAUL W. 
Equitable Securities Corp. 


McGEHEE, ELLENE M. 
Courts & Co. 

MANNERS, PAUL E. McNAIR, HOWARD 5. 
Pirst National Bank Courts & Co. 

MARTIN, J. W. McRAE, D. FINLAY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 


MORRIS, JACK STEINHAUER, R. EUGENE 


Norris & Hurebberg Inc, Norris & rahe Inc. 
MORRIS, JOSEPH L. orewane 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company J. yg Ay & Co., Inc. 


MURPHY, KING 
SUMMERS, J. CHAPPELL 
King Murphy & Co., Decatur Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
MURPHY, JR., W. BARNARD Savannah 
Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 


TAYLOR, JR8., FRANK E. 
Pulton National Bank 


TILLMAN, THOMAS M. 

Tillman-Whitaker Co., 
TINDALL, JULIAN W. 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 

(Continued on page 62) 


Athens 


Coiumbus 


MARTIN, Jr., JUSTUS C. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 


MARTIN, WAYNE 
Milhous, Martin & Co. 


MASON, JAMES 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc 
Augusta 


MATHEWS, Jr., ROBERT C. 
Trust Company of Georgia 


MATTHEWS, ROBERT L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


McCLELLAND, JOHN 
J. H. Hilsman & ~ Inc. 


Jr., JOSEPH A. 


McCORD, Jr. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


McWHORTER, FONVILLE 
Courts & Co. 

McWILLIAMS, Jr., OSCAR H. 
Courts & Co. 

MEANS, JAMES W. 
Courts & Co. 


MEILL, EDWARLC 
French & Crawford, Inc. 


MILHOUS, JAMES P+” 
Milhous, Martin & 


MILLER, PHILIP L. 
French & Crawford, Inc. 


MILSTEAD, ANDREW J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


MONK, GEORGE W. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 








UNDERWRITERS 


BAKER, 


BUHL BUILDING 
WOodward 1-3670 


MEMBER DETROIT 


DEALERS 


With Wires to Lincoln, Neb. - 


Youngstown 





SIMONDS & CO. 


— ESTABLISHED 1920 — 


— DIRECT WIRES TO — 
CRUTTENDEN & CO. 
—Chicago— 

Members 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


New York - 
and Sioux City, lowa - Denver 


TROSTER, SINGER & CO. 
—New York City— 


With Wires to Cleveland - Denver - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 


BROKERS - DISTRIBUTORS 


DETROIT 26 
DE 189 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Baltimore - Des Moines 


- Detroit 




















CORPORATE 


NEW YORK 
Grand Rapids 
Lansing 





Active Markets Maintained in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Specialists in 
Michigan Bonds and Stocks 


First oF MicuiGan GORPORATION 


Member Detroit & Midwest Stock Exchanges 


BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
Battle Creek 


SECURITIES 


CLEVELAND 
Bay City 
Port Huron 





























a 


MYERS, FRANK J. 

J. H. Hileman & 
NEAL, J. BOBERT 

Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
NEAL, ROY D. 

Trust Company of Georgia 
NELSON, ED. H. 

Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc. 
NEWTON, CHARLES E. 

Courts & Co., Macon 
NUNNALLY, McKEE 

Courts & Co. 


& Co., Inc. 


OBERRY, GEORGE G. 
Merrill’ Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
OLSEN, OWEN K. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
PARKER, LAWRENCE C. 
French & one oa Inc. 
ae 7 oy = Space & C In 
o., Inc. 
Savannah 
PEEPLES, FRANK 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., 
PENDERGRAST, T. J. 
Courts & Co. 


Macon 


PERKINSON, TOM 

Prench & Crawford, Inc. 
PapeTom, Jr., SAM 

cock, ‘Blackstock “4 & Co. 

vamen't CARL A. 

Pruett and Company, Inc. 
PRUETT, GERTRUDE M. (Mrs.) 

Pruett and Company, Inc. 
PRUITT, GEORGE 

Byron Brook & Co. 
RAGSDALE T. 

The Rob Robinson-Humphrey Company 
REES, Ill, A. F. 

Trust Company of Georgia 
REEVES, H. GRADY 

Courts & & Co. 
REVSON, Jr., ALFRED F. 

Courts’ & Co. 
REYNOLDS, JOHN Cc. 

Goodbody & Co. 
REYNOLDS, A. ZAHNER 

Courts & Co. 
RICHARDSON. . ARTHUR 

Griggs & £3.43" La Grange 
ROBINSON, H, ENGLISH 

Courts & Co. 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 


SASSER, HORACE O 

Courts & Co., Athens 
SAUSSY, WILLIAM H. 

Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc. 

Savannah 

curtis, J. FLEMING 
. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
ROYSTON R. 
ay A tiemen & Co., Inc. 

BS JOHN fF. 

Shields & Company 
SHOUN, MURRAY C 6 

Merrill L: Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

SIMKINS, ARTHUR B. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc., 

Savannah 
SITES, CRAWFORD N. 

Courts & Co. 
SITES, FRANK B. 

Courts & Co, 
a 7 

, Space & Co., Inc. 


SMITH, HERSHEL F. 
Johnson. Lane. Space & Co. Inc. 


SMITH, SIDNEY M. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 


8 WALTER 
& Co. 
SMITH, WILEY J. 
Johnson, i & Co., Inc. 
Augusta 


SPACE, Jr., JULIAN A. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 


SPEAS, J. W. 
Pirst National Bank 








CHARLES A. PARCELLS & Co. 


Members of Detroit Stock Exchange 
Members of Midwest Stock Exchange 


* 


Investment Securities 
+. 


639 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 
TELEPHONE 


WOODWARD 2-5625 





PRIVATE WIRES 
TO ALL MARKETS 
Teletype DE 206 





McDONALD-MOORE & CO. 


Municipal and Corporate Securities 


1566 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 
WO 3-9565 


MEMBERS DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


FLINT 
410 National Bldg. 
Phone 4-8044 


LANSING 
Bank of Lansing Bidg. 
Phone 5-7289 


GRAND RAPIDS 
810 Michigan National 
Bank Bldg. 
Phone 8-1507 


J 








BUHL BUILDING 


Detroit 


An Address of Distinction 


FINANCIAL TENANTS 
IN THE BUHL BUILDING 


Baker, Simonds & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc 
Ferriss, Wagner & Miller 
First of Michigan Corporation 
H. Hentz & Co. 
Carlton M. Higbie Corporation 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 
McDonnell & Co. 
National Bank of Detroit 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 


Shannon & Company 
White, Noble & Company 
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Cincinnati Stock and Bond Club FILDER, Jr, HARRY A. 


ISCHER, JR., JOHN J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


ERALD, LAWRENCE & 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Ae & Beane 


FOSTER, BYRON 
Westheimer & Company 


FRIEDLANDER, ALFRED 


WHITAKER, JAMES L. Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 
tos ak FUERBACHER, JOHN 
see anion ga 4 , ” ’ , .” Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
c , ; i > & GERDING, EDW. H. 
Courts & Co., Albany " 
‘ Brockhaus & Co., Inc. 
WILLIAMS, JR., JOSEPH H. Edward Broc 


Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. GERTZMAN, SAM H. 


A. & J. Prank Co. 
WILLIAMSON, JAMES J. GESSING. LAWRENCE G 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane mr - oe ec ; . 
WILLIS, EUGENE F. esco ‘o. 
J. W. Tindall & _ GLENN, PAUL W. 
WILLIS, FRANCIS D Edward Brockhaus & C»)., Inc. 
were, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane GRADISON, WILLIS D. 
wi Gradison o. 
Southern Securities Corporation, 
Courts & Co., Macon Savannah oRapy, oe a T. 
WEIGAND, JR., A. F. WOODWARD, ANDREW Geo. Eustis nell 
Courts & Co. Courts & arr — M, 
WYATT, HENRY endor o. 
— ~ aie" Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner GRAY, WALTER U. 
Standard & Poor's Corp. 


WELLBORN LJ. YEARLEY, IV, ALEXANDER 
Courts & te The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. GREENE, HARRY T. 
Greene & Ladd, Dayton 


ZIMMERMAN, WILLIAM H. 
WESTBROOK, LEONA Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc., 
Courts & Co. GREENE, JOHN B. 


Columbus 


Georgia Security Dealers Association 
(Continued from page 61) | ¥ 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


WEYMAN, GEORGE F. 
R. 8. Dickson & Co., Inc 
WHELCHEL, W. PINCKNEY 
Courts & Co., Albany 


TOMPKINS, HENRY B. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company. Inc. 
TRAYWICK, H. C. 
Interstate Securities Corp., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
a L. DEAN 
e Direhie berg, Inc. 
wi. noe hed OWEN C. 
Varnedoe. Chisholm & Co., Savannah 
VARNEDOE, SAMUEL L. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
WAGGONER, T. REUBEN 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
WALKER, SAMUEL G. 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 


WEAVER, EARL M. 


Harry J. Hudepohi Chas. A. Richards 





ST. LOUIS MARKETS 


Our Trading Department Is Active In All 
Local Listed And Unlisted Securities 
And Invites Your Inquiries 


“If there is a Market we can find it” 
We Specialize In Orders For Banks And Dealers 


EDWARD D. JONES & CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange Midwest Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade New York Curb Exchange, Associate 

300 North Fourth St. Saint Louis 2, Mo. 

Central 7600 Bell Teletype SL 593 

Direct Private Wire Connections with 

Josephthal & Co., New York, and James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago 




















PRIMARY MARKETS IN 


Bank, Insurance and 


Public Utilities Stocks 


of the Nation 


All Midwestern and Local Issues 


—— - —~G - 


WHITE & COMPANY 


Members 
Midwest Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange ( Associate) 


Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg., Saint Louis 1, Mo. 
Telephone—Central 0282 Teletypes—SL 25 & SL 26 


Private wires to: Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles and New York 
Branch: Tulsa, Oklahoma 



































UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS 








NEWHARD, COOK & Co. 


— Members — 


New York Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange ( Associate) Midwest Stock Exchange 
FOURTH & OLIVE 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Bell Teletype—SL 151 & SL 152 L. D. St. Louis 340, 341 & 342 


Correspondent and Private Wire System 
Clark, Dodge & Co., 61 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 














George F. Oswald 


President: Harry J. Hudepohl, Westheimer and Company. 

First Vice-President: Charles A. Richards, Field, Richards & Co. 
Second Vice-President: Richard Thayer, Thayer, Woodward & Co. 
Secretary: George F. Oswald, Smart, Clowes & Phillips, Inc. 
Treasurer: James Moriarty, W. E. Hutton & Co. 


John J. Armbrust, Pohl & Company, Inc.; John J. 
Fischer, Jr., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Gordon 
M. Graham, Middendorf & Co.; Cletus H. Ollier, Edward Brock- 
haus & Co., Inc.; Lee R. Staib, Geo. Eustis & Co.; Gilbert A. 


Trustees: 


Davis, Harrison & Company. 


—ROSTER OF MEMBERS— 


(Members located in Cincinnati unless 
otherwise indicated) 

ARMBRUST, JOHN J. 

Poh] & Company, Inc. 
ARNOLD, HENRY J. 

H. B. Cohle & Co. 
AUB, A. EDGAR 

A. E. Aub & Co. 
BARNARD, REGINALD 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
BARTH, JOHN L. 

The J. L. Barth Co. 
BECKER, FRED H. 

Pield, Richards & Co. 
BENNETT, JEAN E, 

J. E. Bennett & Co., Inc. 
BENNETT, Jr., JEANE 

J. E. Bennett & Co., Inc. 
BERLAGE, WILLIAM T. 

Westheimer and Company 
BOYCE, JACK C. 

Geo, Eustis & Co. 
BRINK, ROBERT 

The W. C. Thornburgh Co. 
BROWN, ROBERT J. 

Greene & Ladd, Middletown, O. 
BUTZ, CHARLES A. 

Harrison & Company 
CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM A, 

Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 
CHAMBERS, JAMES D. 

J. D. Chambers & Co., Inc. 
CLANCEY, W. POWER 

W. P. Clancey & Co. 
COHLE, HERMAN B. 

H. B. Cohle & Co. 
COMPTON, R. L. 

Field, Richards & Co. 
CONNERS, CHARLES F. 

Pohl & Co., Inc. 
COOPER, STANLEY 

Stanley Cooper Co., Inc. 
COULSON, CHARLES G. 

L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co., Inc. 
CRUM, JAMES F. 

The Samuel & Engler Company 

Columbus 
ne , SeaECEs, Ww. 

Prescott & C 
DAVIS, quent A. 

Harrison & Company 
DAVIS, STANLEY 0. 

Clair 8S. Hall & Company 


DEHNER, WALTER J. 


Merrill Lyneh, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


DITTUS,; HERBERT R. 
Fox, Reusch & Co. 


DOHRMANN, WILLIAM F. 
Harrison & Company 


‘ BINNORN, WILLIAM 


Einhorn & Co. 


ELLIS, Jr., DAVID W. 
Ellis & Co. 


ELLIS, WILLIAM N. 
Greene & Ladd, Dayton 


ENGLER, HERMAN J. 
The Samuel & Engler Company, Co- 
lumbus, O. 


EUSTIS. GEORGE 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 


Greene & Ladd, Dayton 


GRISCHY, CLIFFORD H. 
Field, Richards & Co. 


GUCKENBERGER, EDGAR F. 
HALL, Jr., CLAIR 8. 
Clair 8. Hall & Company 


HAPPLEY, GEORGE B&. 
Cc, H. Reiter & Co. 


HARRISON, E. WEBSTER 
Harrison & Company 


HARTMAN, W. STEWART 
Nelson, Browning & Co. 


HEAD, Jr., HUGH 
Harrison & Company 


HEIMERDINGER, JOHN G. 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 


HEIMERDINGER, JOHN M. 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 


HINSCH, CHAS. A. 
Chas. A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 


HIRSCHFELD, OSCAR W. 
Stranahan, Harris & Company 


HITZLER, JOHN G. 
Westheimer and Company 


James Moriarty 














We are Proud of the Markets We Make 


and 


Proud of our Wire Correspondents 


New York 
Dallas 


Eastman, Dillon & Company 
Rauscher, Pierce & Company 
First Securities Co. 

J. Barth & Co. 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick 
Rauscher, Pierce & Company 
H. O. Peet & Co. 

J. Barth & Co. 


Chicago 

San Francisco 
Nashville 
Houston 
Kansas City 


Los Angeles 


All of the above are unlisted trading specialists 
with good retail distribution 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 

















Convention 


| 
' 


Morton A. CRT, Comme: & Cr Cleveland; meant L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Cas New York City 


HOEFINGHOFF. LEE W. 

L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co., Inc. 
HOOD, PAUL 

Seasongood & Mayer 

HOWES, RICHARD 

Nelson, Browning & Co. 
HUDEPOHL, HARRY J. 

Westheimer and Company 
HUGHES, THOMAS J. 

Edward Brockhaus & Co., Inc. 
HUTTON, Jr., JAMES M 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
ISPHORDING, ROBERT B. 

Doll & Isphording, Inc. 
JAMESON, ROBERT A. 

Pohl & Company, Inc. 
JOHNSON, Jr., T. B. 

Breed & Harrison, Inc. 
JOHNSTON, CAMPBELL S58. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
JOSEPH, JOHN E., 

John E. Joseph & Co., Inc. 
KATZ, ARTHUR V. 

Cincinnati Municipal Bond Corporation 
KLEIN, IRWIN B. 

Westheimer and Company 


KORROS, FRED 
Westheimer and Company 
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KREIMER, HERBERT F. 

H. F. Kreimer & Company 

UEMMERLING, DON D. 

W. D. Gradison & Co. 
LATSCHA, FREDERIC F. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 
LAUFERSWEILER, MAURICE 

Greene & Ladd, Dayton 
LENHOFF, MATTHEW 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
LEPPER, MILTON 

A. Lepper & Co 
LOVELAND, FRANKLIN 0O. 

Harrison & Company 
LYNCH, FRANCIS J 

Cincinnati Municipal Bond Corporation 
MACK, M. ALFRED 

Westheimer and Company 
MADIGAN, JAMES E. 

J. EB. Madigan & Co., Inc. 
MAHON, Jr., HOYT B. 

The First Cleveland Corp., Columbus 
MATRE, EDWARD E. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


McCOY, W. T. 
Nelson, Browning & Co. 


, CHARLES C. 


cCUNE 
c. C. McCune & Company, Dayton, O. 


PELTASON, TENENBAUM Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














111 West 10th Street 








Specialists in Unlisted Securities 


& 


Members 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB ASSOCIATE 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Direct private wires to correspondents in principal 
cities and to our branch office: 
14 Wall St., 





Kansas City 6, Missouri 


New York 























Jules, Bean, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc., New York City; Laura G. Hanley, New York City 





Braun, Bosworth & Co., Incorporated 

a ROBERT &. 
A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 

a. 4%, wmM., B. 

Middendorf & Co. 
MILLER, LLOYD 

A. Lepper & Co. 
MONTAGUE, ARCH F. 

W. EB. Hutton & Co. 
MORGAN, GEORGE C. V. 

Geo. Eustis & Co. 
MORIARTY, JAMES F. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
MUEHLENKAMP, JOHN C. 

Doll & ~~ Inc. 


CARL A 
Walter, Guscay & "hasbinesdincer 
NEUMARK, J. H. 
Middendorf & Co. 
NEWBURGH, M. LOTH 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 
NUSSLOCH, LEO J. 
J. E. Madigan & Co., Inc. 
"BRIEN, HARRY C. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
OETTINGER, M. HERBERT 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 
LLIER, CLETUS H. 
Edward Brockhaus & Co., 
OSWALD, GEORGE 
Smart, Clowes & Phillips, Inc. 
PAULY, Jr., RB. eeimed 
Harrison & C 
aueees 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 
PHILLIPS, HOWARD E. 
Prescott & Co. 
POOR, HENRY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
RANSICK, NEIL 
Chas. A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 
RAYMOND, J. DONALD 
Bache & Co. 
REED, ROBERT L. 
Hill & Co. 
REIS, Jr. GORDON 
Seasongood & Mayer 
REIS, ROBERT W. 
Seasongood & Mayer 
REIS, THOMAS 
Seasongood & Mayer 
REITER, JACK 
C. H. Reiter & Co. 
REUSCH, CARL H. 
Pox, Reusch & Co. 
REYNOLDS, JOS. B. 
Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 
RICHARDS, CHARLES A. 
Pield, Richards & Co. 
RILEY, GEORGE C. 
Edward Brockhaus & Co., Inc. 
ROBERTS, HAROLD 
John E. ’ Joseph & Co., Inc 
ROECKENER, OTTO F. 
Greene & Ladd, Daytcn 
ROSSBACH, KURT 
J. A. White & Company 
RUTLEDGE, JOHN M. 
Greene & Ladd, Dayton 
ar a CARL 
. Bustis & Co. 
a By DANIEL D. 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 


Inc. 


SCHWINDT, PETER 
Seasongood & Mayer 
SEUFFERLE, WM. C. 
Wm. C. Seufferle & Co. 
SHAFFER, EARL BR. 
Charles A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 


Ss LLOYD W. 
errill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


nk, ALFRED P. 

Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 
SIEGMAN, JACK C. 

Bohmer, Reinhart & Co. 
SMALLEY, ROBERT 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SMITH, C. KENNETB 
Ww. £. ae & Co. 
rr Reon . 
sBeamett ‘& Oo., Inc. 


en LEE BR. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 


STEFFENS, Jr., CHAS. 
The Cincinnati Stock "ihechanee 


STENGER, ALBERT J. 
Nelson, Browning & Co. 


STEVENSON, JR., JUSTIN J. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


TERRELL, CHESTER T. 
Clair 8S. Hall & Company 


THAYER, RIC 


WAGNER, ROBERT L. 
The W. C. Thornburgh Co. 
WANNER, LOUIS C. 
Seasongood & vee 
HARD Westheime x c 
r an ompany 
Thayer, Woodward & Co. WEISS, ROBERT 


THORNBURGH, ROBERT W. Geo. Eustis & Co. 
The W. C. Thornburgh Co. WEISS, WILLARD C 


THORNBURGH, WESLEY C. Geo. Eustis & Co. 
The W. C. Thornburgh Co. WELLINGHOFF, RICHARD T. 


TOBIAS, CHARLES N. C. ¢. Devine & Ce. 
Westheimer and Company WESSLER, RICHARD 8. 
TRITTON, THOMAS Geo, Bustis & Co, 
Harrison & Company ee Wg 
VASEY, JOSEPH H. Weethelmer and Company 
Geo. Eustis & Co. WHEELWRIGHT, RICHARD P. 
VOLZ, EARL E. ae & Ce. 
Greene & (Ladd, Dayton WHITE, DONALD 8. 


VONDERHAAR, HARRY c. D. 8. White & Company 
Westheimer and Company (Continued on page 64) 





UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS 


Established 1887 


A. G. EDWARDS & SONS 


—MEMBERS— 
New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 


Municipal and Corporate Securities 
Specializing in 
Missouri and Illinois Issues 
COMPLETE TRADING FACILITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York 


409 NO. EIGHTH ST., ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Telephone Central 4744 Bell Teletype—SL 475 
Clayton, Mo. Houston, Texas New York, N. Y. Springfield, Ill. 


DEALERS 











SIXTY-TWO YEARS 
OF 
INVESTMENT 
BANKING 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


ST. LOUIS 2 MOLINE, ILL. 


314 N. BROADWAY First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Bell Teletype SL 392 


CHICAGO 3 


105 W. ADAMS ST. 
Bell Teletype CG 697 























fr INVESTMENT SECURITIES BS 


LOCAL — LISTED — UNLISTED 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Prugh, Combest & Land, Inc. 


1016 BALTIMORE AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Teletype KC 191 Telephone Victor 2841 














THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Mr. & Mrs. Dayton P. Haigney, Dayton Haigney & Co., Boston; Mr. & Mrs William S. Thompson, 
ton; Mr. & Mrs. James B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc., Boston; 
Mrs. H. D. Knox, New York City; Mr. & Mrs. Frank T. Harrington, H. D. Knox & Co., Inc., 


Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc., 


Boston; Mr. & Mrs. William J. Burke, Jr., May & Gannon, Inc., Boston 





Cincinnati Stock and Bond Club 


(Continued from page 63) 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


WOODWARD, WARREN 
Thayer, Woodward & Co. 
WOODY, MARION H. 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
WORK, JOSEPH R. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 
WORTH, WILLIAM P. 
Westheimer and Company 


WHITE, J. AUSTIN 
J. A. White & Company 
WHITING, CHARLES A. 
Field, Richards & Co. 
WIDMANN, ALBERT Cc. 
Widmann & Company 
WILLIS, FRANCIS B. 
Pield, Richards & Co. 





Virginia Securities 











Municipal Bonds and Corporate 
Securities 


Local Industrial & Utility Stocks 
Trading Markets 
Retail Distribution 


STRADER, TAYLOR & CO., INC. 





x ; 
SS. -§ 
N. CAR. W. VA. 
o> 


>, CORPORATE STOCKS & BONDS 
bh, MUNICIPAL BONDS 
UNLISTED SECURITIES 


UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 





Mr. & Mrs. Josef C. Phillips, Pacific Northwest Com 
& Son & Co., Seattle; Mrs. L. W 
New York City; Frank J. Cunningham, Kidder, Peabody & 


arren Foster, 





John DeC. Scott 


J. Ludwig Mosie 


Thursday, November 13, 1952 


y, Seattle; Hugh R. Schlicting, Wm. P. Harper 
leveland; James Kelly, Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


Co., New York City 





Jesse R. Phillips, Jr. 


President: John DeC. Scott, John D. Scott and Co. 
Vice-President: J. Ludwig Mosle, Rotan, Mosle and Moreland. 
Secretary & Treasurer: Jesse R. Phillips, Jr., J. R. Phillips Invest- 


ment Company, Incorporated. 


Elected: November, 1951; Took Office: January, 1952; Term Ex- 


pires: December 31, 1952. 


(The following members of the Investment Dealers Association of Houston 
are also members of the N.S.T.A.) 


——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——-— 


ABERCROMBIE, LOVETT 
Lovett Abercrombie & Co. 


BAYLESS, JAMES L. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 


BAYNE, JOHN M. 
Underwood, Neuliaus & Co. 


BERRY, THOMAS A. 
Schmitt, Berry & Co., Inc. 


CAMPBELL, EDWARD H. 
B. V. Christie & Co. 
CHRISTIE, BYRON V. 
B. V. Christie & Co. 
CORDTS, EDWIN G. 
Rotan, Mosle and Moreland 
CROCKETT, CLAUDE T. 
Crockett & Co. 
DAVIS, LAWRENCE 
McClung & Knickerbocker 
EDDLEMAN, RICHARD N. 
Eddleman-Pollok Co. 
ELLSWORTH, C. BRUCE 
Shawell-Ellsworth Co. 
FREDERKING, WILBUR H. 
Fridley & Hess 
FRIDLEY, EARL G. 
Fridley & Hess 
GEORGE, GEO. E. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
GOODWIN, JK., ARTHUR E. 
Rowles, Winston & Co 
HAIIN, CHAS. W. 
Reuscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
HARRIS, J. WYLIE 
Harris-Heath Co. 
HAWKINS, E. CLYDE 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
HESS, WILBUR E. 
Fridley & Hess 
JOHNSTON, DOUGLAS E. 
Pridley & Hess 


KNICKERBOCKER, WALDO E. 


McClung & Knickerbocker 
La MASTER, LEWIS M. 
La Master & Co. 
MAGILL, ALBERT E. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 


MASTERSON, JR., NEILL T. 

Chas. B,. White & Co. 
MATCEK, W. H. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
McALLISTER, JR., A. J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane 





MecCLUNG, CLINTON C. 
McClung & Knickerbocker 


McDONALD, JOHN A. 
J. R. Phillips Investment Company, 
Incorporated 


MILLAR, ESTELLE A. 
B. V. Christie & Co. 


MORELAND, J. MARVIN 
Rotan, Mosle and Moreland 
MOSLE, J. LUDWIG 
Rotan, Mosle and Moreland 


PAYNE, JACK CREIGHTON 
Eddleman-Pollok Co. 


PHILLIPS, JESSE R. 
J. R. Phillips Investment Company, 
Incorporated 


PHILLIPS, JR., JESSE BR. 
J. R. Phillips Investment Company, 
Incorporated 


POLLOK, LEWIS W. 
Eddleman-Pollok Co. 


ROTAN, EDWARD 
Rotan, Mosle and Moreland 


ROWLES, RUSSELL R. 
Rowles, Winston & Co. 


SCHMITT, ANTHONY L. 
Schmitt Berry & Co., Inc. 


SCOTT, JOHN DeC. 

John D. Scott and Co 
SHAWELL, WILLIAM J. 

Shawell-Ellsworth Co. 
TODD, WALTER 

B. V. Christie & Co. 
WARE, NATHANIEL 

A. G. Edwards & Sons 
WHITE, CHAS. B. 

Chas. B. White & Co. 
WIGGIN, JR., JACK 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WILLS, BR. GLOVER 
Dunn & Wills 








With 350 modern supermarkets and food 
stores concentrated in eight states in the 
rapidly expanding Southeast, Colonial Stores 
ranks among the top ten food chains in the 
nation, with over $200,000,000 annual volume. 


COLONIAL STORES 


“A Southern Institution For More Than Fifty Years” 











Convention Number 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


W. J. Noel, The oe Comumer Company, Inc., ney: a 5 yy” T. Pierce, Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc. Edward H. Welch, Sincere and eit’ Chicago; O 2m First National Bank of Chicago; 
Orlando; Mrs. W. J. Noel; Emery linn, Oscar Dool + ws a? F. Vincent my The Commercial Thomas D. Walsh, Doyle, O’Connor & Co, eg ‘ Charles isher, National Quotation icase: 
@ Financial Chronicle, New York City; F. Boice Miller, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., I Miami; Don E. Chicago; Morey D. Sachnoff, Straus, Blosser “a MeDowell, Chicago; Elmer , Shillinglaw, 
Arries, Tampa; Mrs. F. Boice Miller, Miami; Robert H “Cook, B. J. Van | Amey "2 Co., Ine., Bolger & Co., Chicago; Richard A. Wernecke, Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago; Arthur C. Sacco, 
Miami; William Atwill, Jr., Atwill and Company, Miami Beach Cruttenden & Co., Chicago; Leonard J. Wolf, A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated, Chicago; 
Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co. Chicago; Thompson M. Wakeley, 
A. C. Allyn & Company, Incorporated, Chicago 


Seattle Security Traders Association 





President: Paul Johnson, Blyth & Co., Inc. TAYLOR, C. ARNOLD 
Vice-President: H. Clyde Berryman, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- _ V™- ©: Harper & Son & Co. 
ner & Beane. TOWNSEND, CHARLES &. 


Secretary: William H. Oper, Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin. ear Bes a 


Paul Johnson 4H. Clyde Berryman William H. Oper 


Treasurer: Sidney J. Sanders, Foster & Marshall. 


National Committeeman: John I. Rohde, John R. Lewis, Inc. 
Alternate: Homer J. Bateman, Pacific Northwest Company. 


WATERMAN, JOSLYN 8H. 
Earl F. Waterman & Co. 
YEADON, GORDON 
Bark of California 


Sidney J. Sanders 














1902 Fifty Years in Georgia 1952 


GEORGIA MUNICIPAL BONDS 
SOUTHERN CORPORATE ISSUES 
ALL LOCAL SECURITIES 
TEXTILE STOCKS 


x * * 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


J.H. HILSMAN & CO., INC. 


CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN BUILDING 
(P. O. Box 1578) 


ATLANTA 1, GA. 


Bell Teletype—AT 296 Telephone—Walnut 0433 




















ESTABLISHED I ay8 





Georgia, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, 


Alabama, Louisiana & Florida 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
te 


CORPORATE BONDS AND LOCAL STOCES 





The Robinson-Humphrey GCompany,inc. 


Nese 


RHODES HAVERTY BLDG. ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Teletypes—AT 288 and AT 142 Long Distance 421 and 422 























—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 





ATKINSON, Jr., REILLY 
H. P, Pratt & Co. 


BARNET, GEORGE 
Poster & Marshall 


BATEMAN, HOMER J. 
Pacific Northwest Company 


ERRYMAN, H, CLYDE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


BISSELL, M. LAWRENCE 
Securities ee Inc. 


DANIEL, ROBERT E. 
Pacific Northwest Company 


EDWARD K. 
Dean itter & Co. 


EASTER, F. KENNETH 
Dean itter & Co. 


FOULDS, CLINTON 
Poster & Marshall 


GARRETSON, RON 
Harold H. Huston & Co. 


HARTLEY, DAVID 
Pacific Northwest Company 


7 TALBOT 
a ‘Harper & Son & Co. 


HEMMEN, VICTOR §&. 
George Hemmen Investment Co. 


HEMPHILL, W. 
Waldo Eimpnil & & Co. 


JOHNSON, PAUL G. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


JONES, HOWARD W. 
National Securities Corp. 


JONES, JACK E. 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


JORDAN, ANDREW A. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


KEEN, BRUCE 
Dean Witter & Co. 


LANGTON, RICHARD 
Conrad, Bruce & Co. 


LEE, J. BARNEY 
Hughbanks Incorporated 


a JOHN &. 
hn R. Lewis, Inc. 


Bt EDGAR B. 
MacLeod & Co. 


MacRAE, ROBERT M. 


MEYER, DONALD A. 
Foster & Marshall 


MOREHEAD, ERWIN 
The Pacific National Bank of Seattle 


NATHANE, ROBERT A 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


OPER, WILLIAM H. 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


PATTEN, Jr., WILLIAM T. 
Blyth & Co., 


PERRY, LEONARD 
Grande & Co., Inc. 


PHILLIPS, JOSEF C. 
Pacific Northwest Company 


aqupe, JOHN we 
ihn R. Lewis, 


SANDERS, SIDNEY J. 
Foster & Marshall 


a i HUGH R. 
m. P. oo 


oem, Jr. 
Sea wy and a7 gavings Bank 
STEIN, WALDEMAR L. 

Bramhall & Stein 


SWANTNER, OSCAR 
Dean Witter & Co. 











-_ —— — -—. 


UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS 


JOHNSON, LANE, SPACE AND Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Georgia and South Carolina 
Municipal Bonds 


CORPORATE BONDS & STOCKS 
& LOCAL SECURITIES 





ATLANTA SAVANNAH 


BELL TELETYPES 
AT 182 SV 16 


AUGUSTA 
































a 





25 BROAD STREET purnaw 





= YORK OFFICE i 





« 
S——y TENN. GRE EWMILLE 











uC. 
CHATTANOOGA @ cue S FAYETTEVILLE 





cansocn @ ANDERSON 








T > 
HUNTSVILLE ® . ROME Srecwvie  MARTSVILLE fA 





ATLANTA 
ANNISTON @® 3 @ ATnens 


CHARLESTON 
$.C.@.! 
LAGRANGE @ @ wacon 














@ CoLumeus 














ALBANY 
oa? 











LA. 
WEW ORLEANS 






































INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Established 1925 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other National Exchanges 


PRIMARY MARKETS 
IN SOUTHEASTERN AND NATIONAL SECURITIES 
PRIVATE WIRE CONNECTIONS 
PRINCIPAL SOUTHEASTERN CITIES 


Atlanta New York 
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Wichita Bond Traders Club 


im Ay 


Duane T. Smith Don H. Alldritt Warren Cortner 


E. Stephenson, Jr. 


President: Duane T. Smith, The Small-Milburn Company Inc. 

Vice-President: Don H. Alldritt, Mid-Continent Securities Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Secretary: Warren Cortner, The Ranson-Davidson Company, Inc. 

Treasurer: Everett Stephenson, Jr., Harris, Upham & Co. 

Assistant Treasurer: Ted Kiefer, First Securities Company of 





MINNESOTA 
MONTANA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


MUNICIPAL AND STATE BONDS 





TWIN CITY STOCKS 





ALLISON -WILLIAMS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Phone: ATlantic 3475 


Kansas, Inc. 


Term Expires: December 31, 1952. 
ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


ALLDRITT, DON H. 


Mid-Continent Securities Company, Inc. 


BROOKS, WAR O. 
Brooks & Company 
CLINGER, D. K. 
Lathrop-Hawk-Herrick Company, Inc. 
CORTNER, WARREN 
The Ranson-Davidson Company, Inc. 


ELLIOTT, PAUL V. 
James E. Bennett & Co. 


ISRAEL, W. JAY 
W. J. Israel Investment Co. 


KIEFER, TED 


First Securities Company of Kansas, Inc. 


MARSHALL, CLYDE A. 
Wehler, White & Co. 


McCOMBS, VERNON T. 


First Securities Company of Kansas, Inc. 


McKINNEY, WILLIAM A. 
McKinney Ohmart Co. 


MILBURN, GLEN L. 
The Small-Milburn Company, Inc. 


NULL, HAROLD 

The Harold Null Investment Co. 
RITTENOURE, LAWRENCE W. 

The Rittenoure Investment Co. 
SMITH, DUANE T. 

The Small-Milburn Company Inc. 
SMITH, KENNETH E. 

Zahner and Company 
SMITH, MELVIN A. 

The Columbian Securities Corp. 
STAMPS, JAMES BR. 

The Ranson-Davidson Company, Inc. 
STEPHENSON, Jr. EVERETT 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
SULLIVAN, WILLIAM P. 

Sullivan Company, Inc. 
THOMAS, ROBERT W. 

Thomas Investment Co. 
VINK, DIRK W. 

The Ranson-Davidson Company, Inc. 
WILKINS, C. HOWARD 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
WOODBURY, T. BOWRING 

Sills, Fairman & Harris, Incorporated 





Arizona Security 
Dealers Association 


Kirby L. Vidrine Henry E. Dahiberg 


MURRAY, ED 

Ed Murray & Co. 
OVENS, JAMES M. 

E. FP. Hutton & Company 


Thursday, November 13, 1952 


OWEN, JOHN G. 
Merrili Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


PEERRINE, K. 1. 
E. FP. Hutton & Company 


REFSNES, JOSEPH E. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


REFSNES, JOE L. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


ROGERS, FRANCIS C. 
Kirby L. Vidrine Company 


SENA, J. P. 
E. P. Hutton & Company 


SORANSON, BRANDOLPH E. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


TOMPANE, EUGENE F. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


TRUAX, VICK 
Ed Murray & Co. 


TRIPP, A. L, 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


VER CRUISSE, PETER 
Peter Ver Cruisse & Company 


VIDRINE, KIRBY L. 
Kirby L. Vidrine Company 


WEBSTER, ARTHUR I. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WHITACRE, ROBERT H. 
Pirst National Bank of Arizona 
( Associate) 


WOODWARD, MALCOLM C. 
Woodward & Zuber, Tucson 


ZUBER, ARTHUR J. 
Woodward & Zuber, Tucson 








210 W. 7th St., TR- 2505 
LOS ANGELES 14 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Cinerama — Reeves Soundcraft 


ACTIVE MARKETS MAINTAINED IN 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 


Poller, Hall + CG: 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


530 Broadway, FR-9-2265 
SAN DIEGO 1 


President: Kirby L. Vidrine, Kirby 
L. Vidrine Company, Phoenix 
(inactive). 

Vice-President: Henry E. Dahl- 
berg, Henry Dahlberg & Com- 


Teletype LA 99 
MEMBER LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 
































KALMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


UNDERWRITERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


McKNIGHT BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
TELETYPE— 


ENDICOTT BLDG. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


TELETYPES— 
ST P 93 (Corporate Dept.) 
ST P 117 (Municipal Dept.) 


PIPER, JAFFRAY & HOPWOOD 


UNDERWRITERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


pany, Tucson. 
—ROSTER OF MEMBERS— 
(Members located in Phoenix unless 


otherwise indicated) 


ANDERSON, JAMES 
Ed Murray & Co. 


ANDLAUER, FRED C. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


BECK, PAUL D. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


CHAPPELL, JOHN W. 
E. FP. Hutton & Company, Tucson 


CUTHBERTSON, FRED A. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


DAHLBERG, HENRY E. 
Henry Dahlberg and Co., Tucson 


DOUGLAS, JAMES STUART 
Southern Arizona Bank & Trust Co., 
Tucson (Associate) 


DUNBAR, KIRK C. 
William R, Staats & Co. 


ELLIS, KENNETH A. 
Kenneth Ellis & Co. 


ELY, Jr., SIMS 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


FICKS, Jr., ALBERT 
Dean Witter & Co. 


GALLOWAY, ALVIN W. 
Henry Dahlberg and Co., Tucson 


HANCHETT, HAROLD G. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


HAY, Jr., JOHN L. 
Shields & , Tucson 


HICKS, ROLAND J, 
Shields & Company, Tucson 


JONES, LEONARD E. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


2 HENRY J 
Shields & Company, Tucton 
LAUVER, HAROLD 


Valley National Bank of Phoenix, Tucson 


(Associate ) 


LEE, BENTON M. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


LEE, EUGENE 8. 
Valley National Bank (Associate) 


LOPER, ANDREW B. 


Valley National Bank of Phoenix 
( Associate) 


McGINNIS, JAMES F 
Merriil Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Dealers — Distributors 


Corporate 
Bonds & Stocks 


J. F. Perkins & Company 


1508 First National Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


Telephone—STerling 4531 


Teletype—DL 481 














ACTIVE MARKETS MAINTAINED 


, UNDERWRITERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
DEALERS 


FIRST Southwest COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


TELEPHONE 
RAndolph 6461 


DALLAS 


TELETYPE 














Convention Number 


Memphis Security Dealers Club 


Brown Burch Howard Ross Walter Foster 


President: Brown Burch, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Vice-President: Howard C. Ross, Leftwich & Ross. 
Secretary: Walter Foster, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Treasurer: James N. Reddoch, Meeks, Reddoch & Company. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 
CURD, H, PRICE 

Pedera] Securities Co., Inc. 
FOSTER, WALTER T. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


* 


HARRY 
een Lend, isos, Fenner & Beane 
BANKSTON, Jr., 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


a > —— hy 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
, E. GORDON 


FREDERIC, FRANK D. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 





Dallas , Texas 


Teletype DL-334 
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a L 

Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

JORDAN, ROBERT H. 
Mid-South Securities Co. 

LANCASTER, JAMES C. 

Union Planters Nat'l Bank 

LEFTWICH, WILLIAM GROOM 
Leftwich & Ross 

LIMERICK, AYLETT B. 
Goodbody & Co. 


ae | EARLY F. 
The National Bank 
RED JAMES N. 

Meeks, och & Company 
RISON, SAM 

Standard Securities Co. 

ROBERTS, JACK D. 

Bullington-Schas & Co. 
ROSS, HOWARD C. 

Leftwich & Ross 


SAUNDERS, M. A. 
M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. 


SAUNDERS, ROBERT 
M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. 


SCHAS, FRANCIS D. 
Bullington-Schas & Co. 


SPRAGINS, RB. WENDELL 
R. W. Spragins & Company 
THOMAS, Jr., J, NICK 
Memphis Securities Company 


THOMPSON, EDWARD F. 
Union Planters Nat’l Bank 


Dan V. Bailey 


Expires: December 31, 1952. 


TREXLER, BR. FRED 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


WARD, B. FRANK 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


ADAMS, BICHARD H. 

Donald C, Sloan & Co. 
BAILEY, DAN V. 

Foster & 
— DAVID A 

» Hoppe, Stewart & Balfour 

By o , WILLIS H. 

Blankenship, Gould & Blakeley, Inc. 


,» AL. 
Bullington-Schas & Co. 
WOOTEN, ROGER 
R. B. Wooten & Company 





Investment Bankers 


DALLAS *® TEXAS 











TEXAS, SECURITIES 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


Longhorn Portland Cement Co. 
Houston Natural Gas, Com. & Pfd. 
Slick Airways, Inc. 

El Paso Electric Co. 

Lone Star Brewing Co. 

Sommers Drug Stores, Com. & Pfd. 
Central Power & Light Co., 4% Pfd. 
San Antonio Transit Co. 

Garrett Oil Tools, Inc. 





Kirby Lumber Corp. 

Tennessee Gas & Tran. Co. 
Houston Light & Power, $4 Pfd. 
Southwest Natural Gas Co. 
Welex Jet Services, Inc. 
Duncan Coffee Co., Class A 
Johnston Testers, Inc. 

River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 
Yuba Cons. Gold Fields 


All San Antonio and Houston Bank Stocks 


Quick Firm Bids On AU 
Texas Municipal Bonds 


Russ & GOMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
OFFICERS Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


OFFICES: 
HOUSTON 
AUSTIN 
FT. WORTH 
Direct and Connecting Wires te: 


Dallas, Houston, Galveston, New York & Los Angeles 
TWX: SA 23 & 53 Fannin 4324 








eceteemeern ees snemie eee 


Rauscuer, Pierce & Co. 
Underwriters and Distributors 


RAILROAD 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
BANK & INSURANCE 
TEXAS MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 





Active Trading Markets 





Mercantile Bank Building 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
Telephone: Bell Teletype: 
Riverside 9033 DL 186 and DL 197 
BRANCH OFFICES: HOUSTON, SAN ANTONIO and AUSTIN 


Direct Wires to New York, St. Louis and other 
Principal Markets 
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The Economic and 
Financial Outlook 


ing will drop only 10% in 1954-55, 
and around 15% in 1955-56. These 
are indeed powerful economic 
props, and they will continue con- 
siderably longer than originally 
anticipated. 


Unfavorable Factors in the 
Long-Term Outlook 


On the unfavorable side, two 
powerful forces are in evidence. 
One of these is the decline in non- 
governmental spending. Gross na- 
tional product has increased in 
each of the last 10 quarterly 
periods, but in almost all of them, 
the percentage of the total repre- 
sented by non-governmental ex- 
penditures has declined. This, of 
course, is due to the increasing 
government expenditures for de- 


fense, but, paradoxically, the ac- 
tual dollar total of the non-gov- 


ernment expenditures has also 
been declining for more than a 
year. In fact, the 1952 rate is 
nearly $5 billion under that of 
1951. Private expenditures are, 
thus, not only failing to keep up, 
they are actually declining! 


Probably the most unfavorable 
factor in the long-term outlook is 
our national policy of ever higher 
wages, regardless of productivity 
or costs. It is elementary that a 
wage increase which exceeds the 
increase in productivity inevitably 
forces an increase in prices, or a 
decline in profits, or efforts by 
industry to reduce production 
costs through labor-saving devices 
— or, varying combinations of 
these consequences. 


As the wage increases of recent 


years have not been uniform, 
workers in the strongly organized 
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industries have fared better than 
others. The resulting increases in 
prices, coupled with higher taxes, 
have placed many things beyond 
the reach of large numbers of our 
people. This has been particularly 
true of the goods for which there 
is an elastic demand, such as 
clothing and semi-luxuries. It is 
also true of housing, which re- 
quires increasing government sub- 
sidization of one sort or another, 
if the rank and file of our people 
are to be able to buy them. This, 
of course, also means more out- 
right public housing. 

The most serious aspect of all, 
however, is the forced substitu- 
tion of capital for labor. Faced 
with keener competition and 
higher costs, the industrialist has 
no choice — he is forced to in- 
troduce labor-saving devices or 
go out of business. The effects of 
this substitution are not particu- 
larly noticeable in a boom; but 
when the demand for capital goods 
and construction slackens, the 
serious consequences of such an 
unwise wage policy will become 
painfully apparent in a great in- 
crease in technological unemploy- 
ment, which may last for quite a 
long time. And this technological 
unemployment will be added to 
the unemployment caused by the 
down-swing of the business cycle 
as well as that caused by the re- 
duction in sales volume flowing 
from prices pushed above the 
reach of too many people. 

Such large-scale unemployment 
could, through ever more govern- 
ment intervention, force contin- 
uous inflation. It certainly will 
cause wide shifts in the use of 
various commodities, such as has 
been so obvious in the case of coal 
in recent years. 


The Financial Outlook 

The financial outlook is better 
than the economic outlook. In fact, 
I see very little to worry about 
on the financial side of the econ- 
omy. 

In particular, the outlook for 
our dollar is better than it has 
been since before World War II. 
Its money management position is 
stronger; its political position will 
be stronger, regardless of who is 
elected to the Presidency; and its 
economic position is far stronger. 


Also, despite the recent trend 
in money rates, I still feel that 
the longer trend is downward. 
Sooner or later, capital expendi- 
tures, government expenditures 
and business activity will decline, 
bringing lower interest rates. 

In view of the prevailing un- 
certainties, a word or two about 
the outlook for government se- 
curities and for stocks may be 
worthwhile. 


The Outlook for Government 
Securities 

The erratic and generally poor 
performance of government se- 
curities in the thin markets of the 
past three months should not be 
allowed to blind you to the posi- 
tion of strength which is building 
up. To mention but two of the 


favorable forces which are de- 
veloping: 

(1) Life insurance company 
holdings of governments are a 
smaller percentage of total assets 
today than they were in 1940. In 
fact, they are at such a low point 
that it would seem reasonable to 
conclude that they have reached 
rockbottom on the minimum dol- 
lar amount they will hold, and 
that any future change will be 
upward. 

(2) Fifty percent of commercial 
bank portfolios are due or callable 
within one year; and 90% fall 
within a five year limit. The im- 
plications are clear and unmis- 
takable. 

To increase holdings or extend 
maturities, these agencies, as a 
practical matter, will have to rely 
on Treasury refundings or cash 
issues. Obviously, the time when 
they will have to act is getting 
closer each day. 

In particular, even a small de- 
cline in commercial loans will 
cause commercial banks to try 
both to increase and lengthen 
their portfolio. Any consequential 
effort on their part to do this will 
set off fireworks. As the seasonal 
increase in commercial loans is 
currently obscuring a downward 
trend, now may be the last oppor- 
tunity to pick up governments be- 
fore the rush! 


The Outlook for Stocks 


It would indeed be presump- 
tuous to try to tell this gathering 
of experts the market outlook for 
common stocks. If I knew what 
stocks were going to do, and had 
the 75% cash down-payment, I'd 
go into the market and, in short 
order, would own a large part of 
the facilities and goods of the 
western world! 

There are, however, two things 
about stocks which I should like 
to mention. One of these is the 
great waste of effort which has 
been involved in the “hedge 
against inflation” selling appeal 
for common stocks. The recent 
Brookings Study shows that of 
the 6,490,000 persons in the United 
States holding stock in publicly 
owned corporations, only 1% 
bought the stock as an inflation 
hedge! This indicates that the 
current market is not an “infla- 
tion” market, largely supported 
by those hedging against the dan- 
ger of inflation. It follows that the 
market is on a firmer foundation 
than is generally thought. 

The other development is the 
ever-shrinking net profit margin. 
Ownership is steadily getting less, 
absolutely and relatively. In an 
effort to lick this trend, caused by 
higher wages, higher taxes, and 


keener competition, industry has 
made perfectly fantastic expend- 
itures for plant and equipment 
in recent years. Thus, in the seven 
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years 1946-52, about $133 billion, 
or $19 billion each year, was spent 
for this purpose. (This is in sharp 
contrast to the $65 billion, or $5.7 
billion spent each year in the 11 
year period, 1935-45.) Despite 
these Herculean efforts, business 
seems to be moving toward an 
ever lower level of profit. Ex- 
pense ratios are crowding break- 
even points in many lines. This is 
a dangerous situation which labor 
must be made to see is contrary 
to its own interests. 


Conclusions 

Great changes are afoot in our 
economy. 

A large measure of optimism 
is justified for the next six 
months. But, thereafter, neither 
Eisenhower nor Stevenson will 
increase government spending 
enough to offset the effects of the 
developing business cycle. 

It is unrealistic to expect a con- 
tinuation of the market expansion 
of recent years. The hope of the 
future is the replacement market, 
which, fortunately, will be large 
by any historical standard. 

The outlook for our dollar is 
better than it has been since 1940. 


The recent tightness in money 
rates notwithstanding, the basic 
trend in rates is downward. 

Government securities are 
steadily developing a _ stronger 
technical position. The bargain 
sale will soon be over. 
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The Rebirth of Turnpikes 


pattern initially established co- 
incident with planning and financ- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
in 1937. Since that time, refine- 
ments have been made in these 
procedural steps; however, their 
manner of execution and impor- 
tance remain the same. The three 


— functions required in the 
d 


evelopment of toll roads are: 

(1) The Engineering. 

(2) The Legal. 

(3) The Fiscal. 

The proper integration of these 
functions permits the turnpike to 
be adequately planned, econom- 
ically financed and constructed, 
and assures its opening to traffic 
at the earliest time. 


Enabling Legislation 


Initially there is enabling legis- 
lation which details the legal 
precedent and establishes the 
scope of the toll road project; cre- 
ates the quasi-governmental unit 
responsible for its planning, con- 


struction and operation; lists the 
powers of this authority or com- 
mission; details the method and 
terms of financing and summarizes 
legislative authorizations relating 
to the project. 
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Enabling legislation must be 
such that it will permit the com- 
mission or authority charged with 
the responsibility of creating the 
turnpike to proceed in a clear-cut 
fashion. Experience in many 
States has shown that unless this 
is the case, construction can be 
delayed and/or result in uneco- 
nomical development. 

With adequate enabling legisla- 
tion available the next step is to 
test its constitutionality under the 
existing State statutes. Following 
this, the Governor usually ap- 
points the members of the com- 
mission or authority and these ap- 
pointments are confirmed by the 
Legislature in those States where 
appointments of the executive 
branch of government must follow 
this procedure. 


The commission or authority 
once in office should have suffi- 
cient funds on hand to carry out 
the preliminary planning required 
before the project is financed. In 
several States funds are made 
available to the commission or 
authority on a loan basis from 
funds regularly allocated to the 
State Highway Department; in 
other States, a loan is made from 
funds the executive branch can 
utilize for such purposes. Often an 
appropriation to cover the cost of 
the preliminary work is author- 
ized in the enabling law. However, 
regardless of the method, in all 
instances these moneys are reim- 
bursed to the loaning agency from 
the proceeds of the bond issue sold 
to finance the project. 


The first employment that the 
commission or authority usually 
considers is the hiring of its con- 
sulting engineers. Very little of 
the legal work and none of the 
financing work can be accom- 
plished until and unless the en- 
gineering and economic feasibility 
of the turnpike has previously 
been established by the consult- 
ing engineers. 


The preparation of the Engin- 
eering and Traffic and Earnings 
Reports are the principal duties of 
the consulting engineers. The En- 
gineering Report includes a loca- 
tion study of the toll road route, 
derivation of design criteria, pre- 
liminary structural and roadway 
designs, estimates of construction, 
right-of-way, and other costs, and 
determination of possible stages 
or priorities of construction. The 
companion report, on traffic and 
earnings, includes a traffic justifi- 
cation of the location of the turn- 
pike, estimates of amounts and 
types of traffic anticipated to use 
the route, derivation of a schedule 
of tolls and estimates of gross rev- 
enue from tolls and other sources. 


The Turnpike Financing 
Once the engineering and eco- 
nomic feasibility of the turnpike 
have been determined by the con- 
sulting engineers and the proj-~* 


appears to be financially sound, 
work is begun by the bond coun- 
sel on the agreement which se- 
cures the bond issue. This docu- 
ment is known as the Trust In- 
denture and in it are included 
provisions under which bonds are 
to be issued, matters affecting in- 
terest rates, redemptions, and 


duties of the commission, its em- 
ployees and agents. 

From the legal standpoint all of 
the procedures affecting the fi+ 
nancing of the project must be in 
accordance with established prin- 


ciples of revenue bond financing. 
Continued on page 70 
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Continued from page 69 


The Rebirth of Turnpikes 


The responsibility of the financ- 
ing group is to determine whether 
or not the project is economically 
feasible and to assume all finan- 
cial negotiations and related work 
incidental to the preparation of 
the bond issue which work is con- 
summated in a successful under- 
writing. 

While the Trust Indenture is 


being prepared, the financial ad- 
visor reviews with the consulting 
engineers the engineering report 
and the traffic and earnings re- 
port to develop with them the jus- 
tification he requires, both en- 
gineering-wise and financially, to 
prepare the bond issue. 

When the Trust Indenture has 
been completed and approved by 
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the financial group, the Commis- 
sion and the bond counsel, and as- 
suming favorable market condi- 
tions and an availability of re- 
quired materials, the project is 
financed. 


The character of revenue bond 
financing makes it mandatory 
that the project be feasible from 
the engineering, legal and fiscal 
aspects. As you know, the funds 
required for debt service of rev- 
enue bonds are derived solely 
from the revenues of the project 
after deducting maintenance and 
operating expenses. Therefore, it 
must be demonstrated prior to fi- 
nancing that there will be suffi- 
cient volumes of traffic using the 
facility and paying tolls to assure 
revenues adequate to meet prin- 
cipal and interest payments and 
to provide a liberal margin of 
safety. 


The Traffic and Earnings Report 
attains special significance as the 
estimates of revenue presented 
therein together with the cost es- 
timates as set forth in the En- 
gineering Report form the basis 
upon which the financial group 
determines the economic justifi- 
cation of the project and the po- 
tential investor judges the attrac- 
tiveness of the bonds. 


Purpose of Traffic and Earnings 
Report 


The purpose of the traffic and 
earnings report is to measure the 
revenue potentialities of a project 
and for this reason usually in- 
cludes the following information: 


(1) A description and traffic 
justification of the proposed turn- 
pike location. 

(2) Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the turnpike over other 
competitive routes. 

(3) Determination of the loca- 
tion for interchanges to connect 
the turnpike with existing high- 
ways. 

(4) Estimates of the amount and 
types of traffic anticipated to use 
the turnpike. 

(5) A schedule of tolls to be 
charged each classification of ve- 
hicle for trips of varying lengths. 

(6) An estimate of the gross 
revenues that can be expected 
from tolls and from such other 
sources as leases, permits and 
rentals for service stations, res- 
taurants and other concessionaire 
facilities. 

(7) A projection of the first 
year’s estimate of traffic and earn- 
ings for each year throughout the 
duration of the bond issue. 


Engineering Problems 


The first item of work for the 
engineer is to determine a specific 
location for the turnpike. In most 
cases the termini of a project as 
well as the general location are 
established either by law or by 
direction of the commission or 
authority. The job of the engineer 
is to locate within these general 
limits a route that will serve a 
maximum of traffic compatible 


with a minimum of construction 
and right-of-way costs. 

For this purpose an analysis is 
conducted of all dominant traffic 
movements that are presently be- 
ing made on existing highways 
which carry traffic in the tribu- 
tary area of the project. These 
traffic movements are then com- 
piled and graphically shown on a 
map of the region. The desired 
lines thus produced clearly indi- 
cate the relative volume and di- 
rection of all important move- 
ments. The resultant of these lines 
represents an optimum location 
for the turnpike. This optimum 
location must, of course, be modi- 
fied as necessary so that the route 
is feasible of development from 
a construction and engineering 
viewpoint as well as from the 
traffic aspect. 

Once the turnpike has been fi- 
nally located it is necessary to de- 
termine the points along the route 
at which interchanges will be pro- 
vided. These should be carefully 
selected to serve the important 
existing roads intersecting the 
route that can be expected to carry 
traffic between it and the major 
traffic generating centers. 


The Traffic Estimate 


The amount of traffic that can 
be anticipated to use a proposed 
turnpike is derived from two pri- 


mary sources. The first source is 
traffic presently using one or more 
of the existing highways travers- 
ing the project area. Portions of 
this traffic, because of their origin 
and destination, will be better 
served by transferring from these 
highways to the turnpike. 

The second source is newly gen- 
erated traffic which most traffic 
engineers believe is derived from 
the following sources: 

First, a greater frequency of 
trips made because of the added 
ease and economy of travel be- 
tween any two points accomplished 
by use of the new facility. 

Second, a stimulation of com- 
merce and industry resulting in a 
volume of traffic which, based on 
conditions prior to the construc- 
tion of the turnpike, would not be 
expected; and 

Third, a change in the travel 
mode from mass transportation or 
other means of travel to motor 
vehicle transport. 

In order to estimate the volume 
of traffic that can be expected to 
use a turnpike facility, it is first 
necessary to determine: the quan- 
titative and qualitative flow of 
traffic within the tributary area, 
the physical characteristics of ex- 


isting routes from which certain 
volumes will be diverted to the 
turnpike, the travel times and dis- 
tances between various points of 
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origin and destination by means of 
the present highways and the pro- 
posed turnpike and the unit cost 
per mile of vehicular operation on 
the existing routes and on the 
turnpike. 

For the purpose of obtaining 
data concerning the amount, clas- 
sifications and origin and desti- 
nation of traffic, extensive traffic 
surveys are conducted. In the sur- 
vey work interview stations are 
established at various key points 
along existing highways consid- 
ered to carry volumes of traffic 
that could find some advantage 
through use of the turnpike. The 
survey procedure includes halt- 
ing all traffic passing the station 
and interviewing the driver to de- 
termine the City and State of ori- 


gin and destination and to record 
the vehicle type. This information 


is entered on interview sheets and 
eventually transferred to business 
machine cards to be collated and 
summarized. Concurrently with 
these surveys, manual and auto- 
matic traffic counts are made so 
that the origin and destination 
results can be projected from the 
day or days of the survey to the 
annual average condition of the 
base year. 

Data pertaining to the physical 
characteristics of existing high- 
ways is used to measure the effect 
of highway discrepancies on the 
economic costs of motor vehicle 
operation and thereby provide a 
guide in estimating diversions of 
traffic. This information is ob- 
tained from field inspection and 
from the records compiled by the 


respective state highway depart- 
ments. Such impediments to high- 
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way travel as excessive grades, 
poor alignment, narrow or deteri- 
orated pavements and restrictive 
bridges are listed as to number 
and location on each existing high- 
way considered as competitive to 
the proposed route. 

Since savings in time will in- 
fluence many motorists to transfer 
from present highways to the 
turnpike, it is necessary to obtain 
factual information concerning 
the average speeds that can be 
maintained and the delays that 
are encountered on each of 
such routes. For this purpose 
crews, consisting of a driver and 
a recorder, are dispatched to tra- 
verse these highways at different 
times of the day and under vary- 
ing conditions of congestion to se- 
cure speed and delay information. 

After conducting the traffic sur- 
veys, investigations of physical 
characteristics and time and de- 
lay studies, the engineer has de- 
veloped complete comparative 
data concerning the present high- 
ways and the proposed turnpike. 
With this information he can de- 
termine the tangible items of sav- 
ings that are realized in turnpike 
travel including savings through 
decreased travel time, by reduc- 
tions in distances and grades and 
by improved alignment and pave- 
ment conditions. These savings as 
well as the intangible benefits of 
turnpike use such as safer, con- 
venient and more comfortable 
travel, are the factors that motor- 
ists evaluate in choosing one route 
or another. 

As a step in estimating traffic 
diversion to the turnpike, all of 
the tangible benefits can be re- 
duced to a common monetary base, 
the user cost of travel. It is 
probably true that few motorists 
actually compute in dollars and 
cents the value of each trip they 
make. However, they do have a 
sense of value which governs their 
choice of possible routes between 
their origin and destination on 
different occasions. On the basis 
of this sense of value, motorists in 
the aggregate evaluate running 
time and waiting time, distance, 
fuel consumption, roadway condi- 
tions and the amount of toll 
charge to each other. By reason 
of this cost relationship, it is pos- 
sible to establish the relative 
merit rating of any highway 
which would reflect its relative 
patronage. In this way factors can 
be developed indicative of the 
percent of traffic that can be di- 
verted from each of the competi- 
tive highways to the turnpike for 
various origin and destination 
movements. 

Before these factors are em- 
ployed, however, a review is made 
of all traffic movements to dis- 
card from the analysis those 
trips which by reason of their 
origin or destination would not be 
served by the turnpike. The re- 
maining movements after apply- 
ing the traffic diversion factors 
are assigned to the route at the 


appropriate interchange of entry 
and departure. A summary of 
traffic movements made at this 
point represents the estimated 


usage of the turnpike in the base 
year. 

This estimate must be projected 
from the base period to the first 
full year of operation of the facil- 
ity. To develop projection factors 
an analysis is made of all data 
indicative of traffic trends in the 
affected area including statistics 
on motor vehicle registration, gas- 
oline consumption, population and 
vehicular density. 


Attracting New Traffic 


Besides the volumes of traffic 
diverted to the turnpike from 
present highways, it has been 
proven that the opening of a new 
turnpike attracts substantial vol- 


umes of traffic which prior to the 
construction of the facility did not 
exist. This newly generated traf- 
fic has amounted to from 20 to 


70% for present turnpikes. In the 
case of passenger vehicles and gen- 
erated traffic is experienced al- 
most immediately upon the open- 
ing of the turnpike; truck traffic, 
however, because of its commer- 
cial nature and the necessity of 
franchises, takes a longer period 
of time to generate new volumes. 
There are no formulae that the 
engineer can employ to prede- 
termine exactly the amount of 
traffic that a new facility will 
generate. He must rely upon the 
experience gained in other areas 
on similar projects and relate such 
experience to the facility on 
which he is working. 

In addition to the determination 
of expansion factors for projecting 
traffic estimates from the base 
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The Rebirth of Turnpikes 


year to the first year of operation, 
annual increases are estimated for 
the anticipated traffic growth of 
the facility for each ensuing year 
of the bond issue. The estimates 
of traffic that result after applica- 
tion of the expansion factors rep- 
resent the engineer’s best judg- 
ment of the average usage of the 
facility over the period of the 


bond issue rather than an estimate 
of each year’s use. 

An important phase of the Traf- 
fic and Earnings Report concerns 
the formulation of a schedule of 
tolls. This work is accomplished 
concurrently with the preparation 
of estimates of traffic diversion. 
This is a logical procedure as the 
amount of toll directly affects the 
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volume of traffic that can be an- 
ticipated to use the turnpike. 

The problem in this work is to 
establish rates of toll that are 
equitable for all classes of vehi- 
cles, feasible to collect and of 
maximum revenue productivity. 
The toll structure is therefore 
based primarily upon the tangible 
savings that result from turnpike 
travel. These savings, that have 
been previously mentioned do not 
include the toll charge motorists 
and truckers will be required to 
pay for turnpike use. The estab- 
lished toll should be such that the 
user will still benefit after the toll 
is applied to other user costs. If 
this is not the case and the toll 
exceeds the saving, the advan- 
tages of the turnpike will be 
largely negated. 

The optimum toll may be said 
to lay within a range of values 
whose highest point would be 
somewhat less than the monetary 
amount of the savings and whose 
low point is reflected by the aver- 
age amount users pay for travel 
on present turnpikes that provide 
similar advantages as will the 
project under study. 

Usually the toll rate per mile 
is constant throughout the length 
of the facility, however, on the 
New Jersey Turnpike rates on the 
northern-most thirty-five miles 
are substantially higher than on 
the southern eighty-three miles. 
Some engineers believe that this 
is justifiable as the benefits in re- 
lief from congestion and savings 
in distance, time and motor 
vehicle operating expenses are 
considerably greater in the north- 
ern area than in the southern 
portion. 

Toll Rates 

The pattern of toll rates de- 
veloped on present turnpikes indi- 
cate charges for passenger cars 
of from one cent per mile to three 
and one-half cents per mile and 
for commercial vehicles depending 
upon their weight classification 
from two cents per mile for light 
trucks to almost eight and one 
half cents per mile for the heavi- 
est tractor-trailer combination 
vehicles. 

The established toll charges are 
then applied to the various vehicle 
categories for each interchange to 
interchange traffic movement es- 
timated to use the turnpike in the 
first year and subsequent years 
of operation. To this toll revenue 
is added the estimated income 
that will be received from per- 
mits and leases for service station 
and restaurant facilities. It is gen- 
erally the case that the turnpike 
commission or authority con- 
structs these facilities with its 
own funds and arranges long-term 
leases with reputable companies 
for their operation. The income 
from these rentals has amounted 


to from 4 to 7% of the annual 
toll revenue of existing turnpikes. 

The total of toll revenue and 
non-operating revenues equals the 
gross revenues of the project. It 
is necessary however to deduct 


from this amount the estimated 
annual costs of maintenance and 
operation to determine the sum 
that will be available for paying 
principal and interest charges on 
the bonds. The compilation of 
these estimates of net revenue 
completes the final phase of work 
on the Traffic and Earnings Re- 
port. The estimates of traffic and 
revenue presented therein to- 
gether with the substantiating 
data are then made available to 
the financial group whose ultimate 
responsibility it is to determine 
economic feasibility and arrange 
for underwriting the project. 

In this talk I have endeavored 
to present the background and 
growth of the existing turnpike 
movement and to relate the pro- 


cedures that are commonly fol- 
lowed to bring about their suc- 
cessful development. I have gone 
into detail concerning the Traffic 
and Earnings Report so that you 
will understand the critical analy- 


sis that a proposed turnpike is 
subjected to from an engineering 
viewpoint before a judgment on 
feasibility is reached. 

In closing let me say that the 
staunchest of turnpike advocates 
realizes that these facilities alone 
do not provide the sole solution 
to the nation’s highway needs. 
However, there are numerous 
locations where heavy traffic 
densities, sorely inadequate high- 
ways and insufficint funds make 
turnpike construction justifiable. 
In these areas through the in- 
strumentality of revenue bond 
financing, the motoring public can 
be provided promptly with the 
necessary modern highways that 
otherwise would take years to 
develop. 
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The Business Outlook 


ing effect of lower or “bargain” 
prices which could develop as 
competition increases at the 
manufacturing and import levels. 


(2) The Government will prob- 
ably expand its public works 
activities, including slum clear- 
ance and public housing, on any 
signs of an increase in unemploy- 
ment. Some of these plans could 
be put into effect very quickly, 
and the very announcement of 
any major projects of this type 
would tend to be a sustaining fac- 
tor in business. (As a result of 
the 1937 experience, as recalled 
in the memoirs of the head of the 
Federal Reserve Board at that 
time, government action will al- 
most certainly be more prompt 
than it was in 1937-1938.) 


(3) The pressure to substitute 
labor-saving equipment for high- 
priced labor will continue, partic- 
ularly since there is little chance 
of any substantial decline in wage 
rates. This will help support one 
segment of the economy, which 
very frequently in the past has 
helped to make for a business re- 
cession spiral because of the re- 
duced pressure for labor-saving 
equipment when wages and prices 
were declining. 


(4) The tremendous progress 
being made in research, thanks 
partly to Government sponsored 
work on new types of armaments, 
is tending to accelerate obsoles- 
cence. This could bring about a 
greater demand for new equip- 
ment than might normally be ex- 
pected during the two or three 
years immediately ahead. 


(5) The stock market, whose 
fluctuations influence the effective 
demand for goods to a greater ex- 
tent than is true in reverse, is cur- 
rently in a stronger technical posi- 
tion than it was in the spring of 
1937. At that time we had had the 
equivalent of three intermediate 
bull markets superimposed on 
each other, just as had been the 
case to an even greater degree 
following the 1926-1929 advance. 
In view of the substantial declines 
from the highs of the past two 
years already witnessed in a large 
segment of the stock market, the 
chances are quite good that the 
current reaction will not be of 
greater proportions than that wit- 
nessed in 1926, 1934, or in 1946 
(between 25% and 40% in the 
prices of the majority of issues). 


This would be less damaging to 
our economy than was the 1937- 
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1938 decline—the second largest 
on record—when the market value 
of listed securities declined by 
more than 50%. 


Vv 
Profit Versus Business Activity 


As stated at the beginning of 
this review, the outlook for prof- 
its is not necessarily synonymous 
with the outlook for business ac- 
tivity. The earnings of some com- 
panies could rise next year, even 
if sales shold decline moderately. 
At the same time, the declining 
trend of pre-tax profit margins 
noted in some reports for the first 
three quarters of this year, in 
spite of increased sales, could be 
accelerated with any decline in 
volume. There is one school of 
thought that is quite complacent 
about the profit outlook because 
of expectations of some tax relief, 
particularly in the realm of ex- 
cess-profits taxes. (It may be re- 
called that this was one of the 
principal supporting arguments 
for the purchase of drug stocks in 
1951, at 50% or more above cur- 
rent prices.) Inasmuch as corpo- 
rate taxes are part and parcel of 
business costs, tax increases tend 
to be passed on to consumers 
sooner or later, in the same man- 
ner as are higher wages. The re- 
verse is equally true when taxes 
are declining during periods of in- 
tense competition. With plant ca- 
pacity now being in excess of nor- 
mal requirements in most lines, it 
would seem a little dangerous to 
assume that reductions in corpo- 
rate taxes, except in a minority 
of cases, would automatically in- 
crease profits by the amount of 
the tax reduction. (If a reduction 
in corporate taxes will not benefit 
cOnsumers, many people have 
been on the wrong track in ar- 
guing that corporate taxes are 
really hidden consumer levies.) 

Over the longer-term, the prob- 
abilities are that profit margins 
will work back to around prewar 
levels, after taxes. This would be 
a natural sequence of the normal 
laws of survival in business, which 
result in profit margins over a 
period of years being merely equal 
to the difference between the costs 
of the efficient producers (or dis- 
tributors) and those of the mar- 
ginal companies. The process of 
weeding out sub-marginal pro- 
ducers, However, frequently en- 
tails uncomfortably long periods 
of sub-normal profits for even the 
most efficient business units, until 
the higher cost surplus capacity 
has been rendered ineffective. The 
fact that this type of normal com- 
petition has not been witnessed 
during the war and postwar years 
hardly justifies the conclusion that 
we are again in a “new era.” We 
should not forget that we have 
been enjoying a boom based on 
pent-up demands, inflation scares, 
and redistribution of current in- 
comes, aided and abetted by a sub- 
stantial increase in public and 


private borrowing. and limited 
foreign competition. We only hope 
that we are not too optimistic in 
believing that basic conditions will 


not be allowed to get out of hand 
to the extent that they were in the 
late 20’s before we wake up to the 
eventual necessity of limiting the 
expansion of private as well as 
public debt. With the elections 
out of the way, there should be 
less reluctance on the part of our 
monetary authorities to try to 


check debt expansion next year— 
possibly to around the 1949 rate 
of about $11 billion, as compared 
with the 1950 total of $39 billion, 
and the 1951 net increase of $33 
billion. This aspect of our eco- 
nomic “progress” will bear very 
close watching during the period 
immediately ahead. 
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desires. Counter dealers, though, 
point to the limitation (one trad- 
ing unit) mentioned above, im- 
plying that this seriously re- 
stricts any contribution of the 
exchange specialist system to 
better markets. Although the 
specialist may act of his own voli- 
tion (for his own account) as long 
as his orders do not take pre- 
cedence over those of his cus- 
tomers, much of his activity in 
“making markets” is called for 
by exchange regulations or com- 
mittee decisions. 


Whereas stock exchanges are 
designed primarily to facilitate 


the execution of orders which 
originate with the trading pub- 


lic, counter dealers are concerned, 
to a great extent at least, with 
seeking out buyers and sellers, 
which is something, generally 
speaking, entirely foreign to a 
stock specialist on an exchange. It 
is true that many orders flow un- 
solicited to over-the-counter 
dealers, and in some cases the mere 
matching of buy and sell requests 
is involved, but such is the ex- 
ception, and not the rule. To 
bring to fruition any unsolicited 
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business he may enjoy, the 
counter dealer must ordinarily 
take the initiative in finding 
contra-orders and/or assuming in- 
ventory positions in the stocks 
involved. And the same volition 
must characterize his activities 
when no unsolicited orders are 
forthcoming. A major character- 
istic of counter markets is nego- 
tiation. Prospects are sought out, 
the markets having no physical 
limitations. If a gap in price 
exists after the prospect is found, 
the transaction does not die. In- 
stead, negotiation ensues. The 
mere existence of a buy or sell 
order is incentive for the counter 
dealer to find the opposite. 


The primary economic func- 
tion of over-the-counter markets 
is to create marketability for se- 
curities which are not widely 
known or traded—thereby assist- 
ing thousands of corporations in 
their fund raising activities, and 
providing a resource for the liq- 
uidation at moderate cost and 
relative ease, of investments in 
corporations which are funda- 
mentally of local importance, or 
in any event not widely held. 
Counter dealers provide a home 


market for securities native to an 
area. But such markets are links 
in a nation wide chain designed 
to serve the needs of the most 
remote investor. 

One, five, ten or more counter 
dealers may interest themselves 
in “making a market for” a given 
unlisted security. They stand 
ready to buy or sell substantial 
quantities of the security or se- 
curities which they are “quoting.” 
The spread between their bid and 
offer figures ordinarily is quite 
narrow, because of competition. 
These over-the-counter dealers 
are definitely interested in seek- 
ing business, and, as an integral 
part of their operations, taking 
inventory positions. This is 
stressed by the proponents of un- 
listed trading. They hold that the 
trading public stands to benefit 
from the definite willingnes of 
the dealer to take inventory posi- 
tions; and from the fact that he 
takes the initiative in making 
markets by unearthing potenial 
buyers and sellers; and because 
of the great care the dealers must 


usually take in appraising value 
factors. 

In so far as inactive securities 
are concerned, the over-the- 
counter market is in no way de- 
signed to furnish anything ap- 
proximating true auction market- 
ing. It is competitive, but not auc- 
tion, in character. Auction mar- 
keting in a security can not be 
maintained unless there is suffi- 
cient activity in it. That exchange 
commissions more often than not 
are much lower than the profit 
rates over-the-counter dealers 
are obliged to exact is true. But 
that which is less costly is not 
necessarily “better.” A worker, 
for example, may find it to his 
advantage to engage the services 
of an expensive employment 
agency rather than a less costly 
one, or none. So it is with un- 
listed securities. Though the serv- 
ices of the counter dealers may 
involve profit rates somewhat 
higher than exchange commission 
rates, they may afford investors 
“better” prices than the less ex- 
pensive services of the exchanges. 
An important reason for this is 
the fact that the services of the 
counter dealers frequently in- 
clude the extensive searching for 
matching bids or offers from 
potential buyers and sellers. 

If an inactive stock is unlisted, 
a good many counter dealers may 
interest themselves in “making a 
market” for it. And the assump- 
tion of inventory positions is an 
integral part of this task. They 
must take the initiative in as- 
suming such positions. Although 
they must be aware of and re- 
sponsive to the foibles of their 
customers, they cannot without 
hazard execute their inventory 
positioning function unless they 
take cognizance of basic economic 
values. 

Basic economic values may ap- 
pear somewhat elusive, but they 
are none the less real. They con- 
sist of numerical and non-nu- 
merical elements. Some insight 
as to the real value of a stock 
may be gained by checking such 
things as its earnings and divi- 
dend records, book value and 
liquidating value. But the first 
three of these are tied to the 
past, and subject to the fact that 
accounting is an inexact science. 
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And liquidating value may be 
largely of academic significance 
if the corporation is going to 
continue in existence. The an- 
ticipated future average annual 
net income may be capitalized 
numerically, but not without ref- 
erence to many non-numerical 
concepts. These include the acu- 
men, initiative, imagination and 
forcefulness of the officers and 
directors of the corporation. Spec- 
ulation as to how the present, 
and possible future products of a 
corporation will fare on the mar- 
kets may be handled numerically 
oaly to a certain extent. 

When an individual consistently 
purchases stocks without regard 
to basic economic values, he may 
at times make money, but sooner 
or later he will book losses. And 
although he may remain “in the 
market” for an extended period, 
he cannot do so after his capi- 
tal is exhausted. So it is with 
the over-the-counter dealer. If 
he habitually assumes inventory 
positions at prices out of line with 
basic economic values, the eco- 
nomic forces will in due time 
exhaust his capital and drive him 
from the scene. For survival he 
must be cognizant of the ele- 
ments, listed above, which con- 
stitute the real value of the se- 
curities in which he is taking 
inventory positions. His prices 
cannot consistently be out of line 
with real values. Particularly in 
regard to the non-numerical ele- 
ments which go into the making 
of the real value of a security 
in which he is to assume a po- 
sition, he must, as a general rule, 
have knowledge superior to that 
of the lay trader. One important 
contribution of counter dealers 
who take important inventory 
positions results from the fact 
that their market pricing must 
be influenced (more so than the 
exchange specialist with equal 
knowledge) definitely by intrinsic 
corporate value factors. They must 
stress value consciousness over 
quotation consciousness. 

It is in no way implied that 
counter dealers render a gratu- 
itous service to investors and the 
trading public by making their 
quotations in line with basic 
economic values. It is merely a 
matter that, in time, the dealers 
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are eliminated by economic forces 
if they do not. 

When a security is taken from 
the over-the-counter market, and 
listed on a stock exchange, coun- 
ter dealers lose interest in it for 
they cannot make a profit trad- 
ing it at rates comparable to 
commissions charged by exchange 
firms. Too, the prices at which 
the exchange specialist executes 
his inventory positioning func- 
tion are related to those in his 
book. Whether these prices reflect 
basic economic values is beside 
the point in so far as the effective 
performance of his market-nar- 
rowing function is concerned. 
Thus, if a security, the floating 


Harold W. Clark 
B. W. Landstreet III 


supply of which was very limited, 
were to be listed, the investor 
could depend neither on the 
auction principle upon which ex- 
changes are based, nor on the 
competition which characterizes 
the over-the-counter market to 


effect a price in line with eco- 
nomic value. 

And because the specialist may 
assume inventory positions of his 
own volition as long as his orders 
do not take precedence over those 
of his customers—as distinct from 
his obligatory assumption of such 
positions — rumors (perhaps to- 
tally unfounded) concerning price 
manipulation would publicly cir- 
culate to a much greater degree 
than would otherwise be the case. 
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William Nelson II 
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For such reasons, it could well 
be to the mutual advantage of 
all concerned that listed securi- 
ties which do not meet proper 
standards of activity be delisted, 
and traded over-the-counter in- 
stead. Such tightening-up of 
de-listing of unsuitable issues 
would supplement the exchanges’ 
present regulations confining new 
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listings to those issues promising a 
sufficiently broad exchange trad- 
ing market. 

In any event, the studies cur- 
rently being made by stock ex- 
changes as to how they may im- 
prove the economic status of their 
members can well include the 
subject of activity as it relates 
to the listing or delisting of is- 


sues. When the floating supply of 
a security is not great enough 
to be amenable to auction trad- 
ing, it may well be to the advan- 
tage of all concerned that it not 
be exchange traded. It might 
develop that member firms with 
unlisted departments would share 
the over-the-counter market in 
those issues. 
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J. A. Zehntbaver, President of Jantzen Knitting Mills, Inc., Portland, says... 
: WE'VE DISCOVERED 
A WONDERFUL NEW SERVICE- 


THE Lping) LIGGIS 


WE'LL HAVE YOUR SUITS 
IN NEW YORK TOMORROW 
RIGHT AT THE DOOR. 


RUTH, THOSE ‘ 


SWIM SUITS MUST 
BE HERE TOMORROW- 
TRY THE TIGERS! 











( our oF my way, MAc— \ 
WE'VE A FAST FREIGHT 
FOR THE BIG TOWN! 


THIS SHOW COULDN'T 
HAVE GONE ON WITHOUT 
THE FLYING TIGERS. IT’S 
A WONDERFUL SERVICE 
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Florida—lIts Industrial 
Development 


I haven’t finished my ice cream 20 years, 


yet, so you just go ahead a little 
bit longer. 


Mr. Roberts: All right. Now, 
one of the most important facets 
of any economy is the number of 
buyers and the development of the 
number of buyers, and here we 
show the 10 fastest growing states 
in the United States. Of course, 
Florida is first. If it weren’t first, 
we wouldn’t show it at all. But 
Florida was first in that 20-year 
period, 1930 to 1950. She almost 
doubled her population in that 
20-year period. California is 
pretty near equal, and it drops all 
the way down to only 36% for 
the tenth fastest growing state. 
Florida’s percent of increase, the 
highest, was 89%, you see here. 

So we ask ourselves, “How long 
can this state continue to grow 


so rapidly?” And in order to 
determine that, we have made a 
comparison with California, be- 
cause California had a head start 
on us of about 30 years. She had 
railroads 30 years before we did. 
So we follow California’s growth 
on the top line here for 90 years. 
She doubled her population every 


and she hasn’t yet 
started to plateau. 

The bottom line here is Florida. 
Florida, too, has doubled her 
population every 20 years for 90 
years. She has done that every 
20 years, and here we are in 1950, 
with a population of two and 
three-quarters million. It is our 
opinion that we, too, will continue 
to grow rapidly. We’re nearer to 
the center of population and 
nearer to the center of greater 
wealth than was California dur- 
ing her period of rapid growth. 
So, as we continue to grow, we 
should have a population doubling 
every 20 years for at least 30 
years, to equal California, and at 
the end of 30 years we should 
have a population of approximate- 
ly four million. We believe that 
Florida will continue to grow, 
doubling her population every 20 
years for at least 30 years or 40 
years more. Now we show here 
ae 

Do you want to take over now, 
Boss? 


Mr. Smith: No, you’re doing all 
right. 
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The Miami Metropolitan Area 


Mr. Roberts: Here we show the 
10 fastest growing metropolitan 
areas. Now, you will remember 
that Florida, the state as whole, 
was 89% in rate of increase to 
lead the United States as the fast- 
est growing state. So we come 
down here now to the Miami area. 
Miami increased her population 
by 242%. All three of Florida’s 
large metropolitan areas—Miami, 
Jacksonville, and the Tampa-St. 
Petersburg area—were in the 10 
fastest growing metropolitan areas 
in that 20-year period. 

I believe that Miami will con- 
tinue to grow as rapidly as it has 
continued to grow, certainly until 
her population reaches a million 
and a half, which should be by 
not later than 1965. 

Now, people say that this is a 
tourist economy. They say, “Aren’t 
you afraid of a tourist economy? 
Don’t you know that when the 
storm clouds gather on the eco- 
nomic horizon, you'll be the first 
to go down, will stay down the 
longest and be the last to come 
up?” 

Well, the record shows whether 
that’s the fact or not. We go back 
here to 1933, and we show here 
general business activity in the 
United States, in Florida as a 
whole, and in the Miami area, the 
center of this wonderful tourist 
business. Here we come from 1933 
for the country as a whole and 
we reach 1937, and then go down 
—general business activity meas- 
ured in terms of bank debits goes 
down 13%%. In that year—called 
the recession in order to minimize 
our thinking of its effect as the 
second deepest depression that’s 
visited this country in any one 
year—there was a 1312% decrease. 
And then it didn’t re-attain its 
1937 level until 1941. 

The center line is Florida. It 
increases more rapidly, and then 
in 1937 goes off only 3%, evidenc- 
ing a more stable economy than 
the country as a whole and never 
again has been as low as it was 
in 1937. 

The top line is Miami, the very 
center of this greatly maligned 
tourist business from the stand- 
point of stability. We come up 
very rapidly and hit 1937, and 
then instead of going off 3% as 
does the state, or 13%% as did 


the whole country, we don’t go 
off, instead we go up, we actually 
increase 10% in the face of the 
second deepest depression that’s 
ever visited this country in any 
one year. And by 1941, when the 
rest of the country had re-attained 
its 1937 level, we were 75% above 
it, showing, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, definitely that our econ- 
omy is really more stable than is 
the economy of the country as a 
whole. 

This economy isn’t only stable; 
it’s getting more stable year after 
year. 


Here’s another Miami “first”: In 
the past five years — one, two, 
three, four, five years—Miami led 
all metropolitan areas in the 
United States in the number of 
dwelling units built per 1,000 
population. What a champion! And 
when you’re a champion, others 


come up to challenge your posi- 
tion, but fall by the wayside con- 
sistently. And the very consist- 
ency of her growth is the measure 
of the stability of the things which 
account for her growth. 

Mr. Smith: Dick, read the Miami 
figures and the next highest on 
that chart. I think it’s revealing. 

Mr. Roberts: I'll be glad to. 
Where we have Miami in 1947 
with 31 dwelling units per 1,000 


of population, Los Angeles was 
second with less than 20, Balti- 
more third with less than 10, and 
San Francisco was fourth. The 
next year Miami was first again 
with 31, and... 

Mr. Smith: That’s all right. You 
don’t have to read them all. I just 
wanted them to get the relative 
significance. 


Mr. Roberts: Yes. Incidentally, 
this chart is among the charts 
which you have on the table. If 
you don’t have those charts, please 


raise your hand and we'll be glad 
to deliver you a set of charts. 


Expansion Program 
Now, the impact of this build- 
ing, the impact of this increasing 
Continued on page 78 
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population, on the utility industry 
and on the Florida Power and 
Light Company, is illustrated here. 
Back on V-J Day, the total capa- 
bility of our interconnected sys- 
tem was 210,000 kw. By the end 
of 1951, we had increased that 
capability to 503,000, with an ex- 
penditure for construction of ap- 
proximately $113,000,000. Now, 
our engineers advise us that if we 
continue to grow as we believe 
we shall grow, that by 1961 we 
will have to increase our capa- 
bility to 1,405,000, with an esti- 
mated expenditure of $332,000,000. 

What a terrific program of ex- 
pansion, made necessary by the 
terrific increase in the growth of 
the area! 
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Construction has begun 
on some portions of our 
current $76,000,000 ex- 
pansion program. 


The remainder of this 
program is awaiting ap- 
proval of governmental 
regulatory authorities. 


This expansion will in- 
crease our system’s daily 
delivery capacity by 
more than 55 per cent 
and will extend our lines 
into South Carolina. 
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Here is something that’s adding 
terrifically to the stability of this 
area. An economy already stable 
has become more stable because 
of the aviation industry. Florida 
is the hub of all the Americas. It’s 
the natural aerial gateway of all 
the Americas, and through this 
area, the greatest international 
airport in the United States, 37% 
of all the people going in and out 
of this country by air pass through 
Miami. New York, with her four 
international airports, was second 
with 35%, and all the rest of the 
international airports in the coun- 
try combined accounted for but 
28%. 

This is most important, and dur- 
ing that year, 1951, during it 41% 
more people went in and out of 
this country by air than did by 
sea. It’s the most important 
method of international travel, 
and we have 37% of all of it, add- 


ing to this economy approximately 
$135,000,000 in that year measured 
in terms of wages and salaries 
and local purchases and local stop- 
overs—an influence in a stable 
economy being made more stable 
year after year. 

Now, our summer business is 
growing more rapidly than is our 
winter business, again increasing 
the stability of our economy. Back 
20 years ago the ratio of summer 
business to winter business meas- 
ured in terms of kilowatt hours 
for the eight off-season months 
divided by the average of the four 
on-season months, that ratio of 
kilowatt hour sales in this area 
was 67%. Ten years later it had 
moved up to 72%, and last year 
it was 92%. 

Our summer business is growing 
more rapidly than is our winter 
business, and our winter business 
is growing more rapidly than is 
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the business in any other metro- 
politan area in the country, per- 
haps. 

Now, this shows the influence 
on the number of buyers in this 
area, electric buyers or any buyers 
in the area, and we have the same 
general trend upward. 


Summer Business Grows 


Our summer business grows 
more rapidly than the winter bus- 
iness, illustrated again by bank 
debits, a good index of general 
business activity. The same thing 
appears. 

Now, why is our summer busi- 
ness growing more rapidly than 
our winter business? It’s because 
people are discovering in hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands 
that our summers are mild. Now, 
we show here that our Miami 
summers are mild. We show 
the number of days when the 
temperature reaches 90 degrees 
or over, the annual average over 
the entire temperature record. In 
Miami, we have had only six days 
a year when the temperature 
reached 90 degrees or over, with 
a maximum temperature of only 
95 degrees. Our summers are mild. 

New York, 1,350 miles northeast 


|, of us, has seven. Chicago has 11. 
| Pittsburgh, 
| great industrial centers, has 16. 


one of the world’s 


They say we won’t become im- 
portant industrially because our 
Summers are too hot, and yet 


Pittsburgh, that great center of 
industry, has had 16 such hot days 
a year as against our only 6, and 
Pittsburgh a maximum tempera- 
ture of 103 degrees as against our 
95 degrees. 

Denver, the mile-high city, has 
22 such days a year. And we come 
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down here and we hit New Or- 
leans with 53. And 57 in Atlanta. 
Oklahoma City with 64. And 
Houston, a rapidly growing area 
itself, with 80 of those hot days a 
year. 


Mr. Smith: Explain about At- 
lanta. 


Mr. Roberts: Atlanta—I have so 
many fine friends who come here 
from Georgia, and all from north 
of Valdosta are from Atlanta— 
and they say Atlanta is a summer 


heaven. I was anxious to see what 
heaven was like without having 
to go there so soon, and from this 
chart, we see they have 57 such 
hot days a year, and a maximum 
temperature of 103 degrees, and 
so I figured if you’re in Atlanta 
in the summer, you’re not in 
heaven, you’re just in Atlanta, 
that’s all. 

And there’s Houston with 80, 
and I bet my boss, he bet me a 
whole quarter that was wrong, 
but finally he paid up. Houston, 
one of the fastest growing areas, 
has 80. And Dallas has 88. And 
here we have Phoenix, Arizona, 
making a bid for summer tourist 
business, with 152 such days a 
year—152 days a year with a tem- 
perature of 90 degrees or above, 
and a maximum temperature of 
118 degrees. 

Now, our summers are mild on 
any basis of comparison. 

People say, “I don’t mind the 
temperature, the thing that gets 
me is the humidity.” So we 
checked that, too, and we found 
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that the relative humidity here is|in any place along the Atlantic or | comparison, our summers are mild.) is our wonderful climate, and it’s|more you take from it, the more 
about the same as it is in August Gulf Coast. So on any basis of| The greatest asset that we have|an inexhaustible climate —the/|you have left. 











FLORIDA...HUB of the AMERICAS 


HOW FAST AND HOW BIG CAN 
DADE COUNTY (MIAMI) GROW? 


























Comparison Population 
_ Growth Trends 

Los Angeles County and 
Dade County 






































PASSENGERS TO & FROM 
ALL FOREIGN LANDS BY AIR 
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SOURCE: U. S. Dept. Justice 
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VIA MIAMI 
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Population (Millions) 


























Foreign Air Travel Exceeded Foreign Sea T 


2 ALL OTHERS 
373,322 
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FLORIDA AND CALIFORNIA 
GROWTH TRENDS 


Populations Double 
Every Twenty Years 
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FLORIDA’S ECONOMY 
IS SOUND AND EXPANDING 


Trend In 
General Business Activity 
Bank Debits 





index 1933 = 100 
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FASTEST GROWING STATES 


PERCENT INCREASE 


1936 - 1958 
FEDERAL CENSUS 
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TEN FASTEST GROWING 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 
200,000 POPULATION OR OVER IN 1950 


PERCENT INCREASE 
1930 - 1958 
FEDERAL CENSUS 
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| WASHINGTON, D.C 
| JACKSONVILLE 
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FLORIDA'S POPULATION CONTER IS MOVING 
1880 - 1950 
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MIAMI'S 
SUMMER 
BUSINESS IS GROWING 
FASTER THAN ITS 
WINTER* 


924% 
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1939 - 40 
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* Percemtoges ore Rotios of Averoge KWH Sales for 8 Summer Months 
(4 Preceding Dec. and 4 Following Merch) to Averoge KWH Soles 
for the Winter Months (Dec.- March inci.) 

Florida Power G& Light Compony Mom: Areo 











MIAMI'S 
SUMMER 
BUSINESS IS GROWING 
FASTER THAN ITS 
WINTER* 
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1949 - 50 


A 
1929-30 1939-40 


% Percentages ore Ratios of Averoge Electric Customers for 8 Summer Months 
(4 Preceding Dec. ond 4 Following March) to Average Customers for the 
Winter Months ( Dec. - Morch inci.). Florida Power & Light Compony 
Miemi Ares. 4 
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1929-30 1939-40 209-80 


Months. .\ 


* percontoges ere Ratios of Average Bank Debits for ©. 
(4 Preceding De: ond 4 Fotiowing Morch) to Average 








ite tor 
Winter Months (Dec. - Morch inci. ). * 
Source: Greater Miami Cleoring House. 
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